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Report of the Industries Reorganization 
Committee 


CHAPTER T 

iNTRODTrOTORY 

1. 'Fho Dopartmeiit of Indastries, IJ. P., "Was created Ctrewm- 
lu 1910 and is now nin at a net anuiiai cost of 
about Rs.9,? lakhs. There is, however, a fooling in 
many quarters that, if suitable action is taken, it will ^p^oint- 
be possible to got more value out of the outlay on the 
department than is th<^ case at present. In particular (jauimittee. 
it is eonsiderod by some that its development has been, 
lopsided, while others tliink it has been frittering away 
its energies in all sorts of scattered and extensive 
endeavours. It became necessary, therefore, to scruthii/o 
its working in d<;tail to see if there Avas any avoidable 
w'asto and to suggest improvements whore necessary, 
so that it might work more effectively and intensively 
for the development of industries, possibly in accordam-o 
Avith some carefully drawn up plan. 

2. Covernment accordingly decided in November, Personnel. 
19, ‘12, to appomt as a first step a committee con- 
sisting exclusively of officials most of whom had expori- 
once of the working of the department to survey the 
whole field of its ac^tivities .and suggest constructivit 
proj)osals for re-organization. 

The folloAving members Avore appointed to the Com- 
mittee : 

(1) The Hon’ble Mr. J. P. SrivastaA’^a, 

Minister for Education and Industries, 

United Provinces . . . . President . 

(2) Mr. W. L. Stampe, c.i.is., i.s.e.,'| 

(Iiief Engineer, Public Works Depart- 
ment (IiTigation Branch) . . 

(3) Mr. J. L. Sathe, i.o.s., ex- Director 
of Industries . . 

(4) Mr. J. C. Donaldson, M.c., i.c.s., 
cx-Director of Industries, and ex- 
Deputy Secretary to Government, 

United Provinces, Industries Depart- 
ment 


Members. 
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Terms of 
reference. 


Method of 
investiga- 
tion. 


(5) Bai Bahadur Madan Mohan '1 
Sinha, m.b.e., Bar-at-Law, ex-Stores ' 
Purchase Officer and ex-Direotor ofl 
Industries 


Members 


(6) Mr. R. 0. Srivastava, Deputy! 

Director of Industries (on deputation as [ 

Sugar Technologist with the Imperial] 

Council of Agricidtural Research) 

(7) Mr. S. P. Shah, i.e.s.. Director of j 

Industries and Registrar of Co-oi>erative 
Societies . . . . . , ! 

(8) Mr. J. A. H. Duke, Deputy 
Director of Industries 

(9) Mr. P. M. Kharegat, i.e.s., Secre- 
tary to Government, United Provinces, 

Industries Department 

Mr. H. K. Mathur, Under Secretary to Government,, 
Industries Department, ^\^^.s ai>pointed to work as 
Seeretarv' to the Committee. 


‘1. No formal terms of reference were laid down, 
but it was throughout understood that the Committee 
should suggest the linos along which the work of the 
dei)artment may he re-organized within the limits of its 
present normal l)udget. Th(^ task before the Committee 
was thus one of re-organization and not of increasing or 
curta ding expenditure. 

The Committee siuweyed the working of the depart- 
ment luider the following heads : 

(1) Tlxe development of industries -major, 
minor and cottage ; 

(2) Marketing ; 

(3) The use of hydro-electric power for indus- 
trial development ; 

(4) The Stores Purchase Department ; 

(5) Financial Aid ; 

(6) Technical and Industrial education ; 

(7) The organization of the department ; 
and miscellaneous matters. 


4. A considerable amount of information was made 
available to the Committee regarding the various activities 
of the department and particularly about Government 
technical and industrial institutions and aided schools. 
Mr. Stampt' supplied the Committee with information 
about the activities of the hydro-electric department with 
special reference to the industrial uses of hydro-eleotrio 
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power. The views of some consuming officers were ascer- 
tained in regard to the working of the Stores Purchase 
l^jjMirtmcnt. With this objtjct the Committee re(in((st;Hl 
Mr. S. T. Hollins, Inspector General of Police, Colonel 
Palmer, Inspector General of Prisons, and Messrs. Cautin 
and Anderson, Chief Engineers, Public Works !)ei>art- 
ment, Buildings and Hoads and irrigation Branches iv>s- 
pectively, to appt^ar before it and give it the beiv'fit of 
their experience and the points of view of their res;)o('.ti^'o 
departments. Rejiresentatives of the Commertiial Credit 
('ori)oration, Delhi, who happened k) be present at Luck- 
now during the preliminary meeting of the Comniittee, 
were consuited about the system of rendering financial 
aid by means of a financing corporation. As it appearecl 
that some institutions might have to be closed down, their 
heads were given an opportunity of ex])laining to 
the Committee the value of the work done at those 
institutions. Mr. Barve, the Business Manager of the 
Emporium, was also examinetl alx^ut its present and 
future activities. 

5. The Committee met five times. At the prelimi- Meetings. 
nary mooting held on December 17-18, 1932, whi('h was 
attended by all the members, a detailed list of siif>jGcts 
Avas drawn up and tentatively discusscxl. At this nuicting 
two sub-committees were appointed -one consisting of 
Messrs. Kharegat and H. C. Srivastava to evolve |>ro- 
posals about the development of cottage industnos, and 
another consisting of Messrs. Sathe and Shah to rejxnt 
about the methods of rendering financial aid. The 
second meeting, which was attended by all members, 
except Messrs. Duke and Stampe, was held on Eebruaiy 9 
and 10, 1933, when some consuming officcirs were examin- 
ed as regards the Stores Purchase Ihipartinent and some 
questions in coimexion with industrial and technical 
education and the development of cottage industries Avere 
discussed at length. At this meeting a sub-committee 
consisting of Messrs. Shah, H. C. Srivastava, and Rai 
Bahadur Madan Mohan Sinha, was appointed to draw' 
up a scheme for the future Avorking of the Government 
School of Arts and Crafts, Lucltnow, in the light of 
the discussions held at the meeting. The All-India 
Conference of Ministers and Directors of Industries was 
held at Simla from July 13 to 15, and thereafter 
the next meeting of the Committee took place at Naini 
Tal on September 20 to 25, 1933. This was attended 
by all members, except Messrs. Donaldson and Sinha. 
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I’csides examining the lieads of some institntiiuxs and 
Mr. Barve, definite conclusions covering the entire scope 
of the enquiiy were arrived at. The fom-th meeting 
of the Committee M'^as held on December 5, 1933, at 
wliich all TUembers except Messrs. Donaldson and Suiha 
vere pros(Mit and the draft report was disoussed. 
'J’Jw' fifth and lust meeting, which was attended by all 
!>).( inbers <^\ccq>t Mx'ssrs. Stnmpe and Danaldson/took 
plac(! on Jaiinary 3-4, 1934, when the report was finally 
adopted. 

0. Th(' primary consideration wo hace had to Icecp 
in the foridront is that of tlu; linaiKual limitations of the 
]>]'ovinec', e^spccially at the present time. Re alizing that 
any inen^ase of expi^uditure in tlio pre^ ailiug financial 
stringency is out of question and yet feeling tlu' need 
for iiuneased activities in certain dirt^ctions. we hav{^ 
had to suggest various economies, so as on the one hand 
to ke(p within the existing normal l»udg(-t ullotmojit and 
on the other to enable the department to tuk-.- up 
work along jiew lines. Our })ro])osals for rc'l remvhuK'nt 
and exj)ansion of work are, therefore, iutmtiukecl and 
must bo taken as a whole. 

7. Onr Thanks are duo to tlus heads of d(>]>.‘\rina'nts 
who on oiir recpiest j)laced l)efore us their vi(.!ws about 
tlie Avorlung of the 8tor('s Purchast> Dc] arl nierit, to tht* 
Diioetor of Industries and his staff for jweparing for our 
rs(' an enormous amouiit of material, ami to the 
Secretariat for the overtinu* rvork that they had to 
|H-rforni. The CJommittc^t' is also indebted to those of 
its members who constituted its several sub-committees 
and paiticularly to Messis. Kharegat and Shah for the 
ijidustry and cai'c with w'hich they have hioked after the 
drafting of the Rej>ort. Lastly, rve record mir appns 
ciation of the services of our Seci'ctary, Mr. H. K. 
Matluir, who has had to work at very haixl f)rc‘ssure at 
every stage of our inquiry in addition to his normal 
t)fli(!ial duties 
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DEVKLOrMElST OF iNOKSTiil tiS 

8. The raison d'etre of a piTATiieial (lepar'cim iit Scope of 
of industries must be to help in the de\'f[o]»nK‘nt of tlie State-'iii 
industries and trade of the iirovincre l)y all praeti(!a)»1c ra « 
means at its disposal. The princi])a1 methods which province. 
Itavo been, or can b(', adojJtod by it foi’ tlve purpose may 
l)e stimmari/ed as follon's : 

(i) to give exiM^rt advice on the to(rhni<;al an<i 
commei’crial aspects of industries, esj)ocialJy as re- 
gtards improved methods, mactliiuery and a])pli- 
ances ; 

(ii) to collect, ('ompile and <lisseminate indus- 
trial and commtirciai intelligaice to tlios- in- 
terested, atftuallj' t)r poteii.tially, in industr'’ and 
trade ; 

(iii) to inovide adequate facilities for industrial 
and te(?hnical instruction in order to suyqdy iiubis- 
tries with trained pia'sotmel of all grad es ; 

(iv) to cany on cxiKuimeuta 1 and n'seai'ch 
work, including th(! testing of c(»mmerc‘ial possi- 
bilities, on behalf of indust!’ic-i w'hicU cannot 
alford the expense of su<di Avork : 

(v) to help in the preimratiov, of schemes for 
establishing industries ami espi'cially those involv- 
ing the use of clu ap hydro-electric power ; 

(vi) to supply the aa-IioIc or a i>iirt of tlie b nance- 
required for “ block and Avorking exjjenses ; 

(vii) to gi-ant subsidies on production, et(!. ; 

(viii) to provide marketing facilities, especially 
for the products of minor and cottage industries ; 

(ix) to purchase the products of industries for 
the public sorAdee. 

9. There are many other imporiant modes of Other 
State-aid, such as the imjmsition of protective tariffs, forms of 
manipulation of currency, provision of iiAdustrial bank- State-aid. 
ing facilities on an all-India scralc, fixation of lailway 
freights so as to assist industrial development, regulation 
of inland, coastal and other sea freights with the same 

5 
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object, the supply of overseas commercial intelligence 
and other forms of trade consular work, etc. These 
are, however, beyond the purview of a provincial 
department of industries. Our findings and proposals 
are limited to State-aid to industries within the powers 
of the Local Government and the limits imposed by its 
financial resources — ^both present and potential. 

10. The scope for useful work by a provincial depart- 
ment is almost unlimited, but with its limited resources 
it cannot take up everything sinniltancously. Hence 
we have throughout been guided by the need for concen- 
tration of effort and intensive development for some 
years rather than (extensive but superficial endeavour. 
In order to enable a clear cut progi’amme <;f work to be 
chalked out in conforn ity with this guiding principle, 
we propose to survey briefly the present jiosition of the 
v.'irious U. P. industries and study, from the point of 
view of State-aid, their problems and rerpiirements 
ui the light <(if modfTu. trade tendencies. 

11. Tli<! mode and extcuit of tht? aid that can be 
given to Industrie's must vary with their character 
and magnitude. Though no shaii) line of dtmarca1.ion 
can be drawn between different kinds of industries, they 
may for the sake of convenience be divided into tlm'e 
categories, viz. — 

(A) major organiziid industries carri(;d on in 
<t(‘ntTal factories in which mechaiucal power is 
utilized on a large scale ; 

(11) minor industries wliich are cairied on in 
.smalltu' factories utilizing mechanical power on a 
small scalp ; and 

(C) cottage industries in which vwk is done, 
geiuu’ally speaking, in the homes of the artisans 
and occasionally in small factories loin by small 
industrialists of the entrepreneur type, power- 
driven machinery being rarely used. 

A — Major Industries 

12. The U. P. occupies a position of more than 
average importance in the factory-scale industrial system 
of modern India. The progress made during the past 
few yeara may be gauged from the fact tliat the number 
of regulated factories has risen from 224 in 1914 to 505 
in 1932 and the number of workers employed there n 
from 62,500 to 103,500. To a certain extent the 
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increase is only nominal, being due to a change in the 
factory law whereby the basis for regulation was 
reduced from 60 to 20 workers. But it can be safely 
asserted that, in relation to its various resoiiroes, the 
industrial development of the provmoe has been fully 
up to that of India as a "whole. Its five most miportant 
n>aj<)r industries now are, (1) textiles, (2) sugar, {3) oil, 

(4) glass and (5) leather and leather-working- 

13. The number of cotton ginning and pressing Textile 
facjtories has risc>n from 118 in 1020-21 to 124 at the {cotton, 
prt^seijit time and of cotton mills from 1 8 to 24. The woollen 
industiy is well organized and the ot\ly direction in which 

the department has been able to gi\n; assistance to it is 
the supply of a jiai’t of the trained staff, largely of the 
subordinate class. The province posst‘ss(-s the oldest and 
largest woollen mill in India ; no other large woollen mill 
has, however, followed in its wake. The weaving of silk is 
on the programme of certain mills but this industry 
has so far not been taken up on a scale that need be 
I'onsidered. 

14. The U. P. pofesesstjs certain special .advantages Oil. 
favourable to the devfdopment of a factory-scale oil 
industry. Its output of oil -seeds (tomprisos 154,<.)00 toixs 

of lin8tx‘d, which is 40 per cent, of the total amount 
produced in India, Avhile the corresponding figures in the 
case of sesamumare 112,000 and 21 per ctmt. and in that 
of rape and mustard seed 454,000 and 45 per cent. It 
also supplies a large internal market for the primary 
and secohdary products of the oil industry and can 
command the oil markets of the Punjab, Biliar and 
Orissa, Bengal, and portions of Rajjjutana and Central 
India. The factory-scale oil industry of the province 
has made considerable progress since 1914. Its import- 
ant centres are Cawnpore, Aligarh, Agra, Bahraich and 
Chandausi. U. P. mills hold a large number of Govern- 
ment and Railway contracts for oils and soaps. 

15. The Oil section of the Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, has been assisting persons and firms engaged, 
or about to be engaged, in the oil industry not only in 
the United Provinces but also in other parts of India. 

Broadly speaking, the assistance has taken the following 
forms ; 

(i) Advice regarding the introduction of aiew 
methods, machinery and appliances. 

(ii) Re-modelling of existing plants. 
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(iii) Utilization of neem. seed. 

(iv) Experimental work to ascertain the opti- 
mum conditions. 

(v) Pioneering work for the manufacture of 
settled and of milled toilet soaps in the province. 

Tins section has also assisted in the development 
of subsidiary oil and allied industries, e.g. boiled oils, 
]»aints and varnishes, soaps, oil cake, manure, etc. The 
j>reA’'a.iling ti'ade dcprt^ssion has hit the industry hard 
and som.^ of the oil mills ai'*- not working to their full 
iiaptacity. This, h.owevei‘, may be only a passing phase 
and, wb.eii trade revives, the industry is likely to regain 
its footing. 

1(>. A n'lUiber of important pro!>lt'nis still remain. 
]>y v'a\' of illustration may be mcntiojied the fi>llowing : 

(i) 'I’ho manufa<;turt'‘ and improvement of second- 
ary (e.g. boiled oils, soaps, etc.) and ter- 

tiary prodiK'ts (e.g. vfirnislxes, sulphonated oil 
soaj>s, etc.). 

(ii) Experimt'utal and research ^v'ork on the 
commercial utilization of bye-products, e.g. gly- 
eeriiK'. 

(iii) Examinj\ti<)n of <:»il-seeds foi' their qualitic\s 
and defects. 

(iv) Analysis, siR'cifieation and certilleati<*ii of 
oil lu’oduets. 

(v) Help in tlio volution of standard sjxjcilica- 
tions and their aecc^ptance l>y various ]>rovTncial 
and all-India authorities. 

(vi) Trial and testing of new classes of oil-pro- 
diumig j:>lants in conjuiuitiosi with the Agriculture 
and Forest Departin' Mits. 

(vii) Examination of oils available in India 
but not utilized for commercial and medicinal 
purposes. 

(viii) Designing of small economical plants for the 
use of industrialists working on a cottage and 
small-scale basis. 

(ix) Clarification of the oils produced by cottage 
and minor industries and their utilisation for soap- 
making, etc. for rural or local consumption. 
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17. The United, Provinces accounts for moi’c than Sugar. 
half the sugar-cane grown in India and a large pro- 
portion of the cane produced is of improved varieties. 

If all of it were converted into white sugar, the produc- 
tion would be more than sufficient to moot the entire 
Indian demand for such sugar. There are now as many 
as sixty regulated sugar factories operating on the 
vacuum pan process. I’he selection of Cawmpore as 
the hoadcpiarters of tlu^ Sugar Teclmologist to the 
Imperial Countul of Agricultural Reseai’ch i,s due to the 
in\])ortanee of the Uii.Hed Ihrovinoes in tlu' sugar industry 
of Tjidia. 

18. The sugai- section of the T('f‘h!ioiogical Institute 
has been assisting the sugar industry in various ways, 
such as — 

(i) UiAung ex}M*rt advice in regard to the selec- 
tion of sit('s, pui(0ia.se of macliiucry. technical 
manufireturing probicms, etc. 

(ii) J3i’awing up sclaancs and sjx'c. ideations for 
factories. 

(iii) Prepaiing lay-out plans Ibr factori((s and 
cheeking those supplied i»y sugar engiitecring firms. 

(iv) Desigtving and testing small (uin.c-mills and 
testing macliiiiery made- by private engineering 
films. 

(v) Gollecting and dissemijiating eomme eial and 
other information relating to sugar. 

(vi) Carrying on research in couiw^xiou with 
the various problems of the industry. 

19. Hero again, there aiv several important 
problems deserA-ing the department's attration. 'Phi'y 
relate partly to the industiial aspects au<l the 
difficulties of sugar manufaeturei’s, and pai-tly to the 
agiieultural aspects and the difficulties of tb.e eane- 
growers. Among the most imixirtant probhuns are (i) 
the securing to the cane-grower of a fair prkfc for his 
cane, (ii) the industrial utilization of molasses and other 
bye-products, (iii) the improvement of the open-pan 
process so as to secure a liighcr yield of sugar, (iv) the 
supply of properly trained sugar chemists and engineers, 

(v) co-ordination as regards marketing, so that cut- 
throat comjictition may be avoided without, at the same 
time, exposing the industry to the risk of stagnation, 

(vi) co-ordination among factories so as to secure credit 
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on easier terms, and (vii) assistance in establishing a 
special engineering industry in the province, so that aU 
the simpler parts of sugar machinery could be made 
and repaired locally. 

L'O. Glass is another staple and, in many ways, a 
ehai'actcTistic industry of tins province. For centuries 
Firozabad and Nagina have been noted for differeut 
branches of the industry. Skilled hereditary glass- 
makers {hachmis or shisJigar.s) are, therefore, available 
ii\ the province. Suitable sands for the manufacture 
(tf glass can be had in or near tlu^ province — ^for example, 
at Bargarh, Dehra Dun, Ijohagarli, Sivcai Madliopur, etc. 
Lim.! <if a fairly satisfactory fjuality is also available at 
IX'lira Dun, Katni, Maihar, etc. (\)al has to be import- 
ed from the IJengal aiid Diliar (M>al-fields, but thes^' 
an^ not very far from the province. Soda is obtained 
from or through Calcutta. The factories at Bahjoi, 
Naini and Balawali arc amoiig the importajit glass fac- 
tories in India, and the sheet and ]>late section of the 
Uahjoi Glass Works is said to be th<' only factory of its 
kind in the whole of Asia outside Ja])an. In and near 
Firozabad there are also n.umerous giass factories for the 
man.ufactimi of bangies and suiulry glass articles on 
eottage lines. The aggregate* annual tnrnovi*r of glass 
factories in the province has heou estimat(*d at about 
I'o lakhs per yea : . 

i . Tiv' claims of this iud\istry attracted the atten- 
tion of the department as early as 1916. A Glass Expert 
was api)oint( (I ; he Avas, however, more a blower than 
a (‘hemist or scientist and his appointment did not 
]Troduce aii.y appreciable effect on the industry, and 
after three years liis services u'cre dispensed with. 
Aj>art from the grant of loans to the Naini and the 
Bahjoi factories, little has since been done to help 
the industry. 

2:1. Some of the problems of tliis industry, in the 
solution of which the department can assist, are named 
beloAV : 

(i) Analysis and examination of the raw materials 
available in India, e.g. sands, lime-stone, refrac- 
tory materials, etc. 

(ii) Drawing up of sp<?cifications of each class 
and grade of glass. 

(iii) Examination and testing of imported 
materials, e.g. soda, borax, colouring agenlt^, pots 
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and crucibles ; fixation of their specifications or 
standards ; advice to industrialists on these issues. 

(iv) Improvement of the mixtures in. current 
use, which appear to contain excess of soda. 

(v) Improvement of the teelxnique in respect of 
the furnace, fuel, firing processes, temjwratui’es, etc. 

(vi) Utilization of the deposits of sillimauitt> 
available in India and t'xamiuation of tl>o pissi- 
bility of using it for the manufactun' of cnieibles. 

(vii) Senttiuy of the fuel ratio with t!i.e object 
of reducing the cost of production. 

(viii) Experimental and research work relating 
to tlui manufactun' of new glass lines, e.g. resis- 
tance glass for chemical and scientific? apparatus. 

(ix) Similar work relating to the colouring 
of glass and glazing materials. 

(x) Testijig of glass jiroducts undei- standard 
conditions and their sjK'eification and ceitilication. 

The depirt,ment l au also help in imiiroving the pottery 
made at Khurja, (.'huuar, Nizamabad. and other |>laces. 

23. The province has oiv* of the two largest 
complete leather-making aiul leather- u'orking fac- 
tories in India. The only imjiortant leather-making 
and leather- working Army Faetoin- manag(‘d by the 
Ordnance Departim'ut is also situated at Cawn- 
pore. .A.bont ten otliei' tanneries wtn-king on factory 
lines are to be found at Cawniiore and Agiu. Agra 
is the most imiiortant eentre for the mannfacture of 
leather foot-wear in the United Ih’ovinees pcwliajis 
even in India while for leather goods in general, Cawn- 
pore still holds the premier place in India. 

24. There w'as for some years a leather section at 
the Technological Institute, but it was closed down last 
year as the local Government came to the eonclusion 
that there was not much scope foi' the Dc?partment of 
Industries to do really useful u'ork for the la'imfit of the 
factory-scale taniung industry, llie 8m.all-scale in- 
dustry — carried on along miruV or cottage lines -has, 
however, its own problems, some of whiclx are 

(i) Selection and determination of the optimum 
conditions for the use of suitable materials fe-r 
curing and preserving hides and skins ; 
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(ii) the iintrodiictioni among village tanners of 
chrome processes for tanning and finishing lining 
leathers and for making and currying charsa 
leather so that it can withstond decomposition 
dne to constant ijumersitm in water ; 

(iii) tlu> nmnnfactnre of snitalde glue, gelatine 
and similar products from waste ; and 

(iv) tile introduction of inexjxmsive tools and 
a})|i1ianites among (xittage workers for finishing 
tlu; protliicts. 

zlo. Among other major industries may l>e men- 
tioned a match factory, a jiaixu' mill and a factory for 
iminufficturing sulphuric and nitric acids. There aiv 
also a numlKir of flour mills ; a big loan was given to a. 
hour mill some twelve years ago Imt it only resulted in a 
heavy loss to Government. A straw-board factory lias 
becai recently sc^t up at Saharanpur and cixjx'Timental 
Avork for the utilization of linscx'd straw for the manu- 
faeture <*f sti*aw-l>oards is on thc^ programme of tlie 
^rc'cluiological Institute, Gawnpore. 

26. This brief survey of major industries shows that 
the only help which it has so far been possible to give 
them is occasional expcu*t. ad\doe, the provision of staff 
AVith some degree^ of technical ti'aining, and in some cases, 
loans. The products of major industries Tike textiles and 
leather liaA'^e also been purchascMl through thc^ Stores 
I’lirchasc' Dcipartment. It is, howevcvr, clearly impossible 
for the department to helj) all industries in all direev 
tions. We, therefore, recommend that a foAV promising 
industries should be .selected ; and they sliould lie 
assisted intensively in eAmry practicable manner. We 
attach great iiuixirtanco to this but we do not imply 
that the devpartment should have nothing to do witii 
other major industries. Thewe will aheays be various 
general problems afftH^ting all kinds of industries AVith 
Avhioh it must concern itsejf ; and the department must 
give such assistance as it can to all industries and keep in 
touch Avith them. But it must de\"ote special attention 
to a foAV selected ones and carry on intensive work for 
them. If as a result twen two or three industries arc' 
placed on a sound basis in say live years, it vrill be no 
mean achievement. 

27. The thi’oe major industries AVliich we suggest 
should be selected for intensive AVork are (i) Sugar, 
(2) Oil, and (3) Glass. Messrs. Shah and Duke, however. 
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consider that the vaTiovis leather influsitrUvs -Wiitrither 
run on factory lines or otherwHsc ;iii. iild Im- are.ojtg those 
selected for intensive developin.eet an.il should take 
precodeixee ovtsi* glass. 'Fhey hold that !is tl',e 8ugaj* 
Technologist is responsiixle for the dev^eli/pnter.t of the 
sugar iwlustry of India ns a wholes all that tlu^ prov- 
incial departiuent need do for that iiulustry is to otI(T 
its full co-operation to him. ThtJ.v hiiA'e explaiiied in 
a se])arnt(f note (v'nh A])pt>ndix T) their views alanit 
the ijnporta.j).ee of the leatluJi' iiwlnstry anfl the netal 
and scope for State-aid to it. Tlu^ otlu'r inenihers, 
however, feel that this industry jieeds inlensivti work 
only as a minor and cottage industiy, spet-ially ui. tln' 
direction of finance and iixarketing. 'I’hev doubt 
wh<!thor the organized industry on factory lines ik'cmIs 
assistance at ])reH(uit citluM’ of a tec hiMeal <ir of a fiiiancial 
nature. 

B — Mbior indufslricif 

2S. The lie/' of demarcation lK't\ve;'i’ “ minor and 
“cottage” indnstries cannot always he tlrawn witli 
refertmee t(» partiendar industri< s. Ordinarily, both t^v’pes 
ar<^ found side by side. The difk-reiute betn'eem the 
problems of, and th:* modes of State-aid to. minor and 
cottage industries is more a question of degrc'c than of 
kind ; only, in the cast' of cottage wtu'kers the di (lieu Ities 
arc. more acute and their solutions mort' diflicult and 
exjK'nsivt' to the Stat''. it is not possible within the 
limits of a report likt' this tt) give an exhaustive list 
of minor ijidiistries. Only some of the mo r; important 
among them may be mentioned an<l their ])rol>lems 
indicated. 

29. There are a lai'ge nuiubi'r t>f sugar fae,tori(!s Open-pan 
oi)erating on tlie oixen-pau system. Such sugar-maktu's siigar 
(called khamdsaris) gent'i'ally buy juiet' erush<‘fl by tlu' Jaetetries. 
caue-growt'rs themseh es. Tlu* juitu' is boiled " into 
rah and then converted into a low grade white sugar, 
usually -with the aid of centrifugals o]M'ra.ted by some form 
of mechanical prxAVer. Some indigenous methods 
of converting rah into wliitc sugar are also ('luployed. 

About 300, 00() tons of sugar are produced in the provhteo 
in this way, chiefly in the Meerut and Rohilkhand divi- 
sions.^ The main problem of this industry today is how 
to withstand the competition of Indian factory-made 
white sugar. Even though the kluindsaris purchase juice 
(sometimes even cane) at very low rates, they are unable 
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to work at a profit as the jneld of sugar by the open-pan 
process is very low. Besides, the product is of a distinctly 
lower quality and the preference which khandsari sugar 
used to enjoy, especially among orthodox Hindus, is 
fast going out. Hence the primary ,rc((Uirement is 
to increase the percentage of sugar extraction. Although 
the prosj)octs do not appt^ar to be l)right, experimental 
work with this object in ^^ew is already in liand. The 
I alternative is to try to develop a small-scale, vacuum-pan 
plant and an experiment in. this direction is being (tarried 
i |out i»y tli(? Hydro-electric IXipartment in the .Bijnor 
district. 


30. The prol)lems in the case of the manufacture 
of soa.])s as a minor industry and of s(>condary and 
tertiar\' oil products are largely similar to thost^ that 
face lai-ge-scale manufaetui'ors in th(> United Provnxees. 
Generally speaking, the milliixg of such soaps is defective 
in one rcsjK'ct or another. Although their marketing 
does ixot appt'ar to be difficult, a central marketing 
organization, which could guarantee uniform quality 
and reasonable value, wo«i.ld greatly bcixefit this industry. 
There appears to be s(!Ojki for the d('Velopment n.ot only 
(tf an iut(U'nal IT. 1\ trade, but an export riade to 
other jtrovinces as well. 

3J. I’Ue use of machineiy has been inciH^asing 
gradually. The hydro-electric schemes and the rapid 
dev<dopmeut of motor transjwrt and of the sugar 
industry are among the important factors that have 
accelerated the process. Thus the enginetiring 
industry in, general has been steadily expanding. 
The Mechanical and Electrical Engineering depart- 
ment of the Benares Hindu University, the Tech- 
nical Coll(?ge at Dayalbagh and the three Government 
Technical Schools help in the provision of suitably 
trained staff of all grades. But a few men mth foreign 
te(?hnical qualifications appear to be needed for the 
proper development of this industry. A branch of 
this work which seems to offer considerable scope for 
expairsion is the rc-rolling of scrap iron (e.g. discarded 
rails, girders, etc.), and similar scrap, into flats, squares 
and rounds of various sections. The Stores Purchase 
DejMirtment lent its support recently to a Cawnpore 
firm doing this work and is thereby said to have enabled 
it to survive the competition of powerful rivals. The sub- 
sidiarj' industry of hollow- ware manufacture-is showing 
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no })rogress in the United Provinces. This and other 
likely enginefjring industries ai>pear to necrl the atteu- 
tioii of an industrial engineer. 

32. The mannfaeture of pad and tower bolts, locks, 
various forihs t.f cutlery, lamp stands, plate an.d other 
class(‘s of luirdware, is already an (established industry 
of both “ minor and “ cottage ” types. Its priiudpal 
centres are Agra, Aligarh, Khurja, Meerut and Morad- 
abad. Electro-plating of nickel, chromium, silver and 
gold has come into cxist(nico in the primnpal cities of the 
province. The chief problem is to reduce the cost of 
production, so as to enable the local manufacturers to 
com|X)te Avith cheap mass-produced imported articdes, 
and for this purjiosc' extiuvsive experimental AVork 
beginning with the d(!sig)i and ma.nufa(;tur(^ of cheap 
pressed locks is necessary. Similarly, assistam^e tOAVards 
experimental and research AA'^ork in coniu^xion with the 
manufacture of electric fans and motors also appears to 
be advisable ; as this is an infant industry it may also 
need some financial accommodation and help from the 
Stores Purchase Department. 

33. The imposition of a liigh tariff duty on imp(}rt(fd 
gold and silver threads has enabled this characteristic 
Benares industry to maintain its ground and even t<» 
expand to an appreciable extent. It is carried on both 
“ minor industry ” and on “ cottage ” lines. The Mining 
and Metallurgical Department of the Benares Hindu 
UniA’^ersity can undertake exjierimental work in various 
diiections, but it appears to be desirable to study the 
modm ojterandi of the French industry and ascertain 
exactly how it is able to combine quality Avith cheap- 
ness. It is said that a thorough -going division of AV'oi'k 
and sjAecialization are responsible for its retentioji of a 
part of its old market in India in spite of the high 
protective duty. Now that a factory under French 
auspices has been set up at Bangalore, the prospects 
of the Benares industry capturing the South Indian 
market have receded. 

34. One of the chief difficulties of blanket weavers 
and cai'pet makers is the difficulty of getting suitable 
woollen yams at reasonable rates. Hand-sjAuu yarn is 
cheaper, but is not sufficiently uniform. An exiieri- 
mental plant was ordered out by Government with the 
intention of demonstrating the potentiality of wool 
spinning as a minor industry. This has now been lent 
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to a co-operative society at Najibabad and serves as 
a practical demonstration of small-scale mechanical 
, spinning of yam suitable for local requirements. A 
i’( similar but more modern plant is working at Dayal- 
I bagh ; there also the yarn produced is woven locally. 

’ There appears to l:)e scope for a few more of STich plants, 
ii particularly in the hill areas or where cheap power is 
( 1 available. The manufacture of hosiery, either in con- 
junction with the large-scale industry or as a minor 
industry, is already established in the province ; but 
it has been hit hard by the prevailing trade depression 
and, still more, by the competition of imported hosiery. 
The main probleui here appears to l>e that of marketing 
the products. 

FourUain 35. A small new industry — manufacture of fountain 
pens. pens has sprung up at Agra, Liutknow and Benai’es. 

The tAVO former manufa<!ture foimtainpen nibs also. 
It is doubtful, however, if the pens made* and marketed 
by small units AA'ill be abhs to estaltUsb themselA-es 
against the competition of Avdl-advcrtised imported 
perns and nibs. Avhich havt! already captured the market. 
Moreover, the Indian mark(!t demands cheap moulded 
luthcr than boi-ed-out pcuis and this subjetrt destWA'cs 
to be further studied abroad. 

Woodwork. 36. Bareilly is easily the most important centre 
of the wood-Av'orking industry. Burniture is made 
largely on cottage lines, following more or less the same 
organwation as in the case of other cottage industries. 
But, a finv tirms have taken t.his uj) as a minor industry 
iitilizii'.g mechanical poAAcr. The lo(ral W’ood-Avorking 
Institute has bee^n supidying traii>ed men for the furni- 
txjre and Avood-Axorldug trades. 1’h.e Indian furniture 
industry is now threatened with an in.vasion by cheap 
mass-produced common articles of furniture imported 
from the Baltic States. i\Jthough, owing to the great 
distance of the markiits served by Bareilly from the 
ports, this iuA’^asion has not y(it assumed a serious 
magnitude in the United Provinces, the industiy^ is 
l)ou,nd gradually to lose some of its markets, piincipaUy 
for cheap chiiirs, tables and teapoys, unless costs 
of pi'oduction, packing and transport are reduced. 
, . Closer co-ordination is required between the manu- 
facturers, with a view to the acceptance of standard 
specifications as a prcliminarj'’ step towards mass- 
production ; the department can give a useful lead in 
this direction. 
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37. It will be seen from this survey that minor 
industries have their own problems which call for solu- 
tion and help from the department. A certain amount 
of assistance has been given in the past by the training of 
mechanics, fitters and similar subordinates for the 
various engineering trades ; and exi)eriments and rcsearc h 
have been undertaken from time to time for the benefit 
of some industries. There is, ho worker, no definite 
programme. We suggest that the department might 
(ioncentrate its attention on the following main lines of 
help : — 

(1) Furnishing tsxport advice and commercial 
intelligence relating to every phase of the industries 
concemed, and in certain castes help in Iho evolu- 
tion of standard sptjcifications. 

(2) Study of the niain technical problems and 
experimental work at State expense to solve 
thorn. 

(3) Marketing and financial accoriimodation for 
marketing. 

Efforts should also be made to help educated middle- 
class youths, especially the ex-students of the depart- 
ment’s institutions, to set up in such industries. 

C Cotkige InduslriRn 

38. Within th<' compass of a report like ours it is 
not possible to give an exhaustive list of all cottagv’. 
industries. Some of them are of purely local inrjioit- 
ance ; some oth<TS are closely a.ssociat(Hl with agri- 
culture and animal hu.sbandry. These can hardly lx 
considered to Ik' within the purview of a provincial 
department of industries and trade. There are. 
however, a largo number of cottage industries of more 
than local importanco ; in fact, U. P. is ]n’e-eminent for 
its variety of handicrafts. Those may be sub-divided 
into (i) artistic and (ii) non-artistic, and the more 
important of them will now be mentioned. 

39. Moradabad and Benares brass - The manufacture 
of engraved and lacquered or enamelled brass-ware 
still continues to be the speciality of the Moradabad 
industry. Benares has for a long time past specialized 
in line and repousse work on sheet and hollow-ware, 
generally of brass and copper. Both the Moradalmd and 
the Benares industries used to cater for overseas 
markets also, but this trade is said to be dec linin g 
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particularly at Benares. The quality of the brass and 
other raw materials used as well as the craftsinaixship 
have gone down considerably at both centres. 

40. The industrial survey of the proviixce (1923 24) 
showed that this industry then gave employment to 
about eight thousand persons. The artisans are 
financed by local dealers, to or through whom the 
products are ultimately marketed. Firms whose quality 
and dealings can be depended upon arc; available at 
eatih c<>ixtre, but owing to the constant price cutting 
competition quality goes on deteriorating. The only 
assistance that the department has so far found it 
feasible to render is. th.e pi’ovision of instruction, and 
of maikethig facilities through the Emporium. A 
loan was also advanced to a Moradabad firm for the 
c‘sta)>lis}).ment of an export trade. Uivfortunately, it 
endt^avoured to market only the cheapest class of 
articles, not really reiiresentative of genuine Moradabad 
craftsmanship, and this is said to l>e the juincipal 
reason why the loan did ixot j»rove particulaiiy success- 
ful. 

4,1. Broadly speaking, the main probk'ms that have 
to be ta(!kled in connexiojx with this industry are — (i) 
imj)i<»vc ment of commercially-promising designs (hxclud- 
ing tlu' inauguration of new' ones and the adaj>taUon of 
old <»jies t<j modern tastes and retjuirements), and (ii) 
mai'keting. Ih’acticaJ instruction in improved technique 
is also required, w'hile co-opei-ative finance for the pur- 
cliase of materials and tools and the sale of the products 
is also indicattsd. 

42. Gold avd silver brocade and embroidery — The 
manufacture of fabrics made wholly or jairtly with gold 
or silver thread has tlu-t)ughout the ages been a speciality 
of Benares. Such fabiics arc made principally for tht^ 
internal Indian markets. The industry is organized 
on the lines usually followed by all fairly develojiod 
cottage industries. The hereditary skilled artisan has 
little to learn so far as manipulative efficiency is con- 
cerned. But the industry needs help as regards (i) 
publicity and propaganda in overseas markets, (ii) 
marketing in Inffia and abroad, and (iii) the improve- 
ment of designs and appliances and other forms of 
techmque. 

43. Artistic roood-work — There are three principal 
centres which specialize in different lines of artistic 
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wood-work, viz., Saharanpur, Nagina and Mttkipari. 
Saharanpur specializes in carving and fret work ; the 
predominant scheme of designs is the vine branch, bunches 
of gravies and leaves. Various articles arc produced, 
principally screens, teapoys, tea tables and trays. It 
was estimated in 1923-24 that about 250 persoirs were 
employed in the industry and the value of the tra<ie 
amounted to Rs. 1,20,000 per annum. Nagina specializes 
in bas-relief work, usually on elx)jiy ; there is no fret,- 
work. The surfaces so wrought are stiiuied deep dark. 
The designs are based on geomotiical patterns. The 
articles generally produced are walking sticks, cash and 
jewellery boxes, cigarette-castjs, and similar small 
articles. The industry used to employ about 40 to 50 
persons. The speciality of Mainpuri is the inlaying of 
brass, copper or other metallic wire and ]>ieces in wof)d, 
g^inerally sJteesluim, for making such things as tables, 
teapoys, eoremojiial chairs, trays. Hero also the designs 
are based on geometrical pattca-jis. 

44. Government took over aji industrial school 
at Nagina, but it was run as an OT-dinary carpentry 
s(jhool and was I'ccejitly closed dowii. For the benefit 
of the Mainpuri wire-inlay industry an instructor has 
Ikxui maintained for several decades, but no tangible 
benefit appears to hav<'! resulted. In fact, all these 
industries are declining ; the principal defects are ; 

(i) The use of unseasoned and inferior timbers. 

(ii) Progressiv<’! deterioration of craftsmanship. 

(iii) Lack of finish and. polish, use of inferior 
fittings, stains and other materials. 

(iv) Lack of new designs, and inability to work 
out new classes of aiisicles. 

(v) Insufficient attention to the develoiiment of 
overseas markets. 

45. Artistic pottery — Khu,rja, Nizamabad and Chunar 
specialize in different styles of artistic pottery, but 
the designs, finish, material ai-e all unsuitable or un- 
satisfactory. The present value of the production at 
all the throe centres does not p^^^haps exceed a few 
thousand rupees. The main difficulties have been : 

(i) Inability to improve the body composition 
so as to make the articles less fragile and less porous. 
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(ii) Inability to think out new classes of articles. 

(iii) DeftKitive designs, ai)pliances and technique,, 
particularly in the matter of firing temperatures. 

(iv) The use of inferior glazing materials result- 
ing in cracks in the glazed sui'faees. 

A grant for restsareh work was sanctioned reciontly 
by the Board of Industries, the results ob1fn,ued s<.) far 
are said to Ik^ protnisijig. 

46. Jewellery and gold and silvenmre — Tlie principal 
centres for the manufaciui’e of jewelleiy and gold and 
silverware are Jjuckuow, Benaies and Agia. The trade 
in the products of these industries is Wiasojriai. Govern- 
11 cut ludp lias so far taken two forms, viz., (q) stock- 
ing of a few articles for sale through the Emporium 
and (b) the maintenance of certain (dasses in the crafts 
section of thi' School f>f Aits and Crufts. Tin' scopr^ f<.»r 
State-aid is narrow. 

47. M iscellaneom A number of otlw'r artistic 
eottagi! industries are also still carried on, such as the 
chikan woi-k of Lucknow; the EaiTukliabad, Buland- 
shahr and Lucknow' styles of printing on silk, (mtton and 
other fabrics ; and the marble and alabaster work of Agra, 
ljucknow jiroduces small ornaimmtal articles cast from 
gun-mctal into which silver ornamentation is beaten 
in after the design has been engraved. The ivory 
carving industry of the same place is gradually dying 
out, partly because of the high cost and pirtly on 
account of the competition of other centres in India 

. which are more favourably situated. 

48. Textiles — ^Thc chief non-artistic cottage handi- 
craft is the manufacture of textiles - cotton, silk, woollen 
and mixtures. The one tangible achievement on behalf 
of this industry is the introduction of the flyshuttle 
loom. Certain new lines of work have also been 
assisted, e.g. the weaving of Cossi silks at Benares 
and Shahjalianpur, and the manufacture of one-piece 
blankets by the blanket-Wr'eavers of Najibabad. The 
chief directions in which help is required are the 
adoption of efficient appliances and of new and im- 
proved designs, the supply of technical and commercial 
information, and facilities for marketing. 

49. Leather making and working — ^Leather-making 
and finishing of leather ranks next after the handloom 
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industry, and was recently found to give enxpIt)yniont to 
well <)vcr one lakh of tlie population of the Province 
including about 72,000 actual tanners. Sonic work has 
been, done by the Tanning School at Fatehpur, but the 
industry, which is carried on at a nunibei’ of other 
centres, requires attention in the direction of improving 
the indigeiKUJS methods of tanning as carried on in tlu> 
villages ivithout adding appreciably to the e<\st. 
Leather working comprises the manufacture f)f footw'e.ar, 
harness and saddlery, travelling kit, chm'sas, thongs, 
leather- upholstery and miseeUaneous goods. For foot- 
wc;ar, Agra holds the pride of xilace not only in the 
United Provintjes hut perhaps also in India. In 19i3 24 
this industry gav'e (“inplo^Tnent at Agra alon<' to about 
25,000 persons, its value then bdng lIs.K) laklis a year. 
It is run on cottagt' lines hut is much Ix'tter organized ' 
than the cottage tanning mdustry. Small c^a,]iitaliHts '■ 
belonging to the middle classes take to it ni«u-t‘ * 
kindly than to leather-making. Some schools hav<' been 
maintained or ludjied on Ixihalf of this industri'. * ur- 
it is doubtful wbether they have succeeded in. maJ ei-itiily 
assisting it. The chief form in wliieh assists. nec'i is 
needed by it, is in the direction of markt?ting. 


50. MiscelUmeirus The manufactin’e of lu’ass and 
copper ware for ordinary household use is an. industry 
of some importance giving employment- to about. 14,00 
jiersons. The weight- of the outturn was onet? cisl iinated 
to be about IJ lakhs of maunds ptu- annum, llie 
manufacture of plate and other tablci-wart? and of tin- 
plated utensils like timlis, kutorafi. Iotas and vases is 
a speciality of Mora da bad. Locks, cutlery, hard- 
ware and furnitui'c are also manufactured lai'gely on 
cottage lines. For centuries past Kanauj lias been the 
main centre for the preparation of perfumes ; in 1922 it 
was estimated that the value of this trade amounted to 
about Ils.l2 lakhs per year. Both the mdustry and 
the trade have, however, been on the decline. The 
technical processes of distillation require to bo improved 
hut as the distillation plants have to be movable, the 
problem presents considerable dijfficulties. A number 
of otlier small industries have also come to he estab- 
lished in the Province, such as the manufacture of 
gold and silver thread by the “ electro -deposition of 
metal ” process, hoot polishes and creams chiefly at 
Lucknow, Agra and Aligarh ; boot and shoe laces at 
Lucknow : ekjctrit! lamp stands at Aligai'h ; drug extracts. 
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Scope oj 
work. 


tinctures and other pharmaceutical preparations at 
Cawnpore ; disinfectants at Lucknow and Cawnpore ; 
Turkey-red oil and other preparations for the textile 
(dyeing and finishing) industry at Cawnpore. 

51. The chief direction in which an attempt has 
luthorto been made to help cottage industries is by 
the establishment of a number of industrial schools 
intt^nded to improve the de^signs, the technique and 
hereditary' m(?tbods of woik of the artisans. Their 
actual achien'ements have, however, not come up to 
exjwctation ; they have rarely risen above in effectoal 
efforts to im]iart jwactical instruction, mostly to non- 
artisan boys. The Emporium has helped in the 
marketing of the artistic pit^ducts of col)tage industries 
to the extejit. of alK)ut lls.2.5,0()0 to Rs.3(),000 a yc'ar ; 
it has, hoM'ever, touched ojily a. friiige of the problem. 

t The greatest need of cottage workers at the present 
! time is State-aid towards remunerative maiketijig ; 
there is ctmsiderable scojte lor useful work in this direc- 
tion. Al^other principal direction in which they 
’.equirc' help from the State is the im])rovement of the 
traditional designs and the introduction of new ones, 
and their adaptation to new' classes of goods. To put 
it briefly, cottag(' w'orkers need helj) and guidance as 
regards both marketing and production. 

1) -Expert Advice 

52. The extent of the assistance wliich the depart- 
ment can give to industries must depend largely on its 
capacity to give expert advice to those in the industries 
and trades concerned. For the major industries it must 
have on its staff a number of experts, each responsible for 
the intensive development of a particular industry. Each 
expert should be able to devote the major part of his time 
and energy to the industry placed in his charge — especial- 
ly to problems connected with research and marketing— 
and be comparatively free fn)m teaching duties. He 
should maintain live contact with the trade, w'atch 
markets, and be fully posted up with information about 
this aspect of his work. He should be able to advise 

I ])rospective industrialists about the location of factories, 

! the size and type of plant needed, its initial and working 
costs in relation to output and quality, etc. In short, 
he should be able to give as complete technical, industrial 
and commercial advice and information as possible. 
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The^ experts should be empowered to perform the iieces- | * 
sary administrative functions, carry on correspondence -J 
with other government officers, business men and the 
management of mills, and have dirtfct access to the Direc- 
tor. Their status might be approximated to that of 
deputy directors ; and they should feel that the develop- 
ment of the industry placed under their rt^spective charge 
is their “ special responsibility”. 

53. We recommend that an expert should be attach- 
ed to the de])artment for t^ach of the three selt^cted 
major industries, viz., sugar, oil iind glass. The 
honorary services of the Sugar Technologist to the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research are avail- 
able to the Department at preseirt ; hence it is not 
jiecessary to maintain a separate sugar expert. Th(>rt5 
is already an oil technologist in the department who 
can give advice on the chemical and cjiginecring aspcicts 
of the oil and allied iiidustries. As regards glass, it is 
not likely that a person can l>c found who will combine 
in himstdf the necessary qualifications to be able to 
deal with all the problems of the industry ; it will, thcTc- 
fore Iw necessary to apjxxint various experts in succes- 
sion who may tackle its different phases. Messrs. 
Shah and Duke held that the department should also 
have a leather expeiii (ridfe Appendix T). In addition 
to these experts for spe<'!ific industidc^s, there should be;- 
on the staff of tlui department an industrial engiiw^er;; 
who can deal with problems of industrial engineoi*ingl| 
and a commercial expert for tackling the commercial ‘ 
aspects of industries in relation to those which do not 
fall within the scope of the other experts. These two 
officers may do other work also and perform the func- 
tions of Deputy Directors. 

64. As regards other industries, it is possible to 
utilize the services of the heads of the various industrial 
institutions, for advice and guidance to a certain 
extent. It vdll not be possible for them to work 
like regular wholetime experts ; but they may be called 
upon to perform somewhat similar functions and 
work as superintendents of certain specified industries 
in addition to carrying on their instructional work. 
They should be assigned such administrative functions 
as can be suitably delegated to them, and should tour 
about and supervise subordinate institutions on their 
technical side and visit the centres of the industries 
concerned, so as to remain in close touch with them and 
their requirements. 
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E — Commercial ItUelUgetice 

55. Oru5 of the inipoi-tant duties of each expert 
should ho to compile or help in the compilation of 
technical, industrial and commercial intelligence relating 
to the industry in lus charge and to pass it t)n to 
thosts engaged, or likt'ly to engage, in that industry. 
’[I’ho D<>j)a.rtni<‘iit re<'t>ivos numerous industrial and com- 
mei’cial enquiritJS hut it is not alw'ays in a position to 
ansAv'er tliem j)roperl\'. Tn pai'tienlai-, such work should 
(•omprise : 

{(i) the sourci's, juttual as wt^ll jis poton.tial, of 
raAV materials, thei?- pritjcs ai\d other iiu'.id(>i\tal 
(“xjiej'ses, o.g., cost t)f tra.nsj)ort ; 

(6) th.e uanii's of maker;; of maeldnc ry. its suit- 
ahility for various jnirjioses. pii<a‘S and com- 
])arative w<*rking-ef>sts in r<;Jation to (dlicieiicy ; 

(r) a. study of jurtuai as Well as potential 
mjsrkets for the* products; 

(d) a struh' of tla^ iaovem{!Ut of (jommodities and 
tlu' ag( j*ei( s an.d <;l\aiu\el.s through w'h.’eh it takes 
])la(re ; 

(e) tlifi n.ames c>f tiu' j)lace.s witer»‘ artiekjs are 
coivsumed, tlu; ivtail ];«-ices paid hy (;onsiimers, and 
a study of th(' changes recpiii'tal to suit th(>m to the 
tastes and paying eapacitj' of eustomers. 

5(5. The industrial .surveys, -wducli t<>ok place in 
1923 24, were Oiily a first stop towards a full s\irvcy. It 
was then contemplated tliat these teri’itorial surveys 
wouki he followed up with intensive studies of each 
industry . It has liot, however, beoi». found possible to 
undertake this survey and even the territorial surveys 
have got out of date. Monographs dtuiling with certain 
industries were prepared about a generation ago ; if these 
are revised and brought up to date, they should 
prove useful. Wc suggest that the territorial surveys 
should ho brought and kept upto cLate and that the 
department should build up detailed monographs in the 
first iiistanee for thost? industries which are selected 
for concentrated intensive development. In addition 
a siurvey of consumption, i.e. of the markets for the 
products of this Province — ^both in India and abroad — 
should bo undertaken ; so that it may be known where 
the articles produced are being sold and at what price. 
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Conclusions 


57. The industrial development of t\v' province can 
be fostered in various ways, but the resources of tht? 
department are limited and it (sannot aiTunge to give 
adequate assistaiicc; in all possibles forms to all industries. 
It should, thca'eforts stdtset three industries., viz., sugai\ 
oil, and glass, appoint an expert for each and try to 
develop them intensively in evt^ry wa.y possibles, (ither 
mdustries should also lx; iiel|x;d as fai* as pi-acticablf.;, but 
special attention should be paid to th<' mai-k<‘tiiiLg of the 
products of cottage; irxdustria lists, giving them e^xpei't 
advice and ean v-ijig on experimental and i.'S< arch work. 
It is essential foi' this purpose' to Jiave a surve^y of the 
eominorcial possibilities of diticreiit cottage ii\dustries aud 
to supply f'(uvun( reial ip.telligenee to th<tse ii> busiuess. 
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CHAPTER III 
Makketing 

58. The main problem in front of all industries at 
present is to find a market for their products. Manufac- 
turers are handicapped because they usually have but 
imperfect information as to what consumers really need 
and appreciate. It is therefore necessary to survey and 
study existing markets and ascertain what kinds of 
goods are or art' likely to be required by consumers and 
to what iixtent they arts purchased by them in different 
places. It is, however, not .sufficient merely to know what 
the market needs. The production of good and cheap 
articiles of the type required has to be supplemented by 
organization for pusJiiug sales by canvassing, adver- 
tiscmient, propaganda, (‘.te., so as to bring the quality types 
suitability, price and other relevant dt^tails to the notice 
of consumers. In the case of articles produced by (iottage 
workers, it is further necessary t.o ensiu’c that consumers 
will bo able to get the articles tlu^y want and will not 
b(» disappointed as regards their quality, ju-ice, etc. 

59. Organized industries can to some extent afford 
to study Ihe market, to standardize production and 
arrange for prom]>t siqqjly and to push sales. But they 
also liavc their juoblems, although these are different 
from those of cottage industrialists. The latter are 
mostly illiterate, ]X)or and unorganized. As a rule, 
they are not in clo8«^ touch with the changing require- 
ments of consumers. They tend to become traditional 
and conventional and to continue to manufacture 
according to time-worn designs as their fathers and 
grand-fathers did and trust to luck to find a sale for 
their products ; they cannot always be relied upon to 
manufacture up to specification, being hampered partly 
by incapacity and partly by dishonesty, they do not know 
where to sell their goods to got the best terms. Owing to 
their poverty, they have to sell out as soon as possible 
to the local dealers who often exploit them. The latter, 
however, do iJcrform some useful and at present even 
indispensable services ; in most cases they finance the 
workers and stock the articles for sale after buying them 
up outright ; they sometimes indicate changes in designs 
and patterns and ptmalise bad workmanship by paying 
less. But, generally speaking, they charge a high price 
for their services. They are themselves largely igno- 
rant and do not quite know what the market wants, 
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they have no means for advertising and getting into 
touch with distant markets and their purchases arc 
somewhat in the nature of a gamble. The result is that 
they try to safeguard themselves against losses by 
cutting down the prices they pay ; this in turn practically 
compels the cottage workers to resort, to maJiuactices to 
eke out a living for themselves ; thus the standard of 
article produced deteriorates and the industry declines. 

(iO. This brief survey shows that in the case of A» also of 
cottage industries, the problem of the sale of the nrtmire 
articles produced at a reasonable price is of veiy great ond non- 
impoitance and mere* improvements in the technique itrticare 
of manufacture will not suffice. But sale and produc- 
tion are closely interlinked, and sales <fannot be tleveloped I’ndnsnK’n. 
unless production is also organized and, wdiere possible, 
standardiz(id ; tlu'i’c is a serious j'isk of failure if either 
side of the work does not receive adecpiatc attention. 

It has at the same time to be realized that while some 
degree of standardization is possible in the case of 
ordinary articles made by cottage workers, it is 
difficult if not imj)ossil)]e to standardiz<^ all, especially ?; 
artistic, articles ; nor is too much uniformity desirable for • 
the latter. Moreover, broadlj^ sjx^aking, only the artistic i 
prodticts can aspire to cultivate overseas markets. Tlu^ 
pi’oblems in coimexion with the sale of artistic goods 
are thus different in many ways from those of ordinary 
articles of every day requirement. 

01 . It would, therefore, appear to be more convenient Treatimnt 
to consider the marketing problems of industrial 
products in three sections - subject. 

(A) artistic goods producc^d on cottage lines ; 

(B) ordinary products of cottage industries, and 

(C) products of organised industries —major and 
minor. 

A — Arlware 

62. Tlie question of the sale of artware produced by 
cottage workers in the United Provinces is closely 
interlinked with that of the Arts and Crafts Emporium 
as at present constituted. This institution has passed 
through many stages, various policies have been tried 
and tested and each change of policy or system of work 
has been based on actual previous experience. It would, 
therefore, be an advantage to trace the history of this 
institution in some detail to see what difficulties have 
been encountered and how efforts have been made to 
surmount them. 
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63. A depot was started in Cawnpore in 1915 ; 
it was intended to be a recognized centre where the 
products of cottage industries could be collected and 
made availabk^ to purchasers, and to act as an 
accredited agency for orders where a foreign buyer might 
with some assurance register his order and expect that 
it would be honestly dealt with. Actually it was not 
successful and it was held that the chief caust^s of failure 
were that it mus run on too general lines, that it did not 
make adequate arrangements for establishing a market 
in fbrtiign countries and that it did not furnish sufticiont 
financial facilities to the manufacturer. 

(54. Accordingly in 1921 it was transferred to Luck- 
now, designated as the Arts and (h-afts Emporium and 
placed in charge of Mr. Nat Heard, Principil of the School 
of Arts and Crafts. He organized it de novo, confining its 
activities to artware, and tried to develop fbx*eign trade on 
the liasis of an unrecognized monopoly for the Emporium. 
This yielded good lesults at first. Suiqxliers got fairly 
steady orders and pj'omisiug or proved dc'signs. Buyers, 
esiXicially those overstuis, could rely on the quality and 
finish of the goods they were Imying. Comiexions were 
gi-adually built up. Iti essejxce, this is juactically the 
same system as A\'as, and in sonui (lases is, being even 
noAV followed by the Gulzarbagh Institute, Patna 
(a Bihar Government conctu-n) and by several piivate 
finns, as for instance, th(» Kaila.sh (Vvrpc't Factory at 
Agi’a and Messrs. Hill & Co. at Mifza|)iir for carjM^ts, and 
the CawnjMU'c Dyeing and (.Moth Printing (^o., Cawnpore, 
for Farrtikhabad curtains and other prints, Whtm, 
howt'ver, the cnuistion of India’s })articipation in the 
Wcmbltiy Exhibition was on the anvil, the claims of 
private enterprise had to be considered, and it was 
decided that though the Empx)rium should jjartitripate, 
it shoxdd not be the sole exhibitor or marketing agent 
of the aitistic handicrafts of the United Provinces 
and that manufacturers and traders should be allowed 
to exhibit and market them independently. The results 
were unfavourable not only to the Emporium but also 
tc the United Provinces trade and handicrafts. Private 
entei'prisc! took only a short-sighted view and looked 
to immediate business and quick and large profits. 
Qxiality was Siicrifieed and the Emporium tradition 
went by the board ; the name and the dejxendability 
also went. Unfortunately this was followed by the 
tliseoveiy of irregularities and embezzlements in the 
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Timporium accounts and after an enquiry Mr. Heard 
and some of the Emporium staff had to go in 1924. 
Though the policy had a promising hegiiming, the later 
developments left an unliappy legacy and an cauI 
memory. 

(if}. This led to the adoption of the j}olif!y th it the 
Em];)orium should ho a’un as a businciss concf^rn and 
snould “ pay its own way”. It was removed from the 
Arts and tlrafts School and located in the business 
quarter of Lucknow ; latfw on, the control of the principal 
of the Arts School was given up and a sejaarate business 
Manager api>ointed. '^I’hc Burn (Committee in 1 925 
recommended tlxat the business should be divided into 
three branches, viz. 

(a) agency work for manufacturers Av'ho would 
deposit samples at the Emporium at conhdential 
ratt>s for wholesale consignments, 

(b) sale, on a commission basis, of articles on 
behalf of manufacturers, and 

(c) purchase of sjiecially selected pi’oducts and 
their retail sjxle. 

But the Emportum could get no agency work or 
obtain articles for sale on a commission basis. It trtod 
to work as a small curio retail shop, but it soon became 
fjlear that, owiug to the heavy overhead (‘xpeuses, 
}mrtly ii'-cessitated by the propagandist work it had to 
do (though this had no j>lace in the programme then 
prcscnbed by (h)v<!rnment), it coidd not j>ossibl;v pay 
its way. 

()<^ Moreover, it was felt that Gov^ernujcnt shouldf 
not engage in business merely to make a T:)rotit and| 
should ho'lp cottage indiistricjs by adverti/.iug and \ 
publicity and by iimmeing purchast's with a view to 
sale - not for private profit but with the idea of giving 
state-aid to unorganized cottage workers. Accorflingly, 
a 1U5W policy was enuncriat{*d in 1 929 that thti Emjxirium 
slw)uld be partly a business cojiceni and j)artly a 
publicity-propaganda agency and shoixld be subsidized 
by Government to the extent of ils.20,()00 a yt'ar. 
Retail and wholesale trade were permitted and the 
Business Manager was given a direct personal monetary 
interest in the volume and value of the trade handled 
by or through the Emporium. The expoj-t trade i 
was intended to be the main object and the retail \\ 
business only a subsidiary function, which should 
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be carried out only till supplies could be properly 
, organized. The aim was to carry no stocks ; the 
j Emporium w as to work as far as possible on a “ sample 
i and catalogue ” basis, buying against orders received, 
’ and to acquire a reputation for selling al^licles of good 
workmanshij) and design at a fair price and ■w'ith 
promptitude and fair dealing. The difficulty of working 
without .stocks was realized, but the idea of a subsidized 
stockist was not accepted and it w'as decided that 
the minimum stoc'ks I'cqTiired should l>€t carried. 

(57. Tliis policy has been m force ever since. The 
results of the various systems may bo seen from the 
following table which shows the net c*f)et of the Empo- 
rium, i.e., tlu^ actual expenditure minus the trading 
l^rofits, and the value of tlio sales made by it at Luck- 
now, at its various agencu?s and abroad ; 


Twnm^er Iyij, and txpendHure on, the Emporium. 
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1929-27 
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4,997 

24,754 

12 

23,380 

800 
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XoTE. — («) Tin.’ fijufuiTis il *!xpen<li.t ure for th« years l!l24-2o — 1927-28 ar*' for the 
total o.xpenclitun'. Tht>so f:>r the .siih.sot|iiont years roproaent the not expenditure 
after (loducrtiiig tis' trotiiii prf>iits. Xo ac;oount has botvi taken of dopr«3eiation in 
the value of st« wk. 

(6) The systf^m >f branehos and ageiioios wtis inaugurated in 1930-31. 

(c) During tihe I 3t weatlior the Kinporium remained closed at Lucknow 
but- was opened at MussoorJ 

{d) For sales at Mussoorie. 
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It will be seen that though foreign sales have declined 
in value during the past few years, the total business 
done is slowly increasing, because of the branches and 
agencies which have been established. 

68. In other words, the Em^rium as a sellmg 

organization has, in spite of the widespread depression 
in trade, not only maintained its trading position but 
extended its total business. Tt is also finding a larger 
market for artwaro products, thus conferring benefits on 
the cottage workers. On the other hand, it has not beei^ 
able to effect any noticeable improvements in cottage 
industries, has failed to introduce new designs and ha^; 
not developed foreign markets, although this was 
intended to be its primary function. Tt has also been 
ui-ged that in effect it has reduced itsedf to the position 
of a retail shop, mostly for curios and aidware, main- 
tained by Government. The ratio of expenditure to 
turnover has been criticized as tixeessive, and the|/ 
<|iu;stion about the state competmg with private enter- j 
piise in this direction has also been raist'd. * 

69. The points for consideration, therefore, are whe- 
tlier the underlying policy of the Emporium is sound or 
needs alteration ; whether it is being run along right 
lines ; what steps should be taken for tlie development 
of trade, both foreign and Indian, and how* it should be 
organized. These problems will bo considered under the 
following heads : 

(а) Policy, 

(б) System, 

(c) Indian trade, 

(d) Foreign trade, and 

(e) Organization. 

70. The present policy is that the Emporium should Policy. 
be run as a state-owned concern, with a special grant 

froih Government. This is criticized on the ground 
that it has deteriorated into a mere retail shop g etting 
a big subsidy from Government aiid that private 
enterprise could do the work at much less cost to the 
state. Now, the functions of the Emporium are three- 
fold ; (i) it has to act as a sort- of “ commercial museum,” 
introducing new designs and carrying on publicity and 
propaganda, so as to bring the articles made to the 
notice of consumers ; (ii) it must find or create markets, 
both wholesale and retail, for artwaro goods made by 
cottage workers, and (iii) it must organize the latter so 
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as to got them to execute orders honestly and in accord- 
ance with a2>proved standards and designs. At the 
same time it must he borne in mind that it is not a 
profit-making concern J>iit one designed to better the 
lot of cottage workers. Wo consider tliJit these 
functions, some of whit^h are of an altniistic nature, 
cannot be cari-ied on by an organization which is not 
state -ownc-d. 'i.’he Mmporium is not intended to bo a 
mere selling business and must atToi'd facilities for 
publicity and jjropagaufLx and maintain a living con- 
nexion between tlio manufactui’crs and the cons^mt^I•s, 
acting ill tlmir interests and not in its own. Such 
work cannot be done b^'' a jn'ivate or subsidizetl insti- 
tution. 

71. An alternative that was sugg?\stod to us aimed 
at bifuT'cating the work. It M'as pro])o3ed that C«ov- 
emment should only be responsible for the p’lilan- 
tliropic pai't of the work and should nin a “ commei'cia! 
museum ” for the 7 )urpose. Tliis institution AV'oukl 
only stoek sampk^s on the basis of which orders might 
bo secured. In view of the fact, how'tivor, that nr\- 
orgatiizcd eottagi‘ workei’s would not be. able to comp.iy 
with orders prom (it ly or a-t short notice, and in order to 
avoid the resulting loss of business, the maintenance 
of some stocks was e.onsidoi'od indispensable. To 
meet that difficulty it was suggested tliat this strictly 
(jommei-cial part of tht*. w'ork might be ti-ausfcri\xl to a 
private-owiK d but statc-subsidizt-d business concc'i'u 
which might keep stocks and do the selling work, 
I’ecfUA'ing a small subsidy from Covernm<>nt for tho 
purxJose. Thus tluj “ museum ” w'ould obtain orders 
and pass them on to tho subsidized stockists, who 
would supply tJie artitdes required, if in stock, or get 
them made. 

72. We doubt, however, if tho work would be 
effectiv'ely eari’iod on in this way, as it presupposes 
oomploto co-ordination between the “ museum ” and 
the private con' t'rn. Mo-vuver, tho “ museum ” will find 
it very difficult to woi-k on a basis of samples in the 
case of artware, as the industry is in an undeveloped 
stage and those articles are Jiot standardized. A largo 
number of samples will have to be kept in any case and 
they will have to bo sold off from time to time and 
replaced by new ones, if the museum is to fulfil its 
jwoper function ; in other w'ords, it cannot avoid sales. 
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Again, there are likely to bo difficulties if a new design 
is introduced by one institution and the articles 
made accordingly arc to be supplied to anotlior ; 
after all, what the cottage worker wants is not a new 
design or shape for its own sake, but the ability to 
sc?ll what he inakes, and i:. is the jxirsou wlio })laces 
orders , "with him to whom he will turn and not to the 
museum for Jiclp and guidance. Moreover, tlie cottage 
woj'kers n(;ed to bo proi>or]y trained ; a subsidized 
stoeki>st will look to his own prolits and not to the 
traininsc of the cottaw? industrialislis or the need for 
maintaining a certain standard of quality and work- 
manship. A shop owned and run by tiovernmont would 
b(^ able to set uj) a standard, both as n^gards price and 
quality, to whicli, privat(5 tmtorprise can conform. 
We consider that it \\'iil be an advantage if all these 
functions are carried on by a siugK' organization, which 
can only be a State-owned iCmporium and that, there- 
fore, the policy in respect laid d-iwn in i9 

no(Hl not. be changial ; in other words, the Mmpori.um/| 
should i>e partly an agency for jmblhuty and propa-ji 
ganda r<.'(;civing a subsidy from government and! i 
partly a business concern, but the deveiojuneat of the i ! 
expor t txado should, Jj.e. .its ffl ain pbjc-et ^^nd the riit ai^ t 
business only a siihsidia yy care should also 

he taken to sec that it does not GcMiome a mere retail 
sho]) and attends to its other and more important 
functions. 

7.1. While the iiolicy guiding the mainteiianeo of tlie 
Emyjorium appears to ho sound, the sy.st.un on which it 
is actually being worked needs to bo imiiroved. In par- 
ticular, the Emporium has not been abL.; to introduce now 
designs and shapes wliich would appeal to consumers 
or to give suffieitmt jiractical guidance to manufacturers 
in this I’ospcet. Eor instance, Inuss Wtirkors still con- 
tinue to make only trays and vasi^s ; no attempt has 
been made to introduce the manufacture of other kmds 
of articles, or even to prepare tlicm in more attractive 
shapes and improved designs ; ash trays are still made 
in marble, ri-gardlcss of ibbo fact that ashes leave a 
stain thereon ; beautiful work is often spoilt by lack 
of finish, e.g. big nails, bad hinges, etc. It must be 
the business of the Empoidum to bring such defects to 
the notice of the manufacturers and to pass on new ideas 
to them. 


System. 
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;i 74. Again, it is to be regretted that the School of 
i Arts and Crafts, which is intended to be a seminary 
I of design, should have done so little to help in the 
\ introduction of new designs "with commercial possibili* 
‘ ties. The object of the designs evolved by the School 
appears to be to try and bring about a change in 
public taste. The Emporium, however, must aim at 
supplying designs acceptable to the public, both in 
India and abroad, so tliat the volume of biisiness handled 
by or through it or with its assistance, may grow 
to the maximum extent. The Business Manager is 
not a designer of artwarc ; he only understands these 
goods as a salesman. We recommend that the Super- 
intending Craftsman of the School should work as 
an Adviser of Designs to the Emporium and be held 
responsible for their introductiori and improvement ; 
it may be impressed on him that this should be taken 
as among the more important ItJgitimate duties 
attaeh(’d to his post. He shtnild be given an assistant to 
st'rve as a craftsman desigiv.;r, who would prei>are 
designs and help in their execution. We do not con- 
sider it necessary to import a spi^cial designer, in order 
to introduce designs which would bo i>opular in foreigti 
markets, as siich a person would be unduly ii\clined 
to westenuze Indian designs ; but the needs of the 
trade and the present and probable tastes and 
tendencies of consumers must be ascertained, and 
designs adapted and improved accordingly. 

75. The introduction of ncAV shapes and designs 
must bo supplemented by some arrangements for 
t‘usuring that the articles are manufactured accord- 
i’.igly ; in other words there must be some agency for 
seeing that orders are properly executed. The 
Emporium has to depend for this purpose on local 
dealers and middle men who supply the necessary raw 
materials and finance to the cottage workers, see that 
they manufacture in accordance \iith the designs 
rt^quired, and them sell the goods to the Emporium ; 
naturally they charge their own profits and have a 
tendency to increase them by paying as low a price as 
possible to the cottage workers. Again, they try to 
short-circuit the Emporium by supplying articles direct 
to consumers and thereby set up cut-throat competition 
among themsf Jvos, which leads to a gradual deterioration 
in the quality of the articles made and consequent 
■damage to the industry ; this is what happened at and 
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after Wembley. The establishment by the State of 
branches of the Emporium at manufacturing centres is 
not considered feasible, chiefly on accomit of the expense. 
Co-operative societies should, however, be started for the if 
purpose where local and other conditioios permit andll 
subsidized to some extent by the State. Until these are 
developed, there is no alternative to selecting a few 
reliable local men and placing orders through them, on; 
the definite understanding that they must arrange for 
their projKir execution and deal fairly with the actual: 
manufacturers. The touring staff of the department ' 
should see that this is being done. 

7<h The qu(istion has been raised as to Avhether 
the Elmj)oriuin should put its own (dients into direct 
touch with the dcsalcT's or try to preserve a sort of 
monopoly. We consider that this is a matter which 
may well be left to the discretion of the department. 

'I'he interests of the industry as a whole should bo borne 
in mind ; and if it is found that it would be to the 
advantage of both the consumer and the cottage worker, 
there is no T’cason why the two should not be put into 
ilirect touch with eacih other. Each case must bo 
decided on its merits in the liglit of the r<?l lability and 
<!apacity of the cottage industrialists .and the local 
dealers concerned and the nature of the clieixt or the 
consumer ; greater caution v/ill have to bo exercised infi 
this respect in the case of the foreign, than of the;' 
internal Indian, trade. ij 

77. In order to develop the trade in ai-twaro in India Indian 
tho Em|)orium has been advertising in a number of Trade. 
provincial papers and sending out catalogues. Agencies 
have been established at Darjeeling, Calcutta, Mussoorie 
and other places. Goods from the Emporium aio being 
exhibited free of charge at the museums at Allahabad, 
Ahmedabad, and Poona, and some sales are also taking 
place there. An-angements have been made with tho 
provincial depots at Lahore and Patna to woi'k as 
selling agents of the Emporium, the latter being their 
sole buying agency for this class of goods. It will 
thus bo seen that a certaui amount of iiseful work 
has already been done ; but more is needed if tho 
Indian trade in artware is to bo proiwjrly developed. 

In particular, more agencies are required for tho impor- 
tant towns. In these cases, as the selluig of goods is|j 
the primary if not the solo object, it is not necessary! i 
that the business should be carried on by Governmentj i 
themselves. But business in new centres may bestf\ 
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be developed by first opening a shop as a branch of the 
Emporium, managed by one of its employees. After 
vorking it for a year or two, and when it has been 
thoroughly tried out and (established, cfToi't.s should bo 
0 .040 to hand it over to a private agency, under a suit- 
fiblo system of subsidy, as has ])e(?n done at Mussoorie. 
Such a systceni will make it (easier to get reliable local 
jeersons to take over the shop as a going coneem 
aud will also jx^rmit of the Empoi’ium finding out the 
exact requirements of the market. 'J’he trade in ait 
goods is so limited, that unless its possibilities are 
jwoved by means of a demonstration at the expense 
of the Government, ordinary business men might not 
find it suflieiently attractive and ndght hesitate to 
take it up. 

78. Tlxe development of Indian trade alone will, 
however, not suHice. It is essential to make strenuous 
('fforts to revive the foreign trade w'hicdi of late has 
fallen off so considerably. All that has been done so far 
in this connexion is to issue a few adveilisimients in 
various foniga magazines, to send out illustrated 
catalogues showing piixios in dollars, stcu’Iingand rupees, 
to fonx'ard exhibits to the Indian Trade l^ublicity 
()ffie(!r and take part in a few exhibitions ovcrsc'as. No 
organized efi'ort has been made along right lines to 
(kivelop this trade. ^J’he present arrangements for 
jniblicity are insuflScient to sccui'e a market for pro- 
vincial art ware in foreign countries. Occasional parti- 
cipation in exhibitions is not enough and ari'angemcnts 
must be made for establishing a more lasting and 
intimate contact with foreign markets. 

79. The first (picstion that arises in this connexion, 
however, is whether in view of the prevailing economic 
depn^ssion there is any scope for the development of 
foreign trade. In April, 1932, the Advisoiy Com- 
mittee of the Emjxorium expressed the view that 
“ at present and apparently for some time to come it 
xviil not be advisable for the Emporium either to coai- 
centrate on building up a trade abroad or to devote any 
large portion of its energies to this pursuit, as conditions 
abroad are adverse, tariffs prohibitory, exchange in 
many cases very disadvantageous and sales at a stand- 
still.” It is true that the demand for artware goods 
has been considerably reduced ; but inquiries in England 
by Mr. Duke when he was on leave there and &om 
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■the Indian Tradti Publicity Ollicer go to sliow that 
thcfe is still considt^rahle scope; for trade, provided the 
articles arc made in j)i-o|icr shapes and attractive designs 
and are supplied at suiteblc prices, and an organized 
efFort is made to develop the work by establishing oiu; 
or more local ageru;u;s. 

80. We suggest that, t^) start with, a suitable; 
agency should be established in Loudon. It would 
be more convenient if a number of neighbouring prov- 
inces were to combine •bo maintain siurh an agency. 
A scihemo for such w<>rk bas(;d on sugg(;stions received 
from tht; Indian Ti’adc (Vmirnlssieuer is CTiclost^d as 
Af)pendix III. We l ecomnn-nd thet some such scheme 
may be given a trial as an cxperim<;ntal measiire for a 
pc'riod of, say, thre<; years. Adequate; security should b<; 
ta ken from the firm entrusted with the work, and 
due care and caution exercised when sending out articles 
on a consignment basis, the maximum vahie of the 
got>fls which may be so sent Ining fixed befoniiand. 
if such an agency is <*stabli.slied, it should obtain its 
sui>plies of articles from the United Pro^in(^es through 
the Em|X)iium only, and should inform the latter 
of the shapes and designs requir<.(d. It -would only do 
wbolosale w'ork ; the cost of maintaining a retail shop 
might jwove prohibitive, and rt^tail sale might also 
It ad to complaints of interference in trade; by retail 
tlealors in London. This w'holesalc; agency will adopt 
such methods of advtirtisoment as it considei’s suit- 
able for the tradt;. But its effoits must be supple- 
mented by the Emptwium continuing and expanding 
its present publicity and propaganda acti-vitios, by 
the issue of catalogues, bulletins and leaflets, by adver- 
tising in trade joiu’uals and also in the. papc;rs and 
booklets which arc seen by tourists ; by putting u]> 
show cases of samples on ptssonger ships, in big hotels, 
u,t railway stations, in the offices of tourist companies, 
etc. — provided, of course, this is j>ci*mitted ; and by 
continuing -to take ]mrt in exhibitions. 

81. These efforts will, how'evor, not suffice unless 
the articles are felt to be reasonably worth the price 
charged for them. It is true that artware products are 
not governed by ordinary rules and often fetch fancy 
prices. But present market conditions demand that 
the prices should not be too high. According to the 
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t^xisting pricing system prescribed for the Emporium, 
the prices chajged in j foreign markets are substan- 
tially higher than tMc cost price in India, \\ hen 
trade is in a depre=sse<f statt.>, a high level of prices 
makes business almost impossible. It is, therefore, 
suggested that foreign wholesale buyers should be 
charged only the actual piiee for the goods paid by 
tile Emporium, plus out-of-pocket expenses, such aji',- 
j’acking charges, fivight, insurance, etc. and that^ 
very small amount should be charged for profits, 
salary <»f staff, overhf ad erharges. etc. This concession 
sJioidd he brought s|Heially to the notice of foreign 
huytrs. At tlu' sanu* time the Emporium should make a 
special point of si^nding out ojily goods of a high standard, 
so that its hall mark may sei'vc as a guarantee of quality 
and in eoui*se of time may come to lx- recognized as 
such. 

82. We Ix'lieve that juaion along these lines will help 
in the development of tradt? abroa<l. But trade 
<;ajUi,ot be properly devclopt^d without |H‘rsonal contact, 
and it will liclj) business materially if an attempt 
is mad(r to intj’oduce the goods in other (countries by 
personal interviews. For this piupost^ wo recommend 
that an officer should be st'Ut on a tour to the United 
Kingdom and th(! < ontineiit during tii«> next summer and, 
Intel' if nccessai-y, to (/auada, the United States of 
America, Austialia, i to. I’hi? itiiierai'y of the tour shoidd 
be ari'angcfl in consultation with the High (Commis- 
sioner ; it will an advantage if it can be made to 
J.t in with imj.'oitant exbihitions and fairs. Tltis 
officer shouhl take? with him rcjiresi'iitativo sets of 
samples and catalogues. Ho should make; a careful 
sti;dy of the imi;oitaiit markets, find out tlie special 
req uirt.incnts of caeii and the lines of g<iods whicdi are 
most likely to be in demand thcii-e. Ho should estab- 
lish contacts with impoitant oi-ganizations and mer- 
chants who may be ai-'le to act later as coiTcsi'ondents 
for regularly supplying marki.t repoi-ts and other infor- 
mation of interest to the trade in India ; the Emporium 
may arrange to supply them with similar reports in 
return. He should look for reliable and influential 
parties w'ho may ho suitable for work as selling agents 
on behalf of the 1 mporium and obtain information a» 
to the lines on which the agency business can be 
developed, leaving the exact terms of each agency to be 
settled later. 
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83. The existii)^ organization oi the Emporium Organiza 
<!ontinue more or less as it is, but the incn)a8t>(l activities^**'®”- 
proposed -will Jieccssitate some additions to the staf^.;! 

The development of foreign and Indian tiade aloh^f 
the lines si.ggested will mean that the Busines^'fi 
Manager will have to do a groat deal of touriug. He mUji 
require a capable assistant who <'an be left in charge 
during his absence in addition to a craftsman desigut'r. 

The advisability of giving the stalT a small com- j, . 
mission on sales may also be considered. Further, the | 
Emporium will have to appoint some men to work 
as part-time commercial travellers on its behalf and 
])ay them stune alloAVancos. When tomixmiry branch(^s 
are started, it will be neccssjiry to apj)oint for each 
such branch one branch manager and oik'. or more 
assistants and peons. Increased provision will also bo 
required for contingencies, (a)mmorcial f)perations, et(;. 

A provisional roviscMl budget of the Ejnj)orium is given 
in Table I of Appendix XI'/. 

B — Non-art products of collage industries 

84. So far, practically nothing has been done to 
help in the sale of nou-ai‘t goods produced by cottage 
industrialists, although there are, a number of sucli indus- 
tries with apxneciable potentialities w'hich arc in urgent 
need of state assistance Avith regard to marketing. Ey 
way of illustration may Ikj mentioned tiro lock and 
liardAvare, the Moradabad plate a)id the brass-ware 
industries. By for the most important, howevtu’, is th-.; 
handloom industry. There are a number of lines in 
which no question of competition botw'oen tin? mills ami 
the handloom weavers arises : certain designs and 
|)attorns can be made and marketed by the handlooTfx j ; 
weavers more cheaply in the long run than by the mills,''; 
e.g. covers, curtains and table cloths. Oottago-worker;-}i'v> 

.sliould bo taught to specialize hi the mauufocturo of 
articles which do not (compete Avith factory j)roduct.s. 

These should then be standardized as far as possible, 
and a systematic effoi-t made to evolve designs and 
l»attems that are popular in the market. 

85. There is not likely to be much of an export A Com- 
market for these articles, at least at present, and efforts fj^rcial 
wiU have to bo concentrated on the development of the -“wew/i. 
internal market. For this purpose it is necessary to 

biing to the notice of the public the nature of the articlc;s 
made by cottage workers. They should be advertised 
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Avidely, catalogues should bo issued where possible, 
and tho articles popularized at exhibitions. This work 
obviously oajuiot bo done by the cotta g j workers thein- 
selvos and some sort of government oiganization is neces- 
sary to do it on their behalf. Such an organization 
should in addition be able to canvass orders on l)ehalf 
of tho cottage workers, and must, therefore, aiTange 
to keep samples of 8tandardi?;ed articles a.nd bring 
them to the imtice of consumers, so that the public may 
knoAV' whiit sort of goods arc av'ailable and wh(we. Li 
other words, there should be a “ coiumercial museum ” 
run by Government to perforin theses funetiojxs on 
behalf of the cottage workers, acting like an altruistic 
wholesale agiuit on their behalf. As the articles will be 
standfirdizc'd it will not bo necessary for this organiza- 
tion to take up sales ; it AV'ill sutUce in their case to bring 
j eonsunxeis into direct touch with the rixahers of these 
‘i standardized articles. Moreover, the value of the pro- 
ducts of han.dloom weavers nloju^ runs into several lakhs 
and it woxild not be feasible or possible for Government 
to maintaiji an. organization like the Emporium for 
holpbig more directly in the sale of the goods made. 
This organization may, however, be run either sepa- 
rately or in co.ujimetion Avith the Emixirium. 

8l>. Tlu^sc efforts aloiu' AA’ill mexd AAdlh little 
success unless they are supplemented by an organiza- 
tion AAdiich AA'ould itself arrange to purchase the goods, 
or a portion thereof, for disposal. Tht; Axaiavcrs and 
other cottage workers are too jioor to be able to hold 
on to their stocks ; they must sell their products almost 
as soon as they are made, so that they may get money 
to manufactmt? more articles. Experiments have been 
tried in the Go-op(wative Department to induce them 
to deposit their manufactures v/ith a sales organization 
on a sale and commission basis, but have not been 
successful mainly be< auso of their need for immediate 
cash or financial accommodation. A Government 
institution can not cany stock of this kind. The alterna- 
tive is to find reliable firms each of which would under- 
take to pui'chase a particular class or type of articles 
as soon as they are made and then market them. We 
suggest that if any such firm is forthcoming, it might, 
in the first instance, bo given a suitable subsidy on a 
sliding scale depending on the value of the goods which 
it purchases. 
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87. The buying agents wouhl be under an obligation 
to purchase all the goods prodiieed -]>rovid(Hl, of course, 
they are up to standJird — and not to ineko purchases 
of similar articles from others. Tiu^ rates at which 
the fii*ish(Hl goods will b(< purchased by tliein will have 
to bo settled beforehand ; aiTaiigemonts for tht^ purchase 
of the raw material i-c'quired will have to be made at. 
the sanu' time, s^) that, the maunfactun^rs may not be 
adversely alioctod by fluctuations in the prii:*<? of the 
raw materials used. Sttvps u'ill have to b<> talcou to 
ensure that tho? goods produced are not sold to any tnhei’ 
agency. An alternative? is that the artiel(?s }>rodueed 
may he purchased by the bujdng agents, not at a )>rice 
fixed in advance, l)ut at ar -price which boars a detijiitc 
i-(?lation to the luling i>riee of tho yarn used, 'fo stari. 
with, we suggest that a baying agent should bo a])pobited 
for textiles ; after gaining t^xperie-nco of the woi'king of 
this system in tho case of tire prodticts of hattdloom 
weavers, similar arrangements ean be made for ol.htu' 
cottag<? industries. As a sole buying agent for the pro- 
ducts of all the wcavtii's seattc^rod over the province ]>rc- 
supposcs a strong <)rgani7:ation of them, we recom- 
mend that, to begin with, this solo buying agent shoukl 
confine his activities to nrtieles made by eo-ojxwativts 
societies of cottage weavers, whiiih uu»nber about 40. 
These can be trained under proper guidance and su]>er- 
■\dsion to nuinufacture articles up to a c(?riain standard 
and in thoii' tiaso the price, to be ]>a!d for the goods e.au 
be settled more (easily and with greater fairness to lu>th 
sides than in the case of unorganized weaveis; tluf 
edueativuj and propagandist value of the work done will 
thus be greater. Thorefifter solo-buying age.nt.s may be. 
appointed for dealing with articles produced by ot.her 
workers. 

C — 27ie jyrodwis of organized hulufilrie^s 

88. Tho problem in j?onn(vxion v ith the marketing of 
the products of organized mdii.sti'jcs t.liffers from that of 
the disposal of the articles made by cottage workers ui 
that standardization is much easier, and quality can, 
generally speaking, be guaranteed. But though these 
industries are organized for purposes of product ioji, 
they are not always able to secure constant niarkets 
for their products. The larger faetoiies are al>k? to 
got over this difficulty to some extent as they can aflferd 
to carry stocks, hold up sales, or work on a commission 
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basis as may bo required ; and generally they are able to 
have their own sole sedliug agents in most of the principal 
towns. But the problem of bringing the articles made 
in the United Provinces to the notice of consumers 
generally remains, especially in the case of the smaller 
concerns. These j)roducts are no doubt, stocked by 
dealers in at least the more important towns, but a 
buyer does not always know where to get them. 

89. ^^Hiat aj>pt.‘ars to be required, therefore, is an 
organization Avhich would be able to bring U. P. 
products promincjitly to the jiotice of the con- 
sumers at large. For this purpose there should be a 
not work of what may be called “ IJ. P. Stores ” 
in most of the largfi towns, where a buyer could go 
and confidently rely on being able to obtain gfumine 
U. P. made goods. Those “ Stores ” may work on a 
conxMUssion basis and should only sell articles made 
in the United l.Vovineos bearing a guarantee of 
quality and place of manufacture ; they sboukl aiiii 
at stoekb'g ju’iniarily articles of <‘very day need so 
that they may be able to supply the jicrmal requii'c- 
ments of local consumers. Those “ Stores ” should las 
set up or recogjiiiscal by a central organization which 
would treat tht'iu, as it.s ovv'p. agencies and siqxa’viso and 
(jontrol them. It will have to ensure t.hat its agents 
jire absolutely rtdiable ; otherwise mamifacturers would 
hesitate to <leal with them. Barge factoi'ies Avliich wish 
to utilize the services of this organization aird its ageifts 
should b(5 at liberty to do so. Mr. Sinha is, howevco-, 
of the oimiion that t.l\is org^mization should not dt'.d 
with the ]>roducts of large-scale textile factories, it 
must maintain a directory so that when an enquiry is 
received as to whore a particulai' article of U. J*. 
manufacture can be obtained, it may bo able to 
supply the information at once. In addition to tbo 
establishment of fixed sale agencies in the larger tow'JiS 
it should employ commercial travellers who may cairy 
samples and canvass orders in smaller jilaces. This 
central ojganization may b(^ known as the “ Unitr d 
Provinces Mai*keting Association.” 

90. An institixtion of this kind must be non-official 
in ebaraett'r, though it will have to be aided by the 
State. It may be a joint-stock limited-liability concern 
with a subsidized capital of say 5 lakhs, Govemmeiit 
taking a fair proportion of the shares in order to create 
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confidence in its ^(^IiabiIity and liaving adequate re-|i 
presentation on the directorate. (Jovemment may alsoU 
assist in making enquiries about the reliability of the I 
individuals or firms to whom agencies arc to be given 
and of the commercial travellers it may have to apfM)int. 
Further, Government may, in the lieginning, make suit- 
able grants to me<?t the initial expense of pi*e]>ariug 
catalogues, issuing advertiscunents, etc. This Associa- 
tion would be a useful adjunct to the Department of 
Industries. We I'ecommend that a scheme along some 
such lines should l)e worked out in detail. 

D — Exhibition/i 

91. Participation in cxlubitions should be of great 
advantage for all industries. The de|:»artment has l>een 
participating in and assisting cxlubitions and fairs to a 
camsid.^rable extent, and such participation appears to 
have been generally appreciated. \Vet would, however, 
like to point out that, if these exhibitions are to have a 
lasting effect, it is essential that the work done at an 
exhibition nujst be followed up. A report should be 
prtiparod about each exhibition summarising the results 
achieved from the industrial j)oint of view ; the popu- 
larity of the designs exhibited and the* tastes and tendeii- 
cies of the consumers as ascertained at tlusse exhibitions 
.should be noted and the information i>asscd on to the 
Emporium and any other organization which is in touch 
with the manufarturers. Again, the aim of participation 
in an exhibition should not be merely to sell a few articles 
or secure a few orders, but to establish permanent trade 
connexions by getting into touch with potential 
buyers and making arrangements for the future. 
With a view to avoid the danger of the market being 
spoilt by the exhibition of trashy articles or by sales 
either at cut-throat or unduly high prices, it is also 
essential to ensure that the department does not help 
manufacturers and dealers to obtain stall space at these 
exhibitions, without satisfying itself that they can Iw! 
relie<l on to exhibit only articles of good quality and at 
fair prices. 

92. Those remarks apply still more strongly to over- 
seas exhibitions and fairs. The selection of the 
classes of articles to be exhibited may have to be based 
on considerations not necessarily the same as in the case 
of fairs and exhibitions in India. But the need for 
following up the cues obtained and for establishing 
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and maintaining permanent connexions is even greater. 
We need not dilate on the advantages of co -operating 
Avith the High Commissioner’s offiee and with other 
provinces so as to combine economy \Aith effective results. 

A Pertna;/ j 93. In this connexion Ave suggest that a jK^rmancTAt 
nenH In- '^^xhibition AA'liich may bo (jailed the Industries Fair 
dvstries ^should bo establishe(i for the j)iir[)Oso of exhibiting 
Fair. sajnples of articles manufactured in the United Pro- 

vinces. 'rh('r(: a].)fKjats to be need for a place whore 
one might go and see a sample of the different kinds 
of articles prodiieod-in the province. It is hoped that 
thtJ advTrti.sieg v'alue of such an organization Avill be 
Tccoguized by the maiuifactur(.vrs aa'Iio w ill supply samples 
free of cost but in the first instance soin.e samples may 
haA’e to be jnircjhasod. ^l.’he cost AA'ould be small. This 
Industries Knir Av'ill be in tluj natunj of a museum or 
exhibition, and. quite difforont in its scope from the 
EmiMuiiun tiie "‘Commercial Museum.” which 

AA'iil be ag<MK ies for tlu' ma.rkd.ing of the products of 
minor aju). cottag'.j indii.strios. 


b!. We may now sum uj) our jirojjosals under this 
(jhaplei-. W(' attach very great irnporta'KJo to tlie 
pro]H>r (U vailojuneut of marketing faciliti<js (‘speijialiy 
for cottage industi’ies. It st'cins to us that tiuAJO 
diffii'ent tyjx;s of organization ai’e required. For art- 
AvaiAJ goods there should bo a state-owned jimpoiium, 
AA'orking ]jartly as a business eoncirrn, and jiartly w'ith 
altruisl.ie luotiAa s for tlu* benefit of tluj cottage AA'orkers. 
It must d(jA'ote sfK'cial attcJiition to tJie uitroductiou of 
iieAV si uip‘:'S and designs and to seeing that articles are 
made according to sjKJcificjations ; it mu.st employ reliable 
local agents for the latter, until the AAwk can he taken 
ovtT liy co-operative soeicjties. It must carry on 
propaganda b\' adv( rtising widely, ]>ublishiug directories, 
eatalogiii s, Itulietins, etc., exhibiting samples in show 
eases at railwuy stations, passenger ships, tourist offices, 
hotels, etc., by emjiloying commercial travellers, by 
taking jiart in (jxhiliitious, etc. It should pay special 
attention to tlu' development of foreign trade, and 
should for this purpose appoint suitable agents there, 
loAA’er its prices and establish pcjrsonal contacts Avith 
local traders. While special attention should be paid 
to developing foreign business, Indian trade should 
not be neglected ; in order to develop it, benches 
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should be established at important centn^s all over 
India, whic?h, after a year or two, may be handed over 
to private eT\t;a’|»ri8(?. For the marketing fjf the 
products of oth(5r industrios wJiiclt can to some extent bo 
standard! ed, especially handloom textiles, we recom- 
mend thatp a commercial museum shf>uld started, 

either iix 'MnxjniKitiou with the Emporium or otherwise, 
and a solo bu 3 'ing agoiifiy established for taking ov<'r 
in the first instance all the products of (?o-operati vo 
societies of cottage W(^avors and subsidised by (Jov- 
ernmont. After gaining a little experience, this system 
of work may be ext:*»»<led to otlicr itidustries. Vv'o 
have .also outlined pi’oposaLs for the establishmtmt 
of a joint-stock corporatioji, which ma^’’ b.s called t’le 
United Provinces Marlceting AssoeiatioJi, to tackle the 
proi)Iem of raark<etiiig the products of o'^gani/r. tZ iiwlus- 
trkis. Tills orgaui/ation may !>o state -ai (led. Its main 
fuiiction w'iil J>e to ino.in.tH.in a iU't-w'ork of agenciffs, 
dealing in exclusiv U. P. nunte articles on a com- 
mission basis, and eiuTiloj'iag coaxiuortdal ti‘avellcr.s for 
work in the smallm- towns. This seiiome should, 
hovv'ever, bo wo!'!»(\d out in. d<4ail. As I'l'gards exhibi- 
tions wo Lave suggested that particuia/ attiuition should 
be jiaid to see that the experiieuoo and knowledge gained 
at tlieiu is not lost, and that participation espreiaily in 
overseas exliibitifxis leads t.o the estaldishment of 
jitunianent ti'adt! coimoxions. 
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CHA]»TER IV 

Utilization of hydro-elbctjuc power 

95. Mr. StaraiK3 has kindly furnished the Committee 
with a note, which is reproduced as Appendix El to this 
rtjjxirt, giving details of the (Janges Canal hydro-cleetrio 
works completed up to date and also outlining the pros- 
pects of future expansion of the grid scheme, which is 
oxi)ected to lead to tlie further chpajKjning of hydro- 
(de ctric power especially for agricultural purposes. It 
will ho seen fi'om this not(' that the I’ecent harnessing 
of the water power on the Canges Canal falls has enabled 
the western parts of these' I>ro^^nces - comprising seven 
complete revenue districts, \'iz., Saharanpiir, Muzaffar- 
nagar, Mecrnt, IhilancLshahr, Aligarh, Moradahad and 
Bijnor, Avith an area of 1 1 ,000 square miles-- to derive 
the henelils of clieap electric ('uet-gy for domestic as well 
as for iudiistrial and agrieull.ural jmrposes. Oaljr four 
<)ut of ten falls on this canal have' so far been clecitrified, 
yielding 8,S0rrkilowatts or, say, 11,000 H. P. For the 
distribution of this eiuii-gy a ne^t "ft'ork of 900 miles of 
high tension lines and 100 sub-stations have boon cons- 
tructed in addition to 120 mih's of local farm branch 
lines to supply power to 110 rural suli-stations. In the 
area covered by the grid system 09 towns with a 
population of 5,000 and over have been eiuTgised. 

90. The Irrigation Department supplies electrical 
power in bulk to licensees who distribute it under certain 
conditions of supply. The retail rate for lights and fans 
is 5 annas 6 pies per unit as compared Avith 0 annas 
and 7 annas per unit charged in most of the non -grid 
electrified towns. This rate applies to all the towns 
and villages in the grid area irrespective of their size 
and location, and but for this scheme most of these 
jilaces Avou’d, in all probability, have had to go without 
electricity for several decades. 

97. For industrial pui*poses power is supplied on 
throe different tariffs. Originally a flat rate of 
I anna 6 pies per unit was charged. Two years ago 
the Irrigation Department offered, as ah alternative, a 
sliding-scale industrial tariff based on the relation of 
units consumed to horse power connected. Its intro- 
duction has enabled several factories to be connected, 
as for instance the Strawboard Factory at Saharanpur, 
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to which 170 horse power is retailed at a rate of 5-1 pies 
per unit, and oil extracting mills at Hapnr and Hathras, 
to which energy is being sold at approximately 7*2 
P.®5_ Jinil'* As a third alternative a two-p5rF 
ihdu^nal tariff has recently been introduced, according 
to 'which a monthly charge of Rs.6 pc^r H. P. connected 
is made plm a flat i-ato of 6 pies per unit. This tariff 
enables a seasonal consumer to avail himself of reduced 
rates on the consumption of a few monilis instead of 
that of the whole year. We understand that iinder 
this taiiff a rice hulling mill, working cabout lb hours 
a day during the season, can get power at about 9*8 pies 
pc?r imit ; a sugar centrifugal and crusher, working the 
same numlwir of hours per day, at the same luks ; a cotton 
ginmng mill, working about 20 hours a day, at 9-1 ]he8 ; 
and a flour mill, working 10 homs a day, at 12-2 pies ; 
as against 1 8 pics p(?r unit on the flat rate system. 

98. For agricultirral purposes energy is siipplicd at Tariff 
a flat rate of ] anna jku' unit or 9 pies jkt hoi'sc. for agri- 
jM)wer per hour. This rate is said to b(» a^JoW^^^iSLaiiX, 

in JhfL-WCtdd for 'isolated rural consumers with small J’wpoac*. 
installations scattered over a wide area irresjxxJt-ive 
of the distance from the source of sujiply. It is on these' : 
scattered consumers that the grid scheme confers itsij 
greatest benefit, not only for domestic purposes but also 
for the development of agriculture. This cheap rate is 
also important from the industrial point of view, as it 
can lead to the establishment of various cottage and 
other subsidiary industries such as ginning, oil prejssing, 
hand looms, and manufacture of sugar and manure. 

99. The Irrigation Department estimates that the Reduction 
present rates can be further reduced by about 25 per °f 
cent, if the six falls on the Gaines Canal whush have notli 

yet been harnessed are also developed so as to make addi- j; 
tional power to the extent of 38,000 H. P. available, pro- 
vided the benefits of the reduced production costs are 
given tc the consumers instead of going to the pro- 
vincial revenues. The advisability of undertaking the 
electrification of the remaining falls with this object may 
be considered when the development of load on the grid 
warrants such a step. 

100. The differential rates introduced by fJie sliding Scope for 
scale for small and big consumers may be justifiable on 
strict commercial considerations. But, since the hydro- reaunton. 
electric scheme is planned, financed and operated by 
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Govcmmont, wo cotisider it advisable that the Irrigation 
Dt^partmcnt should explore the possibilities of ixarrowing 
down the dilfercnce between tlwj two scales in favpur of the 
small industries such as metal polishing, electro platiixg, 
leather and xvood working, cotton and w'ool s])inning, 
hand loom weaving, etc. (TOVcTnnuuxt arc taking action 
through the Tmbistries, fk)-operativc and other depart- 
ments to encourage small cottage industries of these 
tyi)es, and it would onlj^ be carrying this ptdicy a little 
fiirthcr if the hydro-dec trie branch could see its v'ay 
to ].)lacing them on the same level as the big industries 
in the mattei’ of ]K)Wer raters. We understand that in 
many countries e.g., Jajxan, Switzerland, tiermany, 
IVancc etc., the State pursues a similar policy in 
relation to electrical energy for cottage industri(^s, 

Comump- 101. That the rural public finds it profitable to use 

tion, hydro-cilectrit' power is borne out by its rapidly increas- 

ingly consumption in the rural arenas. In March, 1931, 
there were 38 consumers xA'ith a conixected load of 644 

H. 1*. on 67 mik'S of branch lines, wJxilst l)y March, 1934, 
140 consumers with a connected load of 2,5(X) H, P, will 
hav(' b(;('u couiK^ctcd on 1:10 miles of linos. In spite of 
the pnn ailing d(>|)ression tlu? (consumption in units is 
exiK'cted to b(( 800,000 during the ciuTont yeai’. In 
urban areas also, the iiuweasc^ that has takrm jdace 
is considered satisfactory. In March, 1931, the total 
connected load for 127 small industrial motors was 

I , 330 H. P. which increased to 3,500 H. P. for 397 motors 
in 1932 aixd to 5,400 H. P. foi‘ (>92 motors in 1933. 

Agricul- ]02. In the niral areas, power at the one anna jxjr 

tural .iunit, or even a lower, rate should result in the. develop- 

cowam'ows '|ment of certain agricultural processes Ixithcrto beyond 
Hhe reach of the rural population. The ch(^apness 
and fl(^xibility of grid ptm'er hav'^e already seeured a wide 
extension of commercial irrigation from tube-wells, both 
private and state-owned ; there are at present 25 state 
tube-A\'(01s au.(l 110 private wells which have been electri- 
fied yielding 150 cusecs of water ; in additioxx, four river- 
pumping stations have been established on the Bam- 
ganga. Kali and Gangan idvers, which utilize 2,200 H. P. 
and pump 4(K) cusecs. Thus the way has been opened 
for agricultural development, and this should in turn 
further stimulate the development of both urban and 
rural industries as w'cll as of irrigation. 
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103. The principal industries which have so far 
utilized hydro-electric power are as follows ; 

(a) Flour mills —270 miles having a connected load of 
2,670 H. P. 

(/>) Jirass poUshing — 22 installations of 99 H. P. in 
Moradabad and 20 installations of 135 H. P. in Aligarh. 

(c) Cotton ginning — 12 installations of 384 H. P. 

{(1) Sugar prof-essing — 104 sm.'ill crushin.g plants and 
centrifugals of 000 H. P. These installations ar(* said to 
be increasing rapidl}'. As regards the large stt^am-driven 
sugar factori<'S, 7 out of the 9 M^orking in the gi’id aiva 
have ijistallc'd about 250 H. P. or hydro-power for lighting,' 
pumping and driving centrifugals in the non-crushing, 
seastm. ’^Phe jK)Ssii)ility of using hydro-power for modiuin- 
sized factories is bcung invcjstigated in a.n experimental 
50-ton vacuum-j)an installatuui in the Bijnor IHstiict. 

(e) Manufacture, of orfificial fertilizers -The question 
of utili/ing power foJ‘ this industry, es|)ecially in the tul)e- 
woll areas, is under consideration. It is ealculati'd that' 
cummt can bo supplied for this purpose during the 
months of .luly to October at 9 pies pc^r unit. 

104. Wo have in a gcnoi’al way examined the difficul- 
ties and obstacles in the way of a rajiid utilization t)f 
hydro-electric power for industrial purposes. 

(а) The main obstaclo-^ - that of ignorance and inertia 
on the part of the more illiterate consumers -has to a 
large extemt been overcome by means of practical demon- 
strations, show rooms and propaganda carried on by 
the Iirigation Dojiartnuiut through its devedopment 
division. We feel, hou'cver, that the Jieed still exists 
for further and more intensive proi)aganda to 
demonstrate the uses and economics of power for urban 
industries such as cotton ginning, oil pressing, metal 
polishing, electroplating, and wood lathes. 

(б) Another difficulty Avhieh has been mentioned as 
hindering the development of industrial consumption is 
the non-availability of suitable machinery. This how- 
ever is decreasing as several electric firms in India 
have optmed agencies in the grid area for various types 
of machinery such as flour mills, cotton gins, and 
sugar centrifugals. The main deficiency is as regards 
the small cane-crusher and we midcrstand that the 
Sugar Technologist to the Imperial Clouncil of Agri- 
cultural Research is experimenting with certain types 
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and it is hoped that a fully tested type will bo placed 
on the market in due course. 

(c) Yet another difficulty is the lack of suitable 

maintenance and repairs ” sei vices. We are assured 

that this has not been experienced to any considerable 
e xtent and that repair agencies have already become 
spontaneously stablished in the larger towns in the 
grid are?a. As in the (^ase of all new enterprises, 
electrification is creating its own agencies for “ supply 
and service ” in relation to electrical machinery, and no 
s])ecial Government or aided organization appears to be 
necessary for this purj)Ose. 

(d) The system of measurement of power by the 
meter has also been considered to be a difficulty. We 
are informed, however, that although there were 6,870 
consximers’ meters operating in the grid area in March, 
1933, reports received from the various licensees show 
that the percentage of complaints against bills computed 
by meters is negligible. It appt^ars, therefore, that con- 
sumers understand the meter system and there is thus no 
real grievance on this account in the United Provinces. 

(e) The complaint of unwillingness on the part of 
licensees to connect small loads does not appear to bo 
justified, as out of 635 private motor consumers in the 
giid area 520, or 82 per cent., have installations not 
exceeding 10 horse power. I'he low tension distribution 
lines of the licensees in the towns have, it is said, 
been laid down more with a view to the development 
oi a large number of minor loads than to the supply of 
largo blocks of fwwer. The position may, however, be 
watched and surveyed from time to time. 

(/) Some of the terms of the licence in favour of 
distributors do not appear to be quite suitable. Thus, 
in one case to which our attention has been drawn, the 
licensees are charging at six annas per unit for lighting 
within the two rooms in which the plant is being 
operated. Lighting of a factory is, however, generally 
treated as quite distinct from domestic lighting and in 
fact as an industrial use of energy. We are told that 
it is difficult to remedy this by legal action within the 
terms of the licence. Even so, we think that efforts 
should be made to remove this and similar lacunae by 
amicable agreement and that such questions should be 
kept in mind when licences are given out in future. 

105. In conclusion it may be said that the power sup- 
plied by the hydro-electric scheme for small installations 
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is cheap in comparison with electric power in other 
towns in these provinces situated outside the grid area. 
We are satisfied that there is considerable scope for tho^i; 
increased use of electricity, whether generated by waterj ' 
or otherwise, for industrial piurposos such as cotton? ; 
gins, cane-crushers, sugar centrifugals, oil extraction,!; 
flour milling, ice ma-king, brass polishing, electroplating ^ 
w'ood lathes, and hand looms. The introduction of the^; 
sliding scale industrial taiiflf leased on load factor, as 
w'ell as of the two-part taiiff which is especially ap- 
filicable to seasonal industries shouid stimulate the 
further utiliKation of electric power for industries. 
But the essential condition in the dejuand for these 
purposes must be the cost of electric pow'er compared 
with that of manual laboim or other forms of mechani- 
cal drive, in relation to the outtimi and the disposal 
of the goods made. We consider it advisable to reduce 
as far as possible the tariff rate for small industries, . 
particularly those which xise motors of 2 horse power or 
less, and suggest that the possibility of doing so may be 
explored by the Irrigation Department. We do not . 
regard most of the difficulties urged against the use of 
electric power to bo serious and consider that they will 
disappear in due course. We recommend, however, 
that practical demonstration and propaganda should be 
continued and steps taken in close co-operation between 
the Irrigation, Industries, Agriculture and Co-operative;: 
Deimrtrnents to make the economies of the eleetric drive, ' 
more widely known to the general public, both urban andj ; 
rural. For this piu'poso detailed schemes for specific^ v 
industri<*s should bo drawn up by the Irrigation and' 
Industries Departments in consultation with each other, 
showing the capital cost, the probable running expenses 
and the estimated exirenditure on raw material and 
income from the sale of the articles produced. There 
will have to be different schemes to suit the local con- 
ditions in each place. When issuing such schemes, it 
should bo made clear that the profits estimated are 
purely hypothetical, and wiU vary considerably in 
accordance with market conditions, efficiency of output 
and other changing factors. One such typical scheme 
is printed as Appendix IV. 

Finally, we emphasize the importance of increasing 
the facilities for the purchase of electrically driven 
machinery by means of a generous system of taqavis^ 
small industrial loans and other advances. 



CHAPTER V 

Provision oii’ pitstakoe or rendering of 

PJNANC'JAD aid 

106. There is a fooling in many c[uai-ters that lack of 
capital and t'spooially of financial accommodation is 
among the jjrinci|)al fatitors hampoi'ing India’s industrial 
development. Mf)ney may roquircHl by intlustrios 
ff*r one or .more of the following objects, viz : , 

(a) the lilock ac^count, i.e., for machinery, site, 
buildings, fixtures, otc., 

(b) working expenses, i.e., purchase of raw 
materials, costs of manufactui’c, etc., 

(e) marketing the artitOos manufactured, and 

(d) rojdacement, reorganisation or oxi>ansion. 
Ordinary commercial banks are, from tlui very iiaturt) 
of their resources, j)recdu<lt‘d from invt\sting their money 
A\ ith industrial concori?.s, c'spo<dally for, oi* on the st'curity 
«»f‘, the “ block.” Private caj)italists arc! also shy of 
<'(*ming to tin' holj) of attfual or prf)specti\a' industrialists, 
V luui it is. not definitely known that the business pro- 
j.’ositions put up are sound. Hcuiee a demand has arisen 
tl'.at the state bhoidd fill the gap and supply, or help in 
sepjilying, lh<? neces-sary industrial finaiuft* on suitable 
tt rms and conditiems ; state action in this direction has 
been found necessary in many' other countric's and has 
1).; Ipcd very appmeiably in their industrial dev<'lopment. 

J(t7. llirc'ct financial assistanc'c by' the State may, 
s- .bject to ec'rtain conditions, take one or more of several 
forms, such as 

(A ) Loans wliich may bo advanced l)y Govern- 
ment itself, or l>y some bank or corporation liaving 
Government backing in some form. 

(li) A guarantee l)y the State of tlie cash credit 
allowed by' a l>ank. 

(O) Supi>ly of machinery on the hire purchase 
sy'stem. 

{!)) Subscription to share capital. 

(JS) A guarant('e of dividends on shares. 

(F) A diroert grant or subsidy to help in the pur- 
chase of machinery or to enable dividends to be 
paid ; such grants may be either lump siim pay- 
ments or may be in the nature of bounties on the 
basis of the value of articles produced, sold or 
exi>ortcd. 
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{(1) A grant in kind in the shape of land, 
hnildings. plant, machinery or t)ther equipment, 
raw materials, firewood, water, etc. — free or on 
favoTirahle terms. 

{H) A guarantee for the purchase of a part of 
the products, generally for Stak? rinpiiremcnts. 

Each of these will be coJisidored st!i)aratoly. In addition 
help may be given indirectly in other ways such as 
reduction of freights, imposition of tariffs, etc. which, 
though they have a great and irnjrortant bearing on 
the development of industries are outside the jnrrview 
of the local (Jowriiment. Indirect assistance maj’ 
hoAVover bo giv'on by the latter in the sliapc of 
exemption from taxes such as o droi, th(‘- loan of 
exjMuls, etc. 

A(i ) — Ixmtfi to Indiistnes 

108. The Industrial Cojxferenoc of 1907 did not Historical, 
recommend loans to individual industrialists. In 1914, 
hoAvever, a. committee tionsisting of Messrs. Hailey, 

(•hatterjee and Burt recomrruuidcd that GoA^'roment 
should aid bfmking institutions and something of the 
nature of an industrial bank should he started for giving 
loans to mdustriaJists. The Indian Industrial Commis- 
sion of 1910 — 18 found that “ geiwu’ally speaking, the 
existing banking system was too iiudastk; and insufficient 
to meet the needs of the eoiuitiy and tluit demdopment 
(in respect of industries) was greatly retarded because 
the banlcs refused to advance moimy for lengthy ]x?riods 
on the security of buildings and plant.” They (lid not 
support the formation of an industrial trust or financial 
corporation, but AVere apparently in favour of industi’ial 
banks, thotigh in the absence of suitable material they 
could not formulate a definite scheme for the purpose 
and recommended the formation of an e.xpert committee 
to put up concrete proposals. Meanwhile “ Industries ” 
became a pr-ovincial (transferred) subject. The Sir|i 
Thomas Smith Committee appointed in the United|| 
Provinces in 1922 considered that it did not have/ / 
sufficient details before it to warrant a recoirunendation tof -, 
establish an industrial bank, and pointed out that owing* 
tc scarcity of money such a bank Avotild not be able to 
lend at below 12 per cent. It recommended that Gov- 
ernment themselves should, advance money for pioneer 
industries and to small industrialists through a Board 
of Loan Commissioners. This AA»n.s accepted by I 
Government and a Board was duly constituted Aidthj. 
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liberty to receive applications for loans from all classea 
of individuals or corporations engaged in industrial 
development — whether pioneer or not ; Qrovernment 
could not legally empower the Board to sanction 
loans, but gave an assurance that in most eases the 
3’e(‘ommendations of th<>. Board would be accepted 
M'ithout much further scrutiny or hesitation. These 
decisions wer(> endoi'sed by the Bum Committee in 1924. 
The Provincial Banking Inquiry Committee in 19.39 
j i‘e(;ommcnded aii. industrial bank, but the majority of 
the (\>ntral ('ommittee took a different view and 
recommended the establishment of provincial financing 
i-or])orations instead. 

1(;9. Thus the i)re.sent position is that such loans as 
are advanced are still given by Covernmeut on the 
advice of the Bo.ard of Loan Cx;mmissioners. 'I’he 
following statement shows the amounts of loJins aetual'y 
advanced from year to year and the budget provision for 
the same, while Appemdix V gives complete information 
about all the loans advanced : 

Table showing the budget pmnmon for and anwunt 
acluaUy advanced as Industrial Loans for the years 
192P 22 to 1933 -34 

In thousand rupees. 
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It will be seen that a total sum of Rs. 14:29 lakhs 
has so far been advanced in the shape of large loans 
(i.o. €‘xceeding Rs. 1 0,000 each), out of which R s.8'74 
lakhs — exclusive of intert^st in most eases — have had to- 
bo written off as irrecpyerable, whilt^ of the balance 
still due of lakhs, over eighty thousand are 

overdue, i.e. should have been paid by now, but have not 
bcien paid. Experience in connexion with the smaller 
loans (of Rs.lO.diKl or less) has been more satisfactory,' ! 
and out of Rs.36,00() advanced only Rs.l ,714 have had to f j 
bo written off. It will be seen from Table II of Apjjcn-- ’ 
dix V that the sugar, flour-milling and glass industries’ 
secured the largest amoimts, while other industries for 
winch loans were granted Averc t>’pe-casting, match, 
printing ink, brassw'an', jam-making and fruit canning, 
manufaotiu'e of disinfectants, manufacture of bobbins, 
and meto-china, tanning and the manufacturi' of dyes 
and tanning extract from catechu. It is partly owing 
to till* I'act that so many of these loans Itave been 
unsuccessful and jiartly due to financial stringency that, 
exce])iing one loan of Rs.l 5,000 advanced in 1931—32, 
no largo loans have been advanced in the last four years. 

110. It may fairly bt* said that whereas the smaller}. , 
loans have been reasonably successfid, the larger ones|ii 
have been a failure ; they have involved Government! |( 
in considtu’ablc loss and, except perha^ys in the (nist? of the 
glass indirstry, have failed tc assist the industry eon- 
■■ceriic<T to any material extent. Tlu‘ main ivasori for 
this apptyars to bo that Govei’nment does net ].)Ossess 1] 
hanking experts, and considerations other than those of « 
juire bariking have; often to be taken into account whoji 
advancing loans for industrial ])m*j)oses. The !Board of 
Ijoan Commissioners has to work under several disa1>ilities. 

It cannot <ixamine applications with the same care or 
thoroughness as a bank or banking eor|)oration ; it can 
only meet once in a way and has to deypend almost 
entirely on the reports submitted to it ; and these reports 
are not ahvays accurate and reliable, espetually as 
regards the value of the security offered which has 
to be estimated b v a staff - -whether tlie ordinar,y 
district staff or departmental — whiijh is not trained for 
such work. Again, ordinary industrialists w'’ho are in a 
position to offer good security naturally find it more 
convenient to obtain loans from banks, and, speaking !. 
generally, it is only those who cannot get such loans si 
%vho apply to the Board of Loan Commissioners. S 
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Moreover, the publicity given and the detailed 
inquiries by subordinate officials often put off indus- 
trialists, while they get tired of the delays that take 
place. In a few eases the applicants had acdually to ntfuse 
the loans after they wei'e sanctioned as they had made 
ether anangements in the ineanM'hile. Further, there is 
a tend('ncy on the jjart of many applicants for State loans 
to regard tluun more as grants than as purely fioancial 
trajisactions, and applications have even b(>(!n made for 
money to repay old loans. About a huadrial applications 
had to bc^ rejeett'd by the Beard and this has not added to 
Ibe popularity of this .system of advancing loans. 

111. I’he conclusion that enuTgt^s from this study 
is that Government should continius to advouice loans to 
smallei industrialists, but not to the biggi'r ones. For 
the forme)-, it is not neeessai-y to have a l3oiird of Loan 
CV>mmission.ers, and loans can be advanced on the 
reconxmenfUition of the Board of Indihstrics, which 
me(;ts more fj-equently. If possibl<>, the po\\(‘r to 
grant loans uj) to a certain amount may be delegated 
to the Director of Industi-ies, so that there may l>e no 
division of responsibility and less delay. Wts do not 
consider that the State should advance hwge loans, and. 
therefore, reeomnwmd that the Board of Ijoan Com- 
missioners nray b(< dissolved. 

112. 1’hc question then, arises as to how the financial 
needs of the bigger indu.strialists are to be met. Wo d<. 

I not accept the allegation that they do not stand in need 

■ of financial assistance and can get all they require from 
the existing bajiks. As State-aid should not be denied 
to large-scale industries, wo have examined several alter- 
natives for suj)plyiug the finance needed by big indus- 
tries. There is the po.ssibility of Government helping 
an existing commercial bank to establish an industrial 
.section for advancing such loans ; or again a separate 
industrial bank may be started ; or a financing corpora- 
tion may be established. 

113. The first of these alternatives Avas suggested 
in 1929 by an expert committee presided over by Sir 
Brajendra Nath Seal fer the Mysore State. The scheme 
is that the State bank should establish a separate section 
for the supply of long-term credit to industrialists on 
the recommendation of a statutory board ; Govern- 
ment should advance a certain sum to the bank at a 
low rate of interest, to be earmarked and utilized for 
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financial accommodation to industries. This amount 
would serve as a guarantee by the State. Tlie bank 
would, of course, be free to make other advances 
as well. The Government should assist the bank in 
making the necessary inquiries about the suitability 
of the applicants aiic! the sufficiency of the security 
offered by them, and the bank would have the atlvice 
of a statutory i)oard having a few Govemment repre- 
sentatives theri'on. The ultimate ros|x>nsi!)ility for 
the sanctioning t)f the loan should, however, b(> that 
of the bank. This industrial loan section of the bank 
should be worked as a dtjtaehable braneli, whkli in 
eoxirse of tiTue might form the nucleus of an independent 
industrial bank. Wo s?e one sei'ioiis difficulty in this 
scheme. The establishment of such a detachable branch 
may be feasible in an Indian State which has its o^Vl> 
State bank ; it is doubtful Avhethor any of the existing 
commercial banks carrying on business in this provinct* 
w'ould be willing to take u]) a s;‘.heme of this kind. Ni^ver- 
theloss. the possibility of making arrangements nith a 
commercial bank lor this purpose may be exjilorcd. 

114. An industrial bank wliich has to depend pri- 
marily on short-term deposits is obviously unsuited fcii* 
financing industry, especially as regai’ds block capital., 
and we do not, therefore, e.onsider the establishment of an| 
industrial bank feasible at present. A financial corpora-j* 
tion, however, which works mainly with its share capital, 
and debentures and does not raise short-term depo,sits, 
may be able to mwt the needs of industrialists to soniis 
extent. The constitution of such a corporation has been 
discussed in detail by the Contra! Bankhig Inquiry 
Committee in paragraphs 401 to 408 of its rejiort. 
Government would have to help such a corjioration by 
taking shares in it or by taking up debentures issued by 
it or by guaranteeing the principal or giving a guarantee 
for the payment of dividends, and so on ; they would have 
to be adeqiuitely represented on the board of directors, 
which should carry on the work without having any 
“ managing agents.” The corporation would advance 
money on the security of the block account of an industrial 
concern and in addition take some collateral security 
in the shape of other landed or house property. It 
might insist on having a voice in the management of the 
business to which it advances loans and might have to 
appoint a suitable inspecting staff to keep itself fully 
informed of the state of affairs. In view of the fact 
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tluit the share capital Aiv'ould not suffice to heli> more 
tlian a very few concerns, the corporation would have to 
f arrange to borrow' money from ordinary commercial 
banks on the seemrity of the corporation its<df and of the 
; assets of the borrowing concerns. 

115. VVe consider that a financing corporation along 
some sucli lines is desirable for the province. But we 
do not considei" ourselves com 2 >etent to advise Govern- 
ment as to the ijrecise lines on which such a corporation 
should l>e foi'ined and run, or exactly what assistance 
( Jovernment should give to it. We recommend that a 
committee of !)anking and commercial experts should 
be set up to examine the altei'uatives and make suitable 
suggestions. 

A{ii) — LoauM to Co-operative Societies 

lib. Tlie Naini Tal Coivference of 1907 suggested 
tliat t.iovcrument slumld advance loans to co-operative 
soeuttics <»f artisans just as tlu?y do to s<)cieties of cultiv'a- 
tors. 'i'he Smith C^mimittee of 1922 l>y a majority 
recommended tluit ('o-operativc soci(?ties.and banks should 
stand on their own feet and need not receive loans from 
(iiovcrnmeiit. Government, how'<*ver, decided that non- 
agricultmal co-ojierative societies should be eligible for 
hians from the lioard of Loan C'ommissioners. From 
1 924 -25 on \' aids, a small sum lias been jdaced every 
\earatthe joint disposal of the Director of Industries 
and the Kegistrar of Co-operative Societies, to be 
utilized for advances to co-operative banks, whiidi w'ould 
in tm’n give loans to societies of cottage industrialists. 

117. As a result of this arrangement, Rs.65,000 have 
been advanced by Government to co-opeiative banks for 
.cottage industries, such as brassware, durric -making, etc. 
j Only Bs.4,5< »9 out of a loan of Rs.5,000 have so far had to 
be written off as irrecoverable. It cannot, Iiow^ovcr, be said 
that these loans have appreciably helped the development 
of industiial societies. Co-operative banks have in the 
})ast been aliU'-to raise deposits at rates low'er than those 
they had to jiay Government for these loans ; naturally, 
therefore, tliey did not often fin<l it necessary to apply 
to Government. Moreover, under this system the bank 
has to take the whole risk of making these adv'ances, and. 
to act as a buffer beiiiveen Government and the societies.. 
The Kashi Ihiuk which tried to helii cottage industrialists 
lost hcveivil thousand rupees in the process and few banks 
have a desire to follow in its train. We suggesfr that 
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Uoveriiiiient should consider the advisability of shculdor- 
ing at least a part of the risk, instead of leaving it all 
to the banks. The money should be advanced at as low 
a rate of interest as possible, if pioneer work in con- 
nexion with the organization of cottage industrialists is 
to be (Tarried on successfully. 

A{iii) —JAnirifi to &r-.studenf.'i 

118. Loans can l)o advanced by Government to 
<TX-students of technical and industrial scThools who ar(T 
desirous of setting up in their OAVn business, for the 
pirrchase of the ne(!ossary equipment. The rotal budget 
provision for this purpose has hitherto been onl\’ Rs.l ,000 
a year, but the greater part of this has ivmained unuti- 
lized, the total amount actually advanced so far being 
only Rs.3,500. It is said that this is due to the 
inflexibility and stiingency of some of the rules and 
the fact that the maximum amount that may be 
advan<Ted to a student is only Rs.Ol lO. We understand, 
howov<‘r, that the rules arc being revised and the proce- 
dure simplified. Wo doubt if these meastires alone 
vdll suffice and surmise that the real difficulty is that, 
generally speaking, ex-sj^udents are not desirous of setting 
up in business, nor are they properly trained to that end. 
We consider it necessary that suitable measures (to be 
discussed in a separate chapttu ) shovdd be adopted to 
encourage them to set uj> in their own business ; these 
should be supplemented by a revision of the rules wheue* 
necessary anti the maximum limits of the loans raised; the 
provision of these fatdlities should also be made known 
to the students of all institutions. 

B A guarantee of cash credits 

119. An alternative to the system of Government 
granting loans is to encourage banks to do so by Govern- 
ment guaranteeing to them a i>art of the loan. This 
renders Government liable to a certain extent for loss, but 
does not commit them to any inmiediate exj)enditure. 
This is particularly suitable for a time when Government 
have not got the necessary cash. The disadvantage, how- 
ever, is that they do not know when they may bo called 
upon to face the liability they have imdertaken ; it can 
also be urged with some force that it is not quite fair that 
the bank should take all the profits, when the State 
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takes most of the risks. A system of guarantees would. 
aj>jx?ar to be more suitable in the ease of cash credits 
required by industrialists for their working capital, 
than for money r(>quired for the “ block.” We recom- 
mend, however, that the views of the expert committee 
j'oferred to in pai’agraph 115 may be asked for in 
coi\ncxi<.»n with this suggestion also. 

C The Mire Purchase tSy-item 

120. Many industrialists lind it difficult to pay in 
cash for the maidiinery they r(H]uire. ^l^htw are some- 
times able to arrange fen* ]*ayjnent by instabutints, but in 
siicli cas<'s they have <»l'iej\ to pay aji imtluly iiighpritie for 
the machinei'y ordered. It seems po.ssible that if Gov- 
tri-nment could purehas(^ the maehinerv outright and then 
give it tt) the industrialists eoiujcrned on tht) hire piir- 
chasi' system. It miglit be of sub.stantial assistance to 
them. W'e uud-.-rstand that the system has been tried 
in Ililiar and (.)rissa a.iirl in the Mysore 8l.ate arxd tihat no 
s(!rious difficulties have been experiemred. We suggest 
that the ff;asibility of supplying ma:-.hiner\’ on tin? hire 
jairehase system, either direcdly by Coveriunont or 
througli an industrial financing corporation, if and when 
one is formed, may be further explored. 

121. An objection has been taken in some quarters 
that, if (fov'crnmc-nt were to take up this work, it would 
be eomjM.'ting with private enteiqn'ise. We, howtwer, 
do not see any appreciable difTeronee between Govern- 
ment advancing a loan for the purcliase of machiueiy and 
(.iovernmtuit purchasing the machinery thems<*lves and 
giving it out (.m the hire purchase system ; in both cases 
the monl^y is recovei'od by regular and suittible instal- 
ments and the only difference is that in one case the 
machinery is mortgagetl to Government and in the other 
it remains the properf-y of Government till the last 
instalment is paid. Personal and collateral security 
is taken in both cases. It is true that there are 
some firms which carry on this business and supply 
machinery on the hire purchase system ; but they find 
it difficult to obtain and gauge correctly the value of the 
security offered and have, therefore, to safeguard them- 
selves by charging very high rates ; nor can they meet 
all the requirements of industrialists. There would 
appear to be scope for work in this direction both by 
them and by Government. 
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D — Talcing shares in Industrial concerns 
and 

E -Guarani eeimj dividends 

122. Assif^tfince may ho given by Govornmont to 
industTies by snl)soril)ing to tlio siism? cnpitul of an 
industrial concern or guaranteeing dividends. Sti<.:h 
{ictwm v.'onld encourage private capital to come forward. 
Of cmirscj in such cases Gov^ernment would have to see 
that the affairs are j>roperly managed ; they may have 
sonu; reprt'sentation on the bo n’d of director.s, and have 
their own men for insjHscting and auditing the accounts. 
We eonsid(U' that tliese methods of eacoiu’agement 
may be adopted in s];H'eial ca.s(>s and i)a.i'ticularly for 
piou<;er industries. 


F — Money grants 

12ti. The Naiiu Tal Conference of 1907 recommtmded 
that Government miglit make money grants for definite 
purposes to new eiiterirrisc'-s if the I’csult of such action 
w'as likely to be of g(^neral industrial advantage. Prior to 
1921 all gi'ants used to bt^ given directly by (iovernmt'nt — 
usually on the recommendation of the Board of Indus- 
tries. *Sinoo then, hoM'cver, Gov(;rnment have been 
placing a certain sum var’sdng between Rs. 15,000 and 
fls.35,000 at the disposal ol the Board of Industries, 
and the Board itself makes the grants. Appendix 
VI shows tlie budget allotments for, and the amounts 
actually spent on, these grants since 1921- 22. 

124. These grants have been giv'cn to numerous 
industries and for various purposes, such as — 

(1) Mantifacturc of angle-iron, rivets, and bolts at 
Ca ./npore. 

(2) Manufacture of electrical goods, fountain pens, 
gramophones, fancy laces, aird the utilization of electri- 
city for power looms on a small scale, at Dayal Bagh, 
Agra. 

(3) Manufacture of electric fans at Cawnx>ore. 

(4) Improvement of dyeing processes for Agra dundes, 
and the greater utilization of fast dyestuffs. 

(5) Manufacture of pencils and crayons at Agra. 
Grants have also been given for technical and industrial 
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education. On the whole, it may be stiid that these 
grants iiave served a useful purpose and ha\"e helped 
a number of small industries, but no very strildng 
development has taken place : this is not sur]>rising 
considering the circMimstanees and the small amounts 
at the disposal of the Jioard. 

1 25. We realise that this system of grants may not 
bo altogether suitable for big industries, but we recom- 
mend that it should continue and should be expanded 
when finaiicial conditions j)ermit. 'Fhe scope of the 
gi-ants may include not only assistance to “ new indus- 
tries ” but “ such other objects .and purjKjses as might, 
in the opinion of the Hoard, (jontribute towards the 
industrial development of the province ” ; in jjartirailar, 
i] grants may be given for assistanetf in the marketing of 
[; ]>roducts and in exjx^ri mental or research schemes ; but the 
'I Hoard shoidd not giv'c grants t(; educational mstitutions. 
We may pointi oiit that a closer watch should be 
exorcised by the Hoard over the utilization of the grants, 
and that the grantees should normally be exf>ected to find 
an eqidvalent amount from their own iwckets. A suitable 
sum should also be plac^ed at the disj>osal of the Director 
of Industries, from which he may make grants for experi- 
mental or research work at educational institutions. 


Cr — (grants in kind 

]2<>. In sjx^cial cases where this is feasible. Govern- 
ment may h<dj) industries not by giving money grants 
but by providing equivalent facilities, li’or instance, it 
may help to provide land, buildings, plant, machinery or 
other equipment at a low cost ; or it may help in .the 
acquisition of land for an industry ; or it may 
j)rovide facilities for obtaining or itself supply the raw 
materials recpiircd by an industry in cfortain cases, 
e.g. wood from Govenxment forests or water from 
canals, etc. Again, Government may place the servicjos 
of its employees at the disposal of an industrialist for a 
limited period to help him in carrying out research, 
etc. All such cjasc^s must, however, be decided on their 
merits, and no rules can be laid down or specific rcxjom- 
mendations made about such matters. 

H — Gvjarant.ee of jmrehetse of produce 

127. As one of the chief financial difficulties of an 
industrial concern, especially a pioneer one, relates tci 
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tho niark<>ting of its products, Goviiviiraeiit would be able- 
to give considci’abU^ assistaiwre if it cuoiild guarantoo to 
take over a portion of the products, provided of course it ; 
was up to a C{;rtaiu standard and was I’equLrod by Govern- 
ment. This woidd be an iiidir<u?t form of subsidy. The i 
Mysiore State has recently iutroduc(id a Sitheme for 
helping handloom weav<vrs to market th<4r products, not 
by making purchasers itstdf but by subsidising private 
concerns to do so. Sekrettrd dtralers havtr to undertake 
to purchase a certiain amount of the cloth pioduccd by 
cottage weavers. I’liese dealtrrs are advauturd money at 
low rates of interest by the Direirtor of Industries, acting 
on the ad\’iee of a ciommittee, on their jurrsonal security 
and on that of thir goods w'hitrh have to be warehoused 
in the State bank ; for this jmrpose a suitable sum is 
j)laceid with tho Stattr l>ank which caji be drawn uxx)n 
by the Director of Industries, thtr bank getting a 
commission of 1 jxa* trent. on the loans so advanced in 
addition to its out-of i>ocket crxfK'Uses for warehousing 
the goods takcii as strcmlty. Thus traders or merchants 
are subsidised, so that tlury may bo abkr to give a giuiran- 
tee to tho cottage woT'ktrrs that tlury wall purchase their 
products. The jiossibility of adox>ting some such scheme 
may also be examined by the exj^ert committee referred 
to in paragraph 115. 

J - -Indirect Jinanciul assistance 

128. There are various ways of givhig indirect finan- 
cial assistance to industries. Some of them such as the 
imposition of tariffs and I'eduction of railway freights, 
arc beyond the jmrview of this committee, as they are not 
within the competence of the local Go\"emment ; such 
matters should be broiight to the notice of tho Central 
Government as occasion requires. The question of 
granting, in special cases, exemption from certain hamper- 
ing taxes such as octroi may -w'dl be considered. £!ach 
case in which it is found that a particular tax is damaging 
a local industry would have to be decided on its merits. 
Other forms of indirtjct financial assistance, c.g., experi- 
mental and research W'oik, the suiqdy of commercial 
intelUgence, help in marketing, etc. have been dealt with 
in tho relevant connexions. 

Conclusion 

129. We regret that we have not been able to put 
forward definite schemes for giving financial assistance 
to industries, but we have made various tentative 
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projKJsals, which may ho examined by a suitable com- 
mittee of commt‘rcial and banking experts in order to 
draw up detailed schemes. We consider that loans 
are needed both liy big and by small industries. For the 
latter wt! siiggt'st that Government may continue to 
advance loans of Ks.i0,0(KJ or less on the recommenda- 
tion of the Hoard of Industries and that some powers 
to sanction such loans maj’, if possible, bo delegated 
to the Director of Industries. We further recommend 
that Govcrnmei\t should not themstdves advance larger 
loans but should help in the establishment of a financing 
corporation or an industrial branch of a commercial 
hank for dealing with such Joans. The Board of Loan 
Conunissioners would have to be abolished. Loans to 
co-operative societies and to ex-students of industrial 
schools should, with a few alterations in tlie mles, con- 
tinue. 'Tht? advice of the committee of experts should 
ho obtained as i-egards other forms of financ^ial aid, such 
as a guarante<^ by Goverunumt t() a- bank <.>f loans given 
by tile lattcir to industrial conceriis, the supply of 
machinery on the hire purchase system by Government, 
the purchase of shares by Government in industrial 
concerns, a Government guarantee of dividends on 
shares, and the conditions on Avhich Government may 
give dij’ectly or indirectly hei];) in guaranteeing the 
sale cf a jtortion of the xn'oduets. I’he advisability of 
giving relief by remitting octroi oj‘ other taxes in special 
cases or the supjily by Government of land, i-aw materials, 
water, etc., frt^e or at favouiuble rates must be con- 
sidered and deluded by Govei-nment in each individual 
case. Ordinary grants by the .Boaixl of Industries should 
continue and the scope of its activities exiianded, so that 
it may be able to give grants and subsidies for all indus- 
tries which need them and not merely for pioneer or 
experimental work ; it should also be empowered to 
make grants for experimental or research schemes. A 
suitable sum should also be placed at the disposal of the 
the Director of Industries for grants for experimental 
or research work to bo undertaken by educational 
institutions. 
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Stores Puikmjase Depau/ment 
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131. The heads of tlio Textile School, Cawnpore, the 
Leather Working School, Cawnpore, and the Central 
Wood-Working Institute, Bareilly, act as textile, leather 
and wood- work experts respectively. In this capacity, 
they inspect the classes of stores that concern them ; 
th(^y are also expected to draw up spocificjitions, advise 
the department about substitution, standardization and 
other modes of cfFecting economy, aj^id the utilization of 
Government’s own factories. The tc^xtile and the 
leather exj)erts are given special i>ays t)f Rs.50 and 
Rs.20 resptxitively, .and the wood-woi‘king expert is 
given a compensatory allowance of Rs.27 per mensem. 

1 32. The folloAving table shows the val ue of purchases 
made through tlui agency of, and tlus (ixpendilure on, 
this department during the last five years : 


Year 

1928-29 

1 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

_ ... 

1932-33 

Total value of purchases (in thuuHunds 
of rupcMss). 

Value of Indian articles (in thovisaiuls 
of rupees) — 


30,44, 

31,42, 

15,71, 

16,38, 

{a) Total . . 

23,81, 

19,03, 

22,69, 

10,83, 

13,61, 

(6) Those made in the UuiU^il Prov- 
inces. 

Peroouto^ ratio of purchase of Indian 
articloB— 

12,24. 

10,78, 

11,82, 

7,34, 

0,58. 

Total (a) All-India 

71 18 

62-53 

72-2 

68*97 

83*11 

(6) U. P. articles 

366 

35-4 

37-9 

46-7 

40*1 

Actual expenditure 

39,269 

31,213 

32,680 

30,590 

14,741 

Poroentoj^ ratio of expenditure to 
total value of purchases. 

117 

103 

1-04 

*1-95 

0-90 


* i>ue to finaacial stringency nud consequent reduction of purdiascs. 

65 


130. The Stores Purchase department was estab- 
lished in 1921 as an experimental m icsuvc. On the 
recommendation of the Burji Committe;*, it was made 
permanent with efTeet from April, 1926. 'I'he special 
staff then consisted of a Dcptity J.)irector (Rs. 1,000 — 
Rs. 1,500), nine (jloTks and three pi'ons ; the? posts of 
Assistant Stones Purchase OfHceir and two peons Avere 
en'atod in 1928. In 1931, tlu; ])osts of Dcjmty IMrector, 
a clerk and a peon were- aholished and the expenditure 
was brought down from over Rs. .30,000 to under 
Rs. 15,000. 
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It will bo seen that the normal incidence of expendi- 
ture to the value of business has bec%n a little over one 
per cent. (For the sake of eompai-ison, it may bo noted 
here that the Indian Stores department charges one per 
cent, for purchase and one per cent, for inspc^ction. ) 

133. The dejiartment was set up to give effect to twO' 
main objects, viz., {a) Economy and (6) Substitution- 

Its objects may be clearly restated as follows : 

(«) To effect, in regard to tlm jmrchasc of stores 
required for the. use of the United Provinces Gov- 
ernment, all ]n'a.ctieable substitution of articles 
made in India (and p.atiiieularly those made in 
the United Provinces) for importc^l ones as a 
measure of States encouragement to indigenous 
industries. 

(6) To <'ffeet economy by (i) prescribing suitable 
spocificatioiis, (ii) standardization, (iii) purchase} 
in bulk, (iv) inspections by qualified exjierts, 
«.nd (v) pul)licity and Iree competition. 

134. In uddit/ion, certain su1)sidia.Ty prmcij)lcs should 
also be kt'pt in view by tlie dt?paii,in(?nt, ■viz: 

(i) To utilize, wathiu the limits and subject to 
tlie conditions to bt? i>rescribed by executiv(5 orders, 
Goveinmerit’s own fucti<»ries (e-g. those attached 
to jails, tlie criminal tiibes settlement, industrial 
schools, <}ugine<,}ring workshops, etc.) by j>urchasing 
from them, as far as pi'acticable, arti(;lcis required 
for the public st^rvice and manufactured or manu- 
facturfibk} at such fatitoric^s. 

(ii) To helj>, without giving price preference, 
(a) c<)-oi>erative societies and (b) middle class 
youths, especially ex-students of th(} do 2 >artment’s 
technical and indxistrial institutions, to market 
the pr(}ducts manufactiu*ed or handled by them. 

(iii) To act as an adjunct of jmictical utility to 
the Department of Industiaes, (a) by assisting 
new as well as established United Pro'vinces indus- 
tries in relation to the purchfise of their products, 
and (6) by helping to secure for the department ’» 
nominees (generally students and ex-students of 
the- technical and industrial institutions and 
oecasionall 5 >’ their staff and, in exceptional cases,, 
even outsiders) reasonable facilities for practical 
training as apprentices in the factories, work- 
shops and offices of the firms under contraot. 
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135. We are aware that an authoritative body of 
opituon holds that economy and substitution are in- 
compatible ; that substitution must ultimately bo a 
question of price preference and economy must pro 
tank) be sacrificed. Our view, however, is that the 
usual impediment to substitution is ignorance and 
inertia rather tliau economj'’, and that a centralized 
organi/ation for co-ordinating purchases and constantly 
on the look-out foi' substitution without sacrificing 
economy can, fuid do(!S, help the prodiuds of Indian 
indusl;ries to T‘e])liii.u> imported aj’tieles ; individual 
purehasm’s are not in ati eijually strfing position to 
remit?!- such lielji. Moi-eovei-, broadly speaking, it is 
in the direction of finish and polish rather tlian price! 
or iiiti-insic qutdity thfit tht? ])roducts of Indian indus- 
tries recjuire any ]«-t! fere net?. As an illustration <»f 
substitution simultaneously with economy may bo cited 
the successful introduction of Aligarh locks of a satis- 
factory quality in place of ini^xirtcd locks for the use of 
treasuri(!.s. I’hus. our A’icnv is that, in practice, substitu- 
tit.n is not m'cessarilj- inccaisistent with economy. 

136. The Stores Purciiase (k!partment has succeeded, 
to a certain ext(*i\t, in aehieving its objects. 

(a) On its initiative, pugroc cloth made and 
napthol-dycd in India was adopted in replacement 
of imported I'urkey-red cloth, liie substitution of 
Hume cement pipes made at .liiausi, locks and 
brass buttons made at Aligarh and many other 
articles made in India for corresponding imported 
articles can be cited in sui^porl of its claim. It has 
also encouraged U. P. industries connected with 
brass buckles, open steel racks, jaconet and gauze 
cloth, antiseptic dressing materials, screw jacks, 
etc. and claims to have assisted the pioneer scrap- 
rolling industry at Cawnpore to retain its foot- 
hold in the market agaiiist powerful outside com- 
petition. 

(b) It is not possible to assess the savings effected 
in precise terms. After an examination of the 
cases cited by the department, wo conclude that, 
on the whole, the Stores Pm-chase department, 
must have enabled Government to effect appre- 
ciable economies. A few illustrations may be 
given. By a mere scrutiny of the indent and 


Achieta^ 

meitta. 
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introduction of competition, the price of per- 
manganate of potash wfis brought down by about 
36 per cent., the tendering firm i^maining im- 
changed. The prices of unit sheds and extensions 
were liroiight down from Rs.604 to Rs.(531 and 
from Rs.41i to Rs.381 respe(!tivcly, of a ten-mile 
track and engine from Rs.56,000 and Rs. 16,000 to 
Rs.47,000and Rs. 14,750, respectively, of syi)hon 
pijKs from Rs.l 15-1 1-0 to RS..58-8-0, and so on; 
on the last traiisa<4.ion aloixe savings t'xceeding 
Rs.65,000 are claimed. 

(c) Again., a nuinl)er of articles hav'c been 
standardiz'.'d an<l thitailed s}j('cification.s laid down 
for te.xtile articles, Icatlns' goods ;ind certain mis- 
cellaneous .stores. 

(d) Evt'u aj)art from the purcliiise of jail manu- 
factures, jails luivii also b('cn. helped in other ways, 
e.g. by tiu' c.stai>lislimci\t of the tailoring industry 
at one jail on the initiative of the Store.s Purchase 
dcpartuM'i'.t and by the centralization of ceitain 
jail nianufacture.s <hi its a(lvi<*(‘. 

137. In short, the 8tor(^s Purehast' department has 
rendered .some a8si,stanc(! to Indian and particuilarly 
U. P. indu.sti'ie.s, <'ff('cted <'conomi<“.s, and, to a eertain 
extent, belpcd (Tovernnu'jxt factories. Ncvt'i’tluOess, 
we have (•oiisidor('d tlu' (|uestion as ti» vvhetluu’ it 
should ht> elost'd down and the agen(\\' of tlie Indian 
8torc.s Dci)artnient utiliz('d instead. We I'ind, however, 
that the Jyro^'iucial ftrgfmi/atioii is AV'orkir>.g at a low (;o,st 
and, (MU’sidering its cheapness, fairly c4iieientl^'. The 
heads of depart, ments, A\'b.o app<>ared before us, favtmrits 
retention. Moreoviu*. no substantial advantagtj would 
be gained by (.ransfurrin.g the work to the Indian 
Stores Di'partnuu't and the cost to the local Gov- 
ernment would in(rca.se. W<n therefore, hold that the 
Stores Purchase I )epartm<?nt sliould contiiiue as a prov- 
incial organ! zatiem. In the subsequent jyaragraphs, 
we proprjse to examine its method of work and suggest 
some improvements thei-ein. 

Method of 138. As constituted at prescuit, it is a co-ordinating 
vwk, rather than a genuine purchasing agency. In cases 
where it does not authorize direct purchase it bulks the 
requirements as far as possible, calls for tenders, selects 
the most advantageous ones — often in consultation, 
with the consuming officers, notifies the arrangements 
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made, and arranges for the inspection of those import- 
tant classes of stores for which a special inspecting agency 
is provided. Thereafter, however, it retains only a 
general responsibility for the working of the arrange- 
ments made by it. The actual ordering, transport 
arrangements, if any, checkiixg and verification, inspec- 
tion of stores after their arrival at then- destination, 
payments, all tlxest^ are left to thi5 eonsumii>.g officers 
themselves. It dotjs not givt^ a t^ei’tificate of discharge 
nor does it an'ajxgti for payment to the suppliers. Each 
of these asijects of the work will now be considered in 
detail. 

1.39. Resxtonsihility for the giving of contracts — The 
Stoi’es Purchase Dc^piirtment should continue to draw 
up specifications and stcamlardize arti(!k\s in consultation 
with consuming officers. But, it is and must b<* the sole ' 
authority in the matter of all jiurchast's of stoics. 
BaiTing only th<^ authorixed cxceptkuis specified in the 
rules or eases of authorized direct xaii'chasc, it is t)bli- ^ 
gatory to make all purchases througli its agency or in i 
acctirdance with its ari-angements. In x>rac‘ti(5e, the' 
Director of Indiustries wall no doubt consult the con- 
suming officers as he lias so far boon doing in imjiortaut 
cases. But tlie final rt^sponsibility for jilaciug (?ontiraets 
and orders and for the jioliey and proc('dur<^ governing 
the purchases (*f sl.orcs for th(> ]nil)lic service in the 
United Provinces is, and should bcu exclusively that 
of the Director of Industries, xittempts have some- . 
times been made to blur the Director's responsibility 
in this i-esiK'ct and to argue .that Im' should have 
merely advisory fuiwftions, the fined si‘lct;tion I’csting 
with the consuming offici^rs. But tihe orders issued from 
time to time make it clear that the Director is and must 
be the final aufihority for jilacing orders. This is also 
in accordance with the in-actice in tlu^ Indian Stores , 
Department. We recommend that this iiosition should 
bo clearly I'e-statod. 

140. Price preferenee — Interlinked with th(> rpu'stion 
of resiionsibility for giving effect to Coveriinuuit’s jioliey 
is the ([uestion of preferenci^ in tlu' matter of price, 
quality an<l finish as a measure of State aid to industries. 
That such prcfereiwc shoultl be giv'i>u to a limitwl extent 
is generally recognb.eil. The rcsi)onsil>ility for deciding 
whether, subject to the I'ules laid doAvn by Government, 
preference in the matter of price or in any other form 
should be given and if so, to what extent, should rest 
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with the Dircctt»r of Industries. In praetice the 
question of price preference will seldom arise. It is in 
respect of quality or finish that articles made in India 
may have to ho given preference for some time. More- 
over, oven if preference is needed at first, it is likely 
that, with further experience, the suppliers would not 
netsd it indefinitely. We suggest that a formula some- 
what on the following linos may ho incorpoi’ated in the 
U. P. Stores Rules : 

With a vit'w to give effect to the above policy pre- 
foii’ence in Tnakiiig pui’cliases Mill ht^ given to the various 
categories oC storeys in the following order : 

l^’irstly, to artieh's Miiicrh are produced in India 
in the foim of raw matt'iials, oi' ai'c maiuifaetured 
in Iiulia from raw mat«>rials produecul in India, 
provided that tlus quality is sufficiently good 
Ibi’ the purpose^. 

Secondly, to aT-ticlos Miu)lly or pai'tially manu- 
factured in India from importfsd materials pro- 
vidt;d that the, tjuality is sufficiently good for the 
purpose'. 

Thirdly, to ai-ticlt?s of foixign manufacture lield 
in stock in India, provided that they are of suitable 
type and requisite (juality. 

Fourthly, to artiek^s manufactured abroad wlxich 
need to he specially imported. 

Suliject to thc! al>ov'e aird to such limitations as 
may he prescribed by Clovernment, the l.)irector 
of Industrie's maj% when he is satisfied that such 
a measure is justified, allow a. limited degree of 
preference in respect of price, quality or finish to 
articles x)roduced or manufactured in India either 
M^holly or in part. 

141. This may he supplemented by the issue of 
suitable detailed instructions to the dejjartment. We 
suggest instructions on the following lines : 

(i) A strict comparison Avith prices prevailing 
abroad is not required, but the underlying principle 
is that the preference to be accorded to Indian 
products is to be tempiwed by the consideration 
of economy and should discriminate between indi- 
genous and imported raw materials. 

(ii) Ordinarily, a limited degree of price prefer- 
ence in favour of articles produced or manufactured 
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in India will be justified for one or more of the 
following reasons : 

(а) When the industry in question is expect- 
ed to fill a vital gap in the eeoiuunie life of the 
country and is likely to take a firm i-oot in 
the soil in the near future. 

(б) To x>^<^‘’'^t'!nt any sudden dislocation of 
the labour niark(!t on a lai'go scak^. 

(c) To r{^gulato and control forc'ign com- 
jKjtitioji especially diu'iug i>eriods of tenijjtu'ary 
trarlt' dej>ressit)n abi'oad. 

{d) To iH>unteT'a(^t tlie advantage^ to foreign 
industricis ai-ising fronx the dxipiociatiou «)f the 
ex<ihange of tlu^ (’ountry in questit)ii. 

(iii) Price pi’oference uy) to Hs.-.OdO for aixy 
individual contract may be givxm by the Director 
of Tndustiies himself. The j-ate of xxrefcrcaure over 
the next lowr (category of store's may not exceed 
5 per cent, if indigenous ra w materials are used and 
2 per cent, if the main raw material used is 
imported. Wlum, h<)Wever, the contrattt is for 
a sum of Rs. 10,000 or less, the Director of Indus- 
tries himself may giv<? such prefcu’ence ujx to 7^ 
and fi per cent, in cases involving the use of indi- 
genous and imported materials respectively, provid- 
ed that in the erase of contracts for a sjxecitic; article 
rerquirerd l)y exnly one eleqiartment such price* pre- 
fcrrence may not be giveui by ther Diree‘te)r of Inelus- 
triers without the constant of the officer w'ho controls 
the budget, or in the case^ of a diffeu'ence of ojxinion, 
without Gove^rnment’s approval. 

(iv) All otherr eases in Aviiich it is prox>osed to 
giver pricer jiretbrcnco should be referi-erd by the 
Director of Inelustiie's to Ge>voriiment in the Indus- 
triers deqjartmciit Avhierh will, beforer jrassing 
orders, consult the administrative ele.qiai'tment eexn- 
corned. 

142. Direct purcJuifse - we)rkiug of a eleii»ai‘tmtrnt 
intended to centralize ther purchases of stores for all 
departments of Government must give i-ise to ocerasional 
complaints that the arrangements made by the Stores 
Purchase department are sometimes more expensive. 
But we feel tliat it is largely in resjxecrt of articles of low 
value that comparisons botw<?on the quality and price 
of artictlcs sHjxjfiied by the S. P. D. contraertors and 
those available in the local market are likely to bo 
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1 • made to the disadvantage of the former. We recom- 
. mend that the limit for direct purchases may l>c raised 
from Rs.SO to Rs.lOO ; this should go a long way 
to remove the existing difficulties, (*ven though it 
will afieet “ i‘at(^ contrac-ts ” atlversely. I’he power to 
make dire(“t ptircluises is at present hedged roui\d with 
the proviso “ uiitii instrueti<)i\,s to the contrary are 
issued. ; this luis l*('en ii'.terprc^tfxl to meai\ tluxt the 
department may make ratf; contracts about such petty 
articl'.'s too ai'.d tluU tlie.se woidd then he binding on all 
consumii'.g oliictas. And yet, as a reccfd cast^ relating to 
if cycles and ac'cessork s prov'ed, such arrangemt'i'.ts may 
f prove embarrassing to all conceriied without even yi<dding 
• <‘cot«.omy. Hcii.ct^ we suggest that this ju’oviso may be 
' d<*lete<l so tliat., foi’ their ixd.ty purcliases consuming 
officers may, if th<'y like, xitilize the arrangejnents with the 
IS. R. D. eoixtraetors but sluudd not be lK)ui).d to do .so. 

; ; 143. It may Ik? possible fo»‘ tlu' dejxirtmeixt to 

; ! delegate th<; power of (lirect purchase .more extensiv<?ly 
i * than has bocm the case in the f)ast. .For this purpose, 
it xvill bc' conveni(‘nt if lists of articles are drawn ui> 
and revi.sed from lime to time showing : 

(а) articles in rcs]>cet of which ly'ither .substitu- 
tion nor appreciable etKmomy can be c4Tected, 

(б) those in. I'csja-et of which .suhstitut'um caji bo 
brought al'Miut, and 

(c) tho.se in I'espeet of wliieh tndj' ecf»n.omy is 
j)Ossil>le. 

In re.spcct of (a) it .should he possible for Stores 
Purchast' department to delegate the jxowtu morf? 
c*xt( nsively. 

144. Iv.'ipec/ioii - A proper s;s'rtem for th.e ii?.sp('ction 
of stores is ji.ot only desirable but ev<'n css-eutial for the 
suceessfid workii'vg of an.y treidralizcsl stert'S orga.ii.ization. 
Unlike the Indian Sto-.os depunnu id, h.nwevt^r, the 
Stor('S Purch.iis(^‘ dejxai Inient is not ade<|nat'. ly equipped 
for full-fh (lg< (I ii'.sjKKdion. duties. At th.e saiiu- time?, it 
must 1 k' I'.ottd th.at for some of the most important 
classes of stoi'C'.s reejuiring .in.sjK?eth>!»„ e.g., all classes of 
textik s, Ic'ath.er go«'>ds, and wood products, the services 
of part-time experts arc availal.*lc for insj>cctioii after 
manufa(rture. Resi(k's, ’wh.erever it is considcrc'd dcsir- 
able, the- agency* of the Indian vStorcs de]jartment is also 
t utilized foi’ such work. As regards iron ai\d steel, 
purchases arc, in practice, made only from goods stocked 
in the Tata Companj’'’s yard at (lawnpore and previously 
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tested and certified by the Metallurgical Inspecto- 
rate of the Indian Stores department at Jamshedpur. 
In regard to the inspection of textile ai\d leather 
articles for the Police department, a committee con- 
sisting of the textile or the leather expert and throe 
police officers insjxjct the goods before despatch. 
Indenting officers themselves are also expected to w'ork 
as checking and inspecting officers in j’csjjetjt of the 
stores requirt^d by them. It is possibJt; to criticize the 
working of the Stores Purchase department on the 
ground of inadequacy of the arrangements for inspi ction 
especially in th(^ ease of goods n.ot madt^ at the 
headquarters of the cx-officio exiMM'ts. Ihit it should 
be remembtfred that when the dc-partment wJis not in 
existeiure an.d the cons\uning officers Tised to jilace tlieir 
t>rders dircfct, th.ey rarely arraiig(>fl foi- iii.spe(‘tiou during 
manufacture or evt*n befoi-t' despatch. Thus Govern- 
ment’s interests are not less safcguai-ded hy tlu'^ Stores 
Purchase depaidment than thej’’ would bo if it v'cre not 
in existen(5C ; besides, th(5 complaints oix this 8<?ore. rarely 
proceed from the consuming offie<'rs. Moreover, if 
elaborate aTTangemen.ts are to be made for iusj)(?c*t.ion, 
the cost wouhl iivrrt?ast< considerably. (existing 

arrangements may, theriToi'c, contijiuo, but tlx^ ag(Mu;y 
of the Indian Stores fhijmrtment may be utilized 
f<w inspections more often, M'hen. reijuii'cd. 

145. Certificate of difschfirge , — undcrstanfl that 
contractors have sometimes felt incotxvonienced on 
account of the fact that in practice if not also in theory 
the r(;s])onaibility foi' the grant of the cortific;ate of dis- 
charge is blurred or divi<i<;d or bot-h. The dejiartment 
is not equipped to aiTange for inspection fluruig manu- 
facture or befoi'e despat<*.h, and the cjcrtilicate of the 
indenting officer has, thei’ofore, to T)e dex)onded u]X)n 
in a large numboi' of cas(;s. In regard to police purchases 
of textile goocls a satisfactory solution was found jxossible 
in the apiiointment of a conunittee which inspects the 
goods at Cawnporc Ixefore they are despatch<‘d ; but 
similar arrangements cannot necessarily bo made in 
regard to other articles and departmemts. The Inspec- 
tor General of Prisons expressed himself definitely against 
such a committee being apjM)inted for jail juu'ehases- 
and the Chief Kngineers of the Public? Works Depart- 
ment also consider that in regard to most of the Ihiblic 
Works Department purchases it would not be feasible 
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to arrange for inspection at a central place. In the cir- 
eunistances, and consistently Avith the needs and resources 
of the United Provmces (.Government, avo suggest the 
following arrangement : 

(a) Where the dei>artment has its own arrange- 
ments for ]:)ro]:)eT‘ inspiu^tion, it shall be both 
cxjieeted and authori/iCd to give the certificate of 
discharge. The consuming oliicers Avtnild, even 
1 hen, liavc to eluHik the quantities and calculations ; 
lor tills work the resjiousibility should be their 

(//) As regards gfWKls for v.'liich thf' iStort's Pur- 
chase de})artnu'nt lias luad-e puj<-hasing an-angc- 
riu'ius but eitliei- (/) has no insjKcting agency or 
(//) has not call'd to utili?;e it, the responsibility 
for the qiiidtli/ and qaantH;/ of goods despatched 
sl'.ouldbi' dmtied to hv that of the Stoii's l*ure.hase 
d'qiartTiient. ICv'iui avIw'ii the eonsuming officers 
eorresjtond direct Avith the supplying finns on 
niath rs arising iii this connexion, tiny should be 
ih'i-nied to <l<.» so in tln^ eapairity of agiiuts to the 
8ton s Purehase department. The powiM' to give 
the eerti'ieatc of discharge in suiih castes also 
should be given to, and slionld bt^ t'xerciscd by, 
tlu^ Stores .Pur(;hase depaiiinent. 

(r) As ii gards tlie actual inspi^etion of goods 
alti'r thcii’ arrival at destination, thi) ix^spoiisibility 
should, ill all <*ascs, uiik^ss the goods have been 
insj)cct<‘f], and accepted by the Stores Pureliase 
tlepariuicnt before despatch, be clearly defined 
to Ik; tluit of tlxe eonsuming officers, but theirs 
sliouhl not Ik; tlu; final voice in the matter. What- 
<;A'er the>' do should be clearly understood to be 
in tli.(; cajiacit v of agents with a sjieeified respon- 
sibility. 

(d) Similarly-, r-onsuming officers should bo made 
enlii'cly I'esiionsiblo for cheek and verification of 
cpiantities and calculations at destination. 
Undi;r such a system (?’) where goods have been 
insjK'cted by the Stores Purchase department 
jirior to df;si.)atch, it Andll only have to await the 
chock and A’-erifieation report before proceeding to 
give the certificate of discharge, and (it) wheTO they 
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have not been insjxjctcd, it will hav<i to await tho 
consuming officer’s rc]W)rt (in tiic capatiity of an 
agent) on quality and also his check an<l V(?ritica- 
tion report. In all cases the (,‘onsumlng officer 
sh<.»uld be cmjiowered to give the certifkiate of 
discharge on behalf of the Stores Purchase dt^part- 
ment, if he is satisfied that it can and should be 
given. In aetTial pratrtiee such c<?rtificates will in 
most cases bt; given by the consuming officer's — 
generally ij I the imx>bcd form of jjaynient of the 
supplying firm’s bills. 

(e) In the case of jmrehases through th<* Indian 
Stores dejHM-tmtait or th<i Director C3en<;ral of 
Stort^s, London, the rc'sponsibility for tlu? certificate 
of discharge should be that officer’s with v'^hom 
lay the final decision to j>lae.<! tluj order in ques- 
tion. 

(/) In the case of dh'cet purchase, the Stor<)S 
Purchase departincnt can, of course, assume no 
responsibility. 

146. Paynie.nts — Wo tmderstand that complaints 
have be(m frequently received in regard to j)a;^onents to 
supj)liers. In some cases iro i)a;vTnejit is made until 
the ctii'i/ificates of acc(q)tanct? from ('V'l'jy ollicer to 
whom goods have to be supifiied undei' the e.onti-act 
have been re,ceived. The resjamsibility for jKiyinents 
is that of the tStores Purchase departmoait, as it is the 
authority for jfiacing the orders. liJut, foj' ol)vious 
reasons i)aymcnts art?, and will continue tt) b«^, made 
direct by the consuming officers. The Stores Purt'haso. 
department should be cmpowoi'ed to direct a con-; 
Burning officer, at any stage, that payment should; i 
be made to the contractor on the Stores Purchase'; 
doi)artment’s responsibility. If there be any complaint * 
about the quality of the supi>lies made, tho indenting 
officer can and should take the question up with the 
Stores Purchase department. But, he should not have 
the power to witlihold payment after the Stores Pur- 
chase department has taken uiJon itself the responsibility 
of directing that payment or part payment should bo 
made. Wo understand that the Indian Stores depart- 
ment system is in essence similar to that outlined above. 
We need not state tliat in respect of direct purchases 
the consuming officers must continue to be exclusively 
responsible for payments. 
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147. In order to ensure prompt payments, clear 
instructions should be issued for the guidance of consum- 
ing officers. It may, for distance, i)e laid down tliat 
consuming officej's must jiay a (;('rtain porccjitage, 
say 80 oi’ 00 pi-r cent., of the total value of the 
goods witliin a fortnight of the receij)t of the iiisjwetion 
certificate accompanying the goods, the balance being 
rctaincfl against possible disjnites relating to quality. 
In those eases in whit^h they are expected to do the 
“ insp<5Ctioii after jii rival at destination” as agt^nts 
for the Stoi es Purehast^ d<‘pai tment, th(< period of fifteen 
days should count from th(^ (bite of arrival of the 
goods at the sp(H*ified railway statioix from Avhicli they 
are to ht' taktiji fio their destination. The advisabi- 
lity of laying down that, in cast; pavanent is not made 
AVithin the juA'serihed period (alloAxing for such t;xtension 
th(.;rcof as the suppliers may agre^e te>), the consuming 
officer AV'ill he liable to iiay interest at specified rat<;s, 
may also be considered. An altc;mative suggestion is 
that the; price payaJ)le; she)«ild be; liable to a dise'ount 
if jxaymont is maelo Axithin a e;ertain perioel, and that a list 
of eases in wliich such eliserount was next aA^ailed of 
shoulel be submitte;ei to the Government. On the Avhole 
it seems to us that the paj’-memt exf interest Avill prove 
more satisfactory. 

148. Purchase hy local bodies — ^riie utility of the 
de;partini<;ut AAcxiild be incre»ase;d if the; exrders of the 
eiistriert anel nmiii<;ipal hexai*els as alsex exf the; statutory 
and other puhlit; ho(li<^s such as uniA’^ersities Were 
placed through the; eit'pai-traent. 'i'he; grt;ate;r the hulk- 
ing the greater the pexssibility exf e;ffecting substitution 
anel the; large;!' the; ee;onexmie“s. We uiielerstanei that 
the; Allahahael University has been ijtilizing the agenexy 
of the Jjielian Ste)i'e;s ele;partment. We re;cognizc that 
all tlifit Government can dex is tex invite the attention 
of the;se Ixoelies tex this matte;r ; they cannot be required 
te) utilize; the; services of the ele;partment. 15ut wo suggest 
that eve;ry efTort should he made to conAdnee thexm of 
the mutual advantage that would accrue from their 
doing so. In suitable cases the Gexvernmont grants to 
such boeiies may be made subject to the condition 
that the Stores Purchase department’s agency should be 
utilized. 

149. Closer Umch with industry and trade — Lastly, 
we think, the department should get into closer touch 
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with industries and trade. The officer in immediate 
charge should tour more than he does ; for this juirpose he 
may if necessary be elassifitd as a touring officer. Ho. 

. Mjist pay frequent,, visits, to tjhe markets in tlio city.. 
He can do more of inspection work' "tlian he does ; in 
fact, whenever possible lie should consider himself the 
inspecting officer in respect of those classes of st<,)res for 
the insjxiction of which no sjx'icial aiTangemcnts are 
available. Lastly, the Stores Purchase department, 
should maintain a live contact with the working of tho|; 
Indian Stores department. We trust that the Assistant 
Stores Purchase Officer’s “ deputixtioh ” for training 
in the Indian Stores departnrent Avill help him to 
widen his mental outlook and to establish useful ctxntacts 
with the Indian Stores department organizations both 
at headquarters and in the provinces. 


1 50 . We consider that the Stores Purchase depart- 1 
raent is doing iisefid work on the whole and it shouUL 
continue more rxr less on the same lines as at present. 
The Director of Industries who is also the Stores Pur- 
chase Officer mxist bo the authojity for placing orders 
for stores on behalf of other dcpai’inumts, oxxiopt when 
direct jjurehaso is allowed ; jxowors should, however, be 
given to consuming officers to purchase direct ai’ticles 
costing not more than Rs.KK) witlxont I’chwence to the 
Director of Ijidustries. The lattei’ juay giant pri(!e 
preference up to a certain limit, bet if a ( (mtract is 
for a larger amovmt, he must ait in consultation 
with the consuming officer eoncerued. The existmg 
arrangements for inspection of aiticles sujxpliod sliouhii 
continue, but the agency of the Indian Stoj-i^s depart- 
ment may be utilized more often for this piu'poso. I’he 
responsibility for the giving of a certificate of discharge 
must 1)0 clearly laid down, and instruetioxis issued so as 
to secure prompt payments to contractors. The 
advantages of the Stox’es Purchase department should 
be brought to the notice of local bodies and clos(?r touch 
should he maintained by it with industries and trade. 


■Couchi- 
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CHAPTER VII 

iNDFSTKIAb ANJ) T-KOlINJCAli Ei>UOATION 
A — Omeral 

151 . Since the Naini 'Fal Conference of 1007 consider- 
able attention has iKicn devoted to the development of 
technical and industrial education. Iti 1910 there were 
only four Covcrnment institutions. By 1931 the num- 
ber had ijicreased to 30 (7 lirst class and 14 second class 
institirtiona and 0 model weaving schools), while another 
(>6 run by local bodies or private organizations wore in 
receipt of Ch)vernment grants. Witliin the last two years, 
owing to the need for retrencliment, some schools have 
been closed and there ar« now 24 Covernment schools, 
in addition to the Harcourt Butler I’echnologitfal Ins- 
titute and 4(» aided institutions, 'riie pK^siuit budget pro- 
vision for technical and industrial education is Rs.9,38,000 
and forms about 82 per cent, of the total grant of 
Bs.ll'4b lakhs for the Industries Department. Appen- 
dix VII gives for each Covernment institution detailed 
information relating to the year in which it was establish- 
ed, the courses taught, the initial noii-recurring expendi- 
tiire, th(5 average re-uining cxpc'iiditure inciurred during 
the last three years, t.Iie pereentagt? of employment of ex- 
students, etc. Out of a total budg('t provision of one 
crore and eighty lakhs during tlic last thirteen years as 
much as one crorci and thu’tj'-nino lakhs, which amounts 
to 77 jxT cent., has been sf>ent under tin's head in addition 
to the ex]icnditure on the headf|uarters staff who have 
to devote a major part of their time to the sujHjrvision 
of industrial and technical education. 

1 52. Objecfa : Broadly speakijxg, the objects which 
these stihools are designed to serve are : 

(i) to train cottage workers and other artisans in 
improved methods, and help in the improvement 
of their teclmiquc, 

(ii) to enable middle class young men to set up 
in their own industrial business, 

(hi) to help middle class young men to secure 
employment in industries, and 

(iv) to supply industries with trained men to take 
charge of industrial work in various capacities. 

78 
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The larger institutions are also expected to carry oi» 
experiments and research and introduce new appliances 
and designs. 

153. Training of artisans : As regards the trainiiig 
of artisans it is true that many schools were int('udt'd 
primarily to cater for the men in the trade and that a 
number of them still have ** artisan classes.” Various 
attractions have been offered to cottage workers to join 
them. A large number of subsistence stipends arc 
provided ; nt> tees are charged ; demonstration parties 
are stmt out to explain new devices, and i>opulari/.c 
the schools among the artisans ; low educational 
qualifications are prescribed. In spite of all this, 
the I'esult has not been, by any means, satisfactory'. 
We have tried to collect information about tlie 
percentage of ai-tisan and non- artisan boys in the 
various institutions. The information is far from 
reliable and complete, but it has been incorporated in 
Table I of Appendix VII for what it is worth. It will l>c 
seen that on an average only about 1 7 per cent, of the 
boys who are admitted can bo said to belong to the 
artisan classes, although it is doubtful whether they really 
belong to that category. It may fairly be said that 
though artisans do sometimes send their children to 
these schools, they rarely go themselves, presumably 
because they do not find the training imparted to them 
to be of sufficient practical use. It might be no great 
exaggeration to say that skilled artisans often consider 
that the teachers at the schools, who are siipjjosed to 
teach them, do not know as much as they do themselves. 
On the other hand, however, cottage workers and other 
artisans generally tend to take a narrow view, vi'/.., 
** practical results measured by immediate monetaiy 
gain.” It may, therefore, be said that on the whole the* 
schools do not cater sufficiently for the needs of the 
artisans. 

154. Training for business : Nor are theiy successful 
in helping to set up middle class young men in business ; 
the number so set up is only a fraction of the number 
trained. . In fact, the training imparted is largely divorced 
from ccmmercial practice, with the result that the stu- 
dents trained are not sufficiently qualified to set up in 
business on their own. It may, therefore, l>c said that 
in this direction also the schools have not much reason 
to bo proud of the results. 

0 
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105. Training for employment : They have, however, 
had a little more success in tiiiding employment for the 
young men trained, as shown by the figures in column 14 
in Part I of Appendix VII but these figures are far from 
reliable, and there arc a large number of students trained 
at these schools who are unemployed. Now, unemployed 
men who have leceived general education are already 
a problem, but the iincmjjloyment of young men 
who have receiv'ed technical and industrial training 
in a particular industry and cannot find employ- 
ment therein is an even more serious problem. For 
general education is given with a cultural object, in order 
to create- a l)ody of useful and active citizens and not with 
a delinitely utilitarian motive. Industrial and technical 
<‘ducation, on the other hand, is imparted with a s])ceific 
purpose, anfi if that purjrosci is not sc^rved, and the per- 
sons trained are not absorbed in the industry concerned, 
they are usclt*ss for anything else. As against this it is 
argued that the students trained at least imbibe an 
industrial bias. We consider, hc>wevcr, that if the aim is 
to turn the minds of our young men from thought.s 
of emplox inent umler Covcimmuit or otlier l)odjes, it is 
necessary to create an interest and disp<.»sition tovxards 
industry' and trade b\’ imparting manual training in 
general educatifmal institutions ; carpeiitrj’’, weaving, 
soap-making, iron Avork, clay nn)dclling, basket weaving, 
leather working, ere., may be taught there side by side 
with general education find sprcfid over a ]'.eriod of 
several ycfirs, so tliat the education may prov'e interest- 
ing to the boys and <-reate in them a vocational sense. 
But to make a. low humlreds of them waste four or live 
years of A-aluable time in receiving training for some 
particular industry and then turn them adiift on the 
Avorld Avithont any pi‘<jspcct of employment or business is 
iiuidvisablo aird e v<-n risky. Hence we consider it essential 
that the numbtjr trained should bt? rt^gulated, bearing in 
mind the extent to Avhich they can be absorbed. At 
tire sariic time close co-ordination should be maintained 
between the Education and the Industries Departments. 

156. Supplying trained men for indvjslries : Further^ 
it is essential to ensure that the quality of the train- 
ing imparted is such as would help these youths 
to secure employment. A large number of schools 
do not appear to be either adequately equipped for 
modciB needs or suitably staffed or to be in“suffici- 
cxitly close touch AAuth the actual requirements of 
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industrial employers ; we are authoritatively informed 
that the apprentices trained by the Cawnpore mills in 
their own workshops are considert)d more useful and 
1 letter qiialificd for work in the factories than most of 
the students trained at the industrial aud technical 
institutions. It is said that, on the one liand they a)’e 
too academic and too highly qualified to make good 
jnistries, and on the other, they pos,s(>8s imperfe;:t 
knowledge and are too immature to be entioisted with 
the charge of machinery. It is undoubtedly true that 
industrial employers freq uently tend to ignore the fact 
that schools arc hardly designed to supply completely 
trained men Avho can straightaway bo alisored in indus- 
tries ; school training is only the foundation on whii-h 
the men trained th(U’e have to build their own sui): r- 
structures by intensive woi'k under ]’(\gula,r cornmerciiil 
conditions. On the wliolo, however, it may be said that 
the training imparted is not of sufficient use, either to 
the students or to the industry, and that the existence of 
these schools does irot seem to have resulted in any 
notable progress in industries. 

157. System needs revision : In short, it appears 1 o 
us that though some schools have had a fairly credit- 
able record of utility the prevailing s^Tstem of tech- 
ni(!al and industrial (jducation is not adcsc^uately fulfill- 
ing the objects with Avhich it was start'd and that 
it stands in need of rt^vision. In particular, suitabU' 
financial and other arrangements should lie inadef[ 
for properly equipping schools witli .modern machiu- 1 
ery etc., where ri’iqiurod, keepiirg them u]) to date aud|| 
staffing them ade(|uately. Further, there should be!' 
a closer liaison between the industrial ncx^ds of the prov- 
ince and the miparting of education to moot thosir 
needs, and a careful examination should bo made as to 
how this is to be effected. If, as a result of su('h 
examination some schools appear not to be serving a 
useful purpose, tliey should be closed ; and others winch 
are to bo retained should be strengthened and jdaced on 
a sound footing. Special arrangements should also be 
made to enable the young men trained to set up in 
business and for meeting the needs of the artisans. 

168. In fact, it appears desirable to rccoguize and Different 
adopt two distinct systems of training — one for artisans tifpes of 
and the other for middle class men possessing a certain schools 
amount of general education. A clear distinction should be needed. 
drawn between schools meant to give intensive practical 
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instruction to artisans in improved methods and tech- 
nique, and vocational schools intended to train up young 
men possessing some general education so as to fit 
them to set up in business or find employment in the in- 
dustries for which they are trained. The organization and 
method of work of each type of school must necessarily 
be differcnt. We accordingly suggest that there should 
be three types of schools, viz. (1) f^entral institutes and 
schools, (2) Elementary schools, some of wliich may serve 
as feeder schools — both these tyjics being for middle class 
young men — and (3) instructional or tuitional classes 
for ai'lisans. These suggestions will bo explained in 
some detail in the succeeding paragraphs. 

Central 1^9. A central vocational school should be a 

iwstitutea thoroughly well equipped and adequately staffed first 
and class institution, designed to give instruction to middle 

schools, class students possessing general education so as to 

enable them to set up in business or find employment in 
I the industries for which they are trained. It should be 
t ; maintained primarily to the extent required by the 
r industrial needs of the province ; this, however, dot's not 
preclude the possibility of starting, as an exceptional 
measui'e, a school to develop a new iiulustry. Then? 
shoultl ordinarily lx* only one such school for each 
industry or phase of industry, as it is better to have one 
first rate institution rather than two or more second rate 
ones. The number may however be increased when the 
exigencies of the industry demand it and its needs cannot 
be met by one school. The number of students trained 
■ at each such school for any trade or industry should be 
iso regidated that they can reasonably be exjiected to be 
I absorbed in the industry or trade concerned or in an 
i allied one wherein their training can be fairly effectively 
utilized. ( For the purposes of this calculation full 

allowance should be made for wastage in various forms.) 
In addition to the regular training special courses may 
be held on suitable terms for young men who do not find 
the orcUnary curriculum suitable to their requirements, 
and wish to take up training only in some particular 
line of work provided that the interests of those going 
through the regular course are not sacrificed thereby. 

IGO. kstipends for distani localities : It might be 
objected that jwor deserving students from all parts 
of the province may not find it possible to go to a 
smgle central institution. This objection^ however, 
can be applied to so many institutions such as 
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iihfi ^ Agriculture College, and some of the industrial 
institutions, such as the School of Arts and Crafts, the 
Textile ScWol, and so on. On groimds of finance as 
well as practical utility, the province cannot affoi’d 
to maintain a first class technical institution for each 
part of the province. If the central school has 
something good and useful to teach, we have no doubt 
that its distance from his home would not prove a serious 
obstacle to a student really keen on joining it ; after all 
our students do go abroad at considerable expense. How- 
ever, to meet cases of exceptional hardship we rt>commend 
that a certain number of stipends may be reserved 
for localities or centres wliich arc likely to provide good 
students who but for such assistance Avould not find it 
jxissible to join the school. 

1()1. Mescarchf efc . — The central school should not 
confine itself to training, but should also be a centre 
of research for the industry concerned. It should follow 
a clear-cut programme of such w'^ork carefully regu- 
litk^d according to the changing needs of the respective 
industries. To tliis tmd the head of the institution 
should l>o required to do only a limited amount of 
tviaohuig and to pay special ^itteiition to research 
and inAx^tigations. He should a.lso bc^ responsible 
for the technical supervision of the institutions that we 
an^ recommending exclusively for artisans connected 
with liis industry. In order to be in touch with the flay- 
to-day prciblems of the industries or trade with which he 
is concerned, he should be irequmnl to <lo a certain 
amount of tcuring in the centres of that industry or 
f.rado. In order to emphasize the fact that his duties 
are partly teaching, partly research, etc. and partly 
supervision, he may in addition to being the Principal be 
called the Superintendent of the industry concerned and 
given some of the powers and assigned the functions 
of an “expert” to the department. To relieve him of the 
routine duties which imfortimately absorb the energies 
and take up a large amomit of the time of the experts in 
the department, we recommend that he should be relieved 
of some of his teaching functions, and that a suitable 
assistant should be placed in direct charge of most of the 
routine duties connected with teaching proper and the 
administration of the school. 

162. Co-ordination, between provinces — In this con- 
nexion the question of co-ordination between several 
provinces in regard to higher technical education and 
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research in particular industries may be etmsidered. 
It has been suggested that the policy of making, 
every province self-contained in regard to all kinds 
of instruction and research is a costly one and the 
needs of the several pro^'inces c<>uld be cheaply met by 
co-ordination, so that if a good central institution for a 
particular industry exists in a province, the neighbouring 
pi-ovinco should shai'<! the burden and depute its 
students to tliat province, while it may itself set u|) a 
first rate institution .in another industry which might be 
used bj'’ botli. For instance, the (Jivil flnginecring 
Cifllegc at Roorkee serves tlie interests of both the 
I'nited Pi'ovinces and the l.hinjab. VVe feel that there 
is scope for an extension of this princink^ ’^Fhe advi- 
sability of maintaining: a cfcntral school when one 
already exists in a neigltbouring jirovince and can pre;- 
vid(? training for students froni this province, ma 5 ’' be 
looked inlo in consultation with the provin<;e coucemed. 
So far as we can judge, no ]jioviucc has sueli large 
number or variety of institutions as the l.’uitod 
Provinces ; eo-op<}ration "with f)thci’ iwovinct^s should 
lu'lp in developing them still mort^. hox’ the present, 
however, this province uill have to aim at inducing other 
provinces to helj) in mainlaining its ccjitral schools, on 
condition that a certain nnmhc^r of students from those 
])roA'inces are admitted to them. At the same time, in 
order to pi'cvent duplication and to enable each province 
to know exactly what activities are going on in other 
provinces and universities the advisability of setting 
up some central co-ordinating organization ma^'^ be 
examined. 

1 (i3. Commercial ext.ev«sion courses — At these 
central schools spticial care should be taken to ensure 
that the instruction given is of a practical nature so 
as to enal)le the students to set up in business on 
their own after finishing their course. At present, tlie 
meagre activity in regard to the so-caUed commercial 
ox»crations has little influence on the boys ; it is 
little more than practical work on a largo or moderate 
scale. The result is that, when they emerge 
from the scihools, they do not know the rudiments 
of the commei-cial application of such knowledge as 
they have acquired and so they seldom think of anything 
but service. If the students are expected to make good 
in life, the conditions under which they work whtte they 
are at school should bo assimilated as closely as possible 
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to those under which tlio respective trades and industries 
are plied in the pro via-- e ; and to this end the institu- 
tions should be properly equipi)edandthe stitdents should 
l>e given commercial training of a practical kind. Wo, 
therefore, propose that commercial extensions of tlui 
course, as it were, ext(?nding over a year or two should Ix'. 
provided for students passing out of the etuitral instito- 
tions who wish to set up in their own businfiss. V\'hei*t‘, 
for reasons of space, it is not possilde to provide facilities 
to cx-students ibr carr 3 diig on these ojaerutions within 
the R(ihoo] premises, it may be arranged that the ex- 
studeats work along business lines under the close sujK'r- 
vdsion of the school authorities in buildings close to the 
school. 

1<>4. ( Government may provide the capital cost for 

eacli unde-rtakmg, wbde the ex-student may meet the 
riiniung expenses keeping the income !«) hiinself. If a- 
number of students work together like this, iIk'V wouhl 
have the advantage of organization and e< »-operaTion f >r 
purchase, handling and saltv. It is possible that in the 
beginning the ex-students will not be able to make a lit ing 
in this way owing to their iiiexjxirieneti ; but this ]:>pri<Ml' 
should bo regarded as one of probation, and in any cast,' it ' 
will serve as useful training and will indicat e to them tlic 
difliculties that they should avoid A\-hen they start busi- 
ness independently. If necc^fsary, sti|K*.nds may be 
given to them to help them to tide over this period. 
We have considered the possibility of reduc-hig the ordi- 
nary courses, in order that the student might save a 
year from the usual class-room instrut^tion and utilize 
the same, but we undei\stund that in ordm’ to givt^ really 
first class instruction, the length of courses in the 
central institutions should, if aiiytliing, be iiu-ieused 
I’ather than decreased. Hence it Avill be necessary to take 
up this business training after completing the regular 
course, which means that the total period of training 
will be extended by a year or two in the t^ase of those 
students who wish to set up in business. We feel that 
this period will be spent to advantage and Avill help to 
achieve the real object with which the State provides 
industrial and technical education. 

lf>5. Apprentice,ihij)s — ^At the same time, we should 
make it clear that under modem conditions pr-actieal and 
commercial training in the institutions cannot adequately 
take the place of such training in the factories. Hence, at 
any rate in the case of students of those institutioiis (or 
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:■ sections thereof) which cater for the needs of factory- 
scale industries, a regular system of apprenticeships 
■ should bo adopted. The influence of the Stores Purchase 
section with the contractmg Arms should be utilised for 
this purpose. 

Instmc- 166. Closely interlinked with the central school, there 

iioml or should be branches or oif -shoots thereof for imparting 
Tuitional instruction to artisans. These might be called tuitional 
Classes. or instructional classes and should differ from the fixed 
^ schools of the vocational type in that they should go to 
i the homes of the artisans themselves instead of expect- 
ing the latter to come to them. Each eJass should 
consist, as a rule, of a single practical instructor fully 
accpiainted with the methods and conditions of work 
of th(> iudiaenous artisans belonging to the industry 
or trade ('oncerncd. He sliould bo better equipped 
. than the artisans in the theory fis well as the practice 
of that trade or industry, anti should ha\ e extensive 
|)racticid experience of the type of work to be done. 
\V'e wish to lay parlicnlai- emphasis on this, as we 
believe tliat there exists a legitimate feeling that many 
of the present tf^achers are largely theoretical and 
ptssoss only book knowledge. \Vhat we visualize is 
a real usfdd vdio should be capable of commanding 
tire rcsjiect of the men in the industry and who has 
some d<?finitc practical knowledge to impart. The 
teacher should be borne on the staff of the centiui voca- 
ti(>n institution for that jrarticular industry or trade, so 
that he should be interchangeable with the other members 
of the staff and keep his knowledge up-to-date. We feel 
thjrt if a man is retained on such duties for a considerable 
time, he is likely to get out of date and wiU, therefore, 
not be able to impart knowledge that will be of sufficient 
use to artisans. It may be necessary to attach one or 
two menials to the class. We do not think that a clerk 
will be needcid ; if he is, he should be a person who can 
also serve as an assistant. 

167. Object should be practical The object of these 
classes should be to impart to the artisans the knowledge 
of some particular new technique and make them expert 
in its use. Such a class should clearly not bo a permanent 
fixture, for it ceases to have any value after the special 
improvement it is desired to popularise has been generally 
introduced. Accordingly, there should be no regular class 
rooms or fixed abode for these classes. The teacher will 



ordinarily have to go to the homes of the artisans thorn - 
selves to ^lide and instruct them ; or it may be found 
more practical to have a central place in the locality 
where a number of artisans could come togetlier ; that 
place might be a hired building or it might be the house 
of one of the artisans themselves. The teacher Avill 
have to settle down at some convenient centre for some 
time and attract the artisans to liis temporary habita- 
tion. No time limit can bo fixed for his stay in a 
{larticular locality ; he should halt there as long as he is 
re(|uired for giving effective instruction in regard to 
methods which he thinlcs the artisans stand in need of 
leaniing. The needs of the various industries diiVer 
materially, and wlule an instructor in one; industry may 
manage to impart the necessary training to the artisans 
of a locality in six months, one in another industry may 
have to stay for two or throe years. Those classes would 
thus be mi<lway fixed schools and jH^ripatetic or 

demonstration schools of the tyjx^ tried some years ago 
and found to . be unworkable. Classes run along these 
lines would be speeially smlablo for industries like 
Jiamlloimi weaYUigs dyeing, tanuijig, etc., whicli do not 
'F'^qliire a largo luanlxr of ap]»liajjc(?s in a particular 
metlio:! of work. After the tc.acluu* has trained a fair 
iuirnbcr of persons in one loetdity, he should i)uss <.)n 
iind settle (Ioavji in another. 

108 . Suj^ervision needed — It is essential that these 
classes should bo adequately suptrvised, espf.xjially as 
regards the technical side of the instruction iurpartcxl. 
The principal d(d('cls t>f the peripatetic weaving schools^ 
were that they stayt'd in each place for too short a time to 
be able to impart effective instruction and that they could 
not be adequately sujjorviscd. As the principal of the 
Central Weaving Institute had no time to keep a close 
watch on tlie work of weaving schools, their siij)ervisiou 
was entrusted to the divisional supei’intendents. The net 
result was that they received insuflicieut t<^clmica] advice 
and guidance. We are strongly oppost>d to the idea 
of placing these tuitionaJ classes under the divisional 
superintendents so far as the technical side of the work 
is concerned. They are administrative officers and^ 
cannot possibly be expected to give technical advice or | 
assistance. For technical purposes, therefore, we recom- ' 
mend that the head of the central vocational institute 
concerned should be in charge of all instructional classes 
attached to his institute. For this purpose he should get 
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monthly programmes from the instructors and. in- 
sp<‘et their work from time to time and see that it is 
eaiTied on along right lines. Sii]x?rvision of a general 
natim! may be exercised by such effieers as are placed in 
charge of industrial education ; they should also be kept 
informed Avhenever a (dass is about to be shifted from 
one Icicality to another. Insptictors and Assistant Ki^gis- 
t- ar.s of eo-o|X‘rative. societies may also in the course of 
their ordinary duties visit tltese instruetif’uai classes and 
note and rejiort on thoii" vork. 

• 109. S umber of mcJi 'As l egards the number 

of such instructioual elassi-.s uiiieli should be started w<? 
are iu)t in a position to make dcdiniti- jiropcsals. That 
will have t<.) be invesi.igattrd. As a general principle, how'- 
(*v<!r, w'c may stale that all llie existing institutions or 
classes that were meant to cater for th(^ n(*c'ds t>f artisans, 
as distinct from classes whi( li although at jjroseiit dcsig- 
nated as aitisan ciassi s arc iu actual fact not meant for 
and do not sorv< tlK in, slioiiid b.' abolished ajid n^jdaced 
hy instructional classes according to the ncs.^ds. Tliis, 
hoAve\er, does not mean that, for eveiy institutif)n 
abclislu'd a (•orresponding instructional class must neces- 
sarily be started ; and convcu’scly there' nee d be no objec- 
tion to tin o}x-ning of such classes for industries for wliich 
no artisan s( hools exist at present. WhiU? making sjx)eitie 
rcconiinc'ndatious ala.ut individual institutioiis, we have, 
in sonie east's, indicated where in our opinion they should 
be replaced by instructional classes. 

170. - At the same time, we must empla- 

si7:e th(' point that training of artisans even by mtads is 
cmly one of thc^ modes of helping them. Unless it is 
linked up Avith otheu' forms of state licli) (finance, market- 
ing, adv(>rtisement and canvassing, co-operative produc- 
tion so as to reduce' costs, etc.) the results ucay be too 
meagre to nrake the right sort of appeal. Close eollaho- 
ration should be maintained bctAVccoi the Industries 
i fh'iiartment, espcciallv the heads of the central Institu- 
' tions and the stall of the Co-opcu'ative Departnxent, 
i particularly that which deals with industrial societies. 

Ekmen- some case's it may be necessary to have 

tary ami schools ne>t for artisan; but for their hoys, or for midelle 

F^der class .young men, of a si atus lower than the central school ; 

Schools. seime of them may be so deisigned as to functicn as feeders 
to the central iustitutions. Such schools should aim 
supplying a definite local need, and shemid impart 
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sufficient preliminary training to enable the students to 
obtain employment as subordinates in the industries 
concerned or to pursue their studies in the centi*al 
school ; in the latter case, the students should be given 
credit for the training received at the elementary 
or the feeder school when they join the central insti- 
tution. Hence, these schools should also be subordinatti 
to the corresponding ccinlral institution and the courses 
at feeder schools shoxild l)e so regulated as to lead to 
liigher instruction in the central school if tlv students 
desire it. For instance, a student possessing a prescribed 
minimum educational <)(ualilie{ition may receive elemen- 
tary trainijig at a district carjKMitry sch')ol. and tlum go 
{'Hand complete the course at th<' Hareilly Central 8c booi ; 
or again, an ex-stndent of the Batuk I’rasad Khattri 
Industrial Listitutc, Benares, maj'’ lil«;e to follow up his 
ti’aining there by atUniding the School of Arts and (.'rafts 
for firtistic work. Here again, we cannot say how many 
such schools should bo maintained ; the case of each 
individual school must bo decided on its merits, with due 
regard to th(' iicci’ that it is intended to supply. 

Section li -]-ndividval TnsHkiiions 

172. Wc shall now examine the cas(! of each 
institution in the light of the general priiujipU'S enun- 
ciated above. As it appeared to us that certiain 
institutions might have to be closed, we cousidenid it 
(lesiral)le to hear wiuit theii' heads had to say on the 
subject. Aecoi'dingly before taking final decisions wo 
(ixaniined tlio liea^ of the C!arpentry schools at Allah- 
abad, Fyzabad and Dehra Duii, the Govenimcnt Ix^athor 
Working School, Meeiiit, the Taimmg School, Fatehpur, 
the Batuk Prasad Kliattri Industrial Institute, Benares, 
the Central Weaving liistitute, Benares, the Weav'ing 
and Cotton Printing Sclxool Bulandshahr, and the Model 
AV caving Schools at Najibabad (Bijnor), Man (Azam- 
garh), Khairabad (Sitapin*), Agra, Muzaffarnagar, and / 

Almora. esrr:: 

j 73. The w'orking of the Technological Institute was; The 
scrutinized by an Inquiry Committee in 1931 32 and Gov- Techno- 
ernment orders on its recommcmlations w'ero passed in logical 
September, 1932. We have, therefore, refrained from In^stitvle. 
making any detaik^d inqiury about this institution. 

At jjrosent the post of Prinei|)al is held ex-o ;icio by 
the Dirt^ctor of Industries, and there are throe sec- 
tions, viz.. Sugar, Oil and (General Research. The last 
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provides for not more than fom* advanced scholars for 
research, but the other two sections are for teaching 
also. The Sugar section receives help from the Imperial 
Couneil of Agricultural Research and the Sugar Techno- 
logist to that body is the honorary head of this section. 
Owing to the keen demand for sugar technologists 
the teacMng Avork in this section is assuming great 
imjK)rtanee. 

17-1. The Oil Section is oidy being maintained pro- 
visionally and according to the orders of Government the 
continuance of this section is contingent on the rt'ceipt 
of financial assistance from the ImjK.'rial Council of 
Agricnltural Research or some other provinces in the 
shape of regular coixtributions for traiixing their students. 
A pi’oposal Avas accordingly submitted to the Imperial 
(’ouucil of Agi-i(!ultural llest^arch to take over the Oil 
s-ection and maintain it as an all-India institute. 
In vicAV of the impoi-tance of the oil industry to the 
province, AA’'hich has led us to recoiumcuid that it should 
be one of the three major industrujs on AAdiich the 
clopaitment should concentrate for some years to come, 
and the fact that the Imperial Council of Agi-icultural 
Rf'seareh i« likely to give a grant for its maintenance, 
A\x) feel that the Oil section should be made permanent 
and stixmgthoncd aixd expanded so as to sejwe as an 
all-India institute of Oil Technology ; in course of time 
it may l)e taken over by the Imperial Council. 

175. (jflasu Expert — In vicAV of our I’ecommenda- 
tiou that the glass industry shoidd be one of the major 
industries which should be taken up by the depart- 
ment for iiitensiA'c development, it aaoII be necessary to 
appoint glass technologists frt)m time to time to dcA’^elop 
different phases of the industry. They should cany on 
research into the problems of the glass indtistry with 
the assistance of any advanced scholars attached to 
the General Research section that may be available. 
Some subordinate staff and provision for tools and plant 
and supplies and serAdees will be necessary for tliis 
work, but no regular glass sc^ction need bo opened and 
no arrangements made for imparting instruction in 
this subject. 

176. The department is rmuxing three technical 
schools which give instruction in mechanical engineer- 
ing at a total cost of about one lakh and forty-one 
thousand. Two of them are run on essentially similar 
lines, but the third (Jhansi) is modelled and "run on 
different principles. 
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177. The Technical School^ Lucknow, is tho oldest 
and the largest of tho three, having boon established in 
1892 ; it was reorganized as a technioal sehool in 19fi9. 
It has a budget of Rs. 68,000 in addition to Rs. 1,500 
for commercial operations. It has ])rovision for {a) 
a five years’ engineering met^hanics course, and (/>) a 
five years’ electrical mechanics course, both of wliicti 
are ch^signed to turn out iiien who, with some j)ractical 
expcTdence, can take ujj work as chargemeu, head 
mistrics, foremen and assistant engineers, (c) a three 
years’ light mutjliines mechanics coui'se, which aims 
at turning out skilled artisans and inechanie.s foi* 
making and repairing small machines such as watches, 
clocks, gramophones, sewing machines, typewriters, 
meteors, etc., {d) aii oil-engine diivci's course of six 
months’ duration meant for training in the maintenance 
of oil engines, and (e) a three years’ ^minting course 
designed to turn out practical painters for carriage and 
furniture jjainting, house decoration etc. It appears 
to be 8upi)lying a real need, but it stands in need of c^on- 
sid(*rable reorganization. \\'e recoinTiu>nd tliat the sug- 
gestions embodied in the note prej>ared by Mr. R. i 
C. Siivastava as Deputy Director of Industries in 19301 
shoidd be given ellect to with the excei>tion that no 
motor drivers class need be started. 

178. The Technical School, Gorakhpur, was startc^d 
in 1911 to be run in connection with the Bengal & North- 
Western Railway Workshops. It has two different 
courses, — (a) a three years’ course for mechanical and 
electrical engineering followed by two years’ apprentice- 
ship in a raihvay or other- w'orkshop and (6) a three years’ 
courses for artisans for training in practical work con- 
nected with workshops with a view to qualify them as 
engine drivers, fitters, turners, pattern makers and 
inistries for electric wire work. Though this course is 
designed primarily for artisans, their number in the class 
is, on an average, only 4 out of 30. The total expenditure 
of tho school is Rs.50,000. It specializes in training 
mechanics who later obtain employment mostly in the 
numerous sugar factories in the district. About 90 
per cent, of the ex-students are thus employed. This 
school is supplying a real need and should continue, 
at least for the present. 

179. The Technical School, Jhansi, was started in 
1919 with the object of turning out specialized mechanics 
under strict factory conditions available at the Great 
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Indian Peninsula Railway workshops. The total ex- 
penclituro of the school comes to about Rs.21,000. It 
apjiears to be primarily intended to bo a training ground 
for the foremen and mistries required by the G. I. P. 
Railway. The number of stiidents trained at the school 
every year is twenty. An arrangement has recicntly 
been made with the* Railway administration which is 
expected to provide eight or ten G. P. youths witli em- 
])loyment in the G. I. P. Railway workshops. But, even 
so, it does not appar to us that an expense of Rs.2l,000 
a jTiar for this ])in‘pose is altogetiww justified. Besides, 
the school appe^ars to b(s primarily d(?signed to helj) 
the railway and not dcivelop industries. Moreover, a 
great pai-t* of the practical training is given not at 
dhansi but at BomlKiy ; there appears to Imj no reason 
wily the theoretiiial training wiiieh is now given at .Jhansi 
should not be imparted at Luclaiow. \Vh) accordingly 
recommend that the school at Jhansi may Ijo clostid, 
and arrangements made if possilile with the (i!. 1. P. 
Railw'ayfor their taking a certain number of students 
trained at Taieknow' and for im])aiting instruction in 
theory at Lucknow to non-U. P. students recommended 
by th(? railway wiio now' reciuve it at Jhansi. Messrs. 
Shah and R. C. Srivastava, however, liold that this school 
sliould, if possible, be rijtained. 

1 80. Thiwe an* four institutions for the textile indus- 
try, viz., the Textih' School, Oaw'npore, the Dyeing and 
Printing School, (’aw'upore, the (.lentral Weaving 
Institute, Benares; and the Weaving and (Jottou Print- 
ing School, Bulandshahr, in addition to six modtil weav- 
ing schools. The exiiencliture on this four institutions is 
Rs..3i),000, Rs.40,(H)n, Rs.‘k),000 and Rs.l5,0(t0 resfHic- 
tively and on the six model wiiaving schools, Rs.32,00f> 
making a total of Rs. 1,71, 000 for all these institutions. 

181. The Textile Schml, Oaimipore, Avas established 
in 1 923 AV'hen a corresponding class Avhich had existed 
at the Thomason CiA'il Engineering tfolloge, Roorkee, 
since 190(), aaus closed. The institution is a technical 
and engineiu’ing school for textile Avoi'kers in mills. 
There are three courses (1) a four years’ technical 
course, of whie-h tAV'o years are devoted to general train- 
ing in both the theory and practice of Aveaving accord- 
ing to AA'cstern methods, the third to siJceialized training 
in carding, spinning and w'eaving, and the fourth to 
apprenticesliip in a mill, (2) an apprentice class for 
cotton carding, spinning, Aveaving or textile en^eering, 
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and (3) a tliroe montlm’ artisan coursf^ for instruc- 
tion in the operation of a particular inachino or pi’ocess 
on wliioh thc! niill worker in questimi may 1>e engaged, 
e.g., carding, spinning, <'tc. The school appears to's 
be catering satisfactorily for the needs of tlu^ t'awnporo 
mills an<l its popularity is iiKU’easing. 

182, The School of D-yeAng and Printing luis tAV^» 
distinct courses — a three years’ foremen dyers class and 
a two years’ artisan class. The subj(^cts are(]) organic 
and inorganic chemistry, (2) dyeing, bleaching, jwiixting 
and finishing, (3) us(i of machines, and (4) (colour- 
ing matters, in th(‘ foremen dy(crs (class, and general 
instruction in practical dj'’eing, ]jl(ca(!ldng and printing, in 
the artisans class. In addition, three 2>cri patetuc (lyers 
are also attachted t(j the school, who an? exp(?cte(l to 
stay in selected places for reasonable^ periods to ibiain local 
Avorkers in improv(?d methods of dyt?ijig. ’Phis school 
too is serving a useful purpose. It Acas instnimental in 
the establishment (*f tlu? fast dyiii'^ of silks and of aero- 
grajih printing, '^fo some of us tin? (?ost se(‘nis to be out 
of proportion to its importance in the textile industry. 

183. The Central Weaving T)u<ititute, Benares, is 

intended for the handloom AV(?aving industry and is 
{ xxiected to cany on (?xperimeiAtal and I'esearch work 
in addition to tiaining. It has three self-(?()ntained 
artisan crlasses (if a year’s duration each, a seiAior A\'(?av- 
ing class of throe years' duration, a hosi(?ry class and a 
teachers’ training class. Of late it has shoAvn sonu? 
lirogress and useful aj^pliances ajid pattci-ns haA'(? been 
iTiV(nted by its presoTit h(?ad, although the artisans of ■, 
.f5enar(?s do not seem to care very much for tlu? traniing : 
ava.ila])l(? there. * 

181. A Textile Tnstitvte — \\'’e feel that b(?tter results 
would be achieved by amalgamating allth(?se institutions 
into a single first class institute for textiles situated at 
one place ; for obvious reasons this must be CaAVnpore. 
Although the ne(.?ds of handloom AveaAdng and factory 
weaving are not alike, a good deal of the theory and (? von 
a jAart of the jrractice is the same for both handloom 
AA'eaAdng and machine Aveardiig. Thus not only Avill 
economies bo possible by providing insteuction for the two 
at one place, but the outlook of the students wiD also be 
widened. Again, dyeing is only one of the phases of the 
textile industry : in fact, some iirstruction in the theory 
of textiles has to be imiiarted at the dyeing school : that 
duplication can be avoided by providing instruction in 
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dyeing in a section of tlie same institution instead of 
in a self-contained one. Wo therefore recommend that 
a scheme for a Central Textile Institute should be pre- 
pared t>n those lines. The Institute should be in charge 
of a suitable qualified principal and under him there 
should be a staff of lecturers, demonstrators, etc., for 
teaching the different branches of the textile industry, 
namely, carding, spinning,* weaving, dyeing, bleaching, 
calico-i>rmtmg, finishing, handlooui weaving, etc. Such 
men bers of the present staff of the three institutions to 
be ainalganiated as fit into a scheme thus prepared 
shouhl bt> r(;tained. think that such a central 

institute eini be run •n'ith a budget of al)ont Jls. 80,000. 
Ml*. Shah's vitjv', hov'tivei*, is that the budget %vill have 
to )>t? in iJic* neighbourhood of Us. 1,00,000, if a reason- 
able standard of efficiency is to be niaintained and 
none of the existing activities to he unduly impaired. 

18i}. The Weaving mid Cotton Printing Schoolf 
Buland-shahr, M'as stai'ted in 192(5 in order to meet the 
sp(H;iaJ recj nirements oi' tlu* Bulandslialir District, viz. 
the ])i*inters of Jahangirahad, the weavc^rs of fuie jitigreeff 
and imislins of ,Sikan«lral>ad, the caipet weavi^rs of 
,Jewar Jind the weav'ers of red binding cloth called 
ikharwa of Khiu’ja. It consists of two sections (1) 
weaving and (2) dyeing and printing. Tht* 
formei* com*se is jiractically the same as in the model 
weaving schools. Hie dyeing and the |)iinting section 
has a two years’ 0010*80 which aims at improving the 
rule-of-thumb methods of the indigenous printers. Wo 
were told that the school w'as turning out “ printers, 
dyers, tb*y-eleaners, washers and weavers,” hut in our 
ojiinion it t!amiot claim to he serving a useful purpose. 
The weaving section stands on the same footing as a model 
weaving school. The number of annual admissions to it 
is 20, of whom only seven arc said to he artisans, 
Imt the annual passes are only one artisan and eight 
non-artisans. In other words, a solitary artisan is 
trained cv<!j*y year in this section, whereas it was sup- 
posed to assist the weavers in special lines. The 
headmaster of this school, who jmt in a very spirited 
defence of it, admitted that the vreaving section had 
not been as sucoessful as it ought to have been 
and that the Sikandrabad weaving industry was 
declining. In short, the weaving section of this school 
will probably achieve better results if, like other model 
weaving schools, it is converted into an insfructiona) 
class. As regards the dyeing and printing section, it 
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may be jM>in,ted. out that the annual admissions amounli 
to only eight, of w'lioru five j)ass out annually, only one 
of theni btiing an artisan. 'I'hese figures show that there 
is litth; jtisti ({(nation fiu’ maintaining a sej)aratt' insti- 
tutioii for dyeing and ju’inting at tins plaet^. A non- 
artisan eould e,crtaiu(_y' get l)«?tti>r ti'ainhig at Cawnj>ore 
and instead of tlio solitary ai tisan M'ho passtfs out of tills 
school a good numbei* of chhipi-s <*<)uid bt) trained bettor 
at an instruet>io!i.al c-lass atta'.*iicd to the eonti'al insti- 
tution at Cawnj»oi‘e, where s|)oeial aiTangeTn.ents can be 
made foi' tliose- wh.o v'isli to learn tlui sj>ecialit;i<;s of 
jirinting of the Bulanflsl'ahr area. We, therefore, 
r<K.'.ommen<l tliat this s(?Jiool may lie closed and rtijilaeed, 
if necessary, by bxstruetional classes. 

1 >(5. Model Weaving SchfKds — .Formi'i'ly there were 
seven piulpatetie vivaving scl tools and eight lixt^d weav- 
ing seliools in t1u> provinec*, tlv> latter being nxostly aided. 
Tlio function of tlu^ p; !‘i|)atetic schools was to arrange 
dcuuonstrations and introduce am.t)’ii.gst the weavers the 
results of exxieiliuents obtaiiu^d at tlm ( Ituitral Weaving 
Institute. In itiif-J a committee eallrd the A\''(>aviiig 
Schools Committto presiiicd over by Khan Bahadur 
Slu'ilvh Ma((bul TTusain Sahib v'as a})j>ointed to enepure 
into and reorgaiu'/,*.' thtjst' weaving iivstitutions. That 
committtH' found that tlu^ ptu‘ipati:tic sclvools Vuxd not 
functioned satisfa<I.orily, jiartly because thfiy W(“i-e, not 
jwofierly siqxrvist^d and jiarlly because they stayetl at 
eatii ]ila(;e for too sliort a time. The committiio there- 
fore i-ecommei'.ded the osta.blishm.eut of fixe<l wt'aving 
seliotils, to which an instructor m ould be attached ; it 
was Imjied tliat h(^ would can-y on demonstrations 
amongst the local weavtu’s and thus jierfonn the funetioiis 
of 1-he xieiljiatetie sc^hools in. addition to ti’aining boys. 
“ Model Weaving Seliools ” were accordingly established. 
In the beginning a few of them sncceedo<l in attracting 
a certain numlu^r of artisans and popularizing the use 
of imjirovod axuilianees. J’ut we liml that most of them 
are not servijig any useful |u.u*i)oso at jirt'sent. 
Artisans for whom f-hey wei e Intended rarely go to these 
schools. We consider "that tlun" should bo reph cod by 
instructional (lasses, so t.hat the te icKers in cluxrge may 
go to the homes of the artisans and introduce among them 
sucli improved metliods and aiiplianeos as they may 
have to demonstrate, shifting to another centre vvhen the 
needs of the artisans of the centre tackled have been 
satisfied. The school at Almora caters for the woollen 
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industry and as a certain amount of research may 
have to be canied on in the hills in this connexion, 
especially as regards the manufacture of the finer ■woollen 
fabrics like chadars and tweeds, this institution may 
perhaps be retained for the present as it is or as a feeder 
school. 


1 87. There are five wood -working institutions in the 
piovince, viz, the Central Wood-Working Institute, 
Bareilly, the Caij>entrj'' School, Allahabad, and the 
District Car})cntry Schools at Fyzabad, Dehra Dun and 
Naiui I’al. Their total cost is Rs. 1,715,000 excluding 
Rs. 3(),00n for commercial opirations. 

1S8. Ths Centred Wood-Working Institute,, Bareilly, 
the premier institution with a l)udget of Rs.89,000, in 
addition, to Rs.30,000 for commercial operations. It 
has eight (courses, viz. — 

(1) An artisan course for cabinet 

making and joinciy . . . . 2 years. 

(2) A general wood-working course for 

cabinet making and joinery . . 3 „ 

(3) An advanced cabinet making and 

joinery course . . . . . . 2 „ 

(4) A cabinet making and joinery 

foreman course . . . . 2 „ 


(.*5) A iiainting, polishing and wood 
finishing course . . . . 2 „ 

(6) An upholstery course . . 2 „ 

(7) A maclune tool course . . 3 „ 

(8) A kiln operator’s course . . 1 year. 

Tliis institute ■was started in 1912. Owing to its 

proximity to the Kunuiun forest area, it has been found 
to 1)0 very well placed for developing the wood- working 
industiy. It is j)erhaps largely owing to its efforts 
that Buj'cilly funiiture hsis acquired a rtiputation of its 
own. But the industry is now thrtiatened by outside 
competitioji, and though this is not acute at present, 
it is (issential to keep on introducing further improve- 
mejits and evolving new designs, patterns and technique 
if tlu^ hulustry is not to b>se its position. The school is 
well equippe^d for this sort of work and appiars to be 
tackling th(!se i)robloms. It should therefore be retain- 
ed as the central school for the province, and in order 
to help and develoj) the wood-working industry. Some 
reorganizjition of the courses is however necessJiry. 
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189. The AUahoihad Carpentry School with a budget 
of R8.58,000 besides Rs.5,0(K) for oommercial operations 
is ais<» a first class institution. Its work is divided into 
six courses, viz. (1) an artisan class (2 years), (2) a 
teachers* training class (2 years), (3) a general wood- 
working class (3 years), (4) an advanced woc)d-working 
class (3 years), (5) a {> )lishing and painting class 
(3 years), and (fi) an upliolstery class (3 years). It 
is thus a replica of the Bareilly school. The school 
aj>pears to b<? meeting the growing needs of the eastern 
part of the province, but it is admitted that Allahabad has 
no siwcial advantages in connexion w'ith wood-working. 
The jjrovince cannot afford to maintain two first rate 
institutions for the sanxe industry, and this school is 
not supplying the needs of any distintd. f>hasf' of the 
industry. We suggest, therefore, that the schofd should 
be reorganized as a district car|Mmtry school, s«) designed 
as to act as a feeder to the Bareilly Institute. In fact 
the department had already suggested that thti teachers’ 
training class and the artisans’ (‘-lass might be closed 
and that the length of the other courscts reduced. 
It will be seen therefore tluit indepimdently of the 
jrrinciples that wo have enunciated the !‘t;duetlon of the 
.school has been under contemplation for over a year. 
A reogranization scheme has been prej»ared for the 
school with a budget of Rs. 17,000 and is given in 
A]>pcndix XII. 

190. The three district carpentry schools — ^Their aim 
is to impart practical instruction in general wood 
working and they provide training in joinery and the 
rudiments of 'cabinet -making. These schools are not 
designed primarily to improve the artisans but are 
definitely vocational schools meant to train young men 
as reasonably efficient carpenters. The course at t>ach 
school is for threii years and the numl)er of studio its on 
the roll is 39 at Na ini Tal, 34 at Fyzabadand 22 at Dehra 
Dun. The details of the courses vary, but the gcjieral 
standard is almost exactly the same as that of the general 
wo()d-work course at Allahabad and the cabinc^t-maidng 
an<l joinery com*sc for non-artisans at Bareilly. I’he 
buiigettfjd expenditure for the current year is Its. 10,000 
for Naini Tal, Rs.8,000 for Fyzabad and Rs.7,700 for 
Dehra Dun, excluding the provision for commercial 
operations. The Naini Tal school caters mor(^ for the 
building than for the furniture trade and teaches the 
elements of house construction, finishing and (iosting. 
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It appears to be meeting the need of a specific phase 
of tlic ualnstry and is the only school of its kind 
in the bills ; it may, thtTcfore, be retained. The 
Fyzabad school was orighially started to improve the 
indigenous industry of Icalawdniis and sinffar^ns. But 
as was admitted l)y tin; head master nothing has been 
done sc* far as tliese are eoncH'riied and instead ordinary 
cabinet work has been taken up. The number of 
studetits at tliis school has l)ct ji fidliiig gradually which 
the head master attributc'd to the* cut in scholarships. 
The avc*rage number of studc'iits passing <»ut is c*uly 
twc'lvc-. I’here would appc'a-r l.o be liltle justiheation for the 
retention of this schooi. 'riic IX'Iua Dun school could 
have iioiie i*etter work bt'cause of its proximity to 
‘ forc'sls aiid the local recjuiremca'.ts I’or house const-ruchion. 

Actually, howcAc r, the numh!;r of students passing out 
p is only lire pei' year. The entries in the ex-stud(mt''s 
' ; eiin'C']’ registe r wcue ]!mv<-d to he uujcliahle. Uj) to the 
close «if 11K12 !iOi!.<' oi’ the ox-studf*nts had suceetdc'd in 
finding employitceut or setting uj* in business as a car- 
pontc'T. Instead, mcm from tlie Pnujah who are veiy 
capaiil(‘ and efiieient eraftsmeu are meeting local require- 
mciits and it is imJikc'ly iliat the stucU-nts trained at this 
schoc!! will ( v< r eompc'to vitli them. The staff Loo is 
ujisuilahle. I’his scliool also should bo closed. 


Leather- 

and 

Tannhitj 

Schools. 


Ifi. I’lic* ck'pai'tmeut maintaij .s two leather-working 
schoois, *»ne at ( 'avmiKn’e and the othco' at MecruL, and a 
tanning scluiol ,at Fafebpur. The rc'spectiv*’ budget 
a.llo{ni''ii!.;-i for th(\So seliools are Iks. 17,000 ( : Rs.IkOOOfor 
commm-eia! opcuatioiis), Rs.l'kOOO (-} Rs.-,o00 for eom- 
nicveial ojxaations) and Jls.7,500 (-flls.oOO for com- 
mereiai oj/erations), making a total of lls.37,500 in 
addition to Rs.O.tMH) foi' commereicvl operations. 

lOi*. The Lcaf/rr-Workhn/ Schml, Caumporc. 'Fhc 
Leallu " Wo icie.g .School, ('av.'apoTe. was started in 191.5 
Avith a vie w to < n(-c*u!a.ge and fostcT the grovth of the 
leather a'. orkijig indt<stiy, tlu* schxtion of t'aAAmporc* 
being due to Ks im[>ortanee iu the? k'athor industry 
of liid'u. Training is given l)oth to aitisans and 
iion-arti.-aj»s. The nmnbor of artisans is, howoAucr, le.ss 
than 15 [K r eoit. ; the school is thus detin.itc]y a 
Aoeaticcnal .scliool, the jU'iniary objecd l){*ing to train 
young men to make shoes and othcu’ leatluw goods. 
Ihcrc is a single course of tAVo years’ duration and iu- 
stniction is given chiefly in the making and maiding 
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of boots and shoes and other sundry articles, such as 
suit-cases, and holdalls. Stivoral students of this school 
have found omployniont in factories and as instructors 
in other parts of the country. Being situated at one of 
the two centres of the imiustry we thin'.v tiuit il; should bo 
retaiiMjd as the cicntral vocational institutujii for the 
leather- A\''or.king industry, and the d<.isirability of pro- 
vhling instruction in <;ortain niachine-AVorktjd processes 
should be examined. 

19;?. The. Lmther -Working School, Jl/cer<vf This 
sc'hool is a ix; plica of the Cawn]>ort? ScIlooI, having the 
5iatnc objtjcts and tLachin<!f the sam!', subj eeli.s. i t was 


started in 1921 at M(;fernt, since^ it was f-lb tliat there 
was a sufficient local deTna)id for slioijs of western style. 
It, is claimed that the school is siip])lyiug trained 
A\'o?-kors in k athc!r for tlu? wct..;i.t. rii dist: iei s tif tiie p;n-vinco 
as Avcil as the Punjab. It turns out sixti inx or .sc .euteen 
boys evcj-yyvar. Accoid!«ig to the information supplied 
b\' the institution, o veu- o<) pin* cent, of the students tvaiiiod 
by tlif' scliot)! diu'iiig iJie last ■iA^'e Axat s liaAU) scoured 
em])loyi-ne>it. It liac lly .seeius wxxrth Avhilo maijitainijig 
0, scj>arato institution at a cost of Rs.].3,0(.K) })er year 
A-.'licui facilities for si-uilar txairiing are already a vailablo 
iit ( ‘aAA'njAoro. We rc(;otnmc-nd, tlicreforo, that this school 
sliovdd bt) closed dov.ui, aii<l a certain number of seats 
rcsv rvodat the CaA\’Ji])ore seiiool for students coming from 
Meoi'nt and its neighbourhood ; they should also bo 
alloAved special stipe nds. 


J 94 . Tanning School Falehpur — The tanning sc]i<^>ol 
was started in 1927 to iiupart to Aulla.m' artisans 
tralikiiig in iiiodern nu tiuAds of curing, tanning (both 
bari: and clu’omo) ajid iinisliing, so as to increase 
the profits of the cottage Acoi’kors. The course of 
instruction is for tAV'O years. The awrage mim.bej* of 
admissions dining the last three years Juas been tAAxiA’o and 
aimual jxasses ton, the total number oi'nu ii t! ainc;ii so far 
being 35. This school was meant for ai-tisans, but the 
average numbers of artisans admitted and passing are 
seven and throe respectively. It is admitted that local 
tannej’s do not go to the school “ oAving to theur Inisy life ” 
and that the stall ha,s to l>ay occasional visits to their 
homes, as a result of which “ tanners have to a certain 
extent adopted new methods.” It would appear that 
the local tanning industry has not materially bemefited 
by this school. There is also no likelihood of the ex- 
students of this school getting remunerative appointment 
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Metal- 

WorMny 

Schools. 


in tanneries. There is, therefore, little justification 
for retaining it on its present basis. The tanning 
industry is being carried on at a number of places 
in the province, and the school will be able to do much 
better work for improving tanning in the jiroviuce if it be 
converted into one or more instructional classes which 
may stay in a locality for six to nine months and then 
pass on to another. As there is no central vocational 
tamiing school, these instructional classes may be attached 
to the I^atluT-Working school at Cawnjjore. A voca- 
tional sclifK»l for tamiers does not appear to be called for at 
pi’esent, as few middle class young men art; likely to take 
to tanning. If and when the need arises, a tanning section 
can be started at the ccjitral leather school. 

Ibo. There are two metal working in.stitutions main- 
tained by the depart.mont — the M(tal -Working School 
at Aligarh and the IJatuk Prasad Kliattri Industrial 
Institute at Benaix^s ; tlie lattc^r is meant for artistic 
and Jiot j)lain metal v'mk. I’lie budget ]i.rovisk)n for 
the Aligarh school is Es.J7,0(M) and tlu^ gi'oss amount 
provided for the Benares school is its. 14,000 out of 
which BrS.3,000 is rc'ccived from the Batuk Prasad 
Khattri Industrial Endowment Trust ; the balance 
is met l>y the Government. 

190. T/fc M etal-WarJcing School, Aligarh, was staited 
in 1920 with the object ol' improving the small metal- 
working industries of Abgarh, especially lock-making. 
It was JX'-organized in 1931 and it apiiears to have heiped 
in efi'ecting some improvement in the metal working 
industry of the place. It has two sections — one for 
mechanics and the other for artisans, the mechanics 
course lasting for three years and the artisans course for 
two yt'ars. The chief subjects taught in the Mechanics 
course are (i) moulding and brass foundry work, (ii) 
forging, (iii) fitting, (iv) lathe work, and (v) polishing. 
The sid)jects for the Artisan course are (i) lock-making, 
(ii) sheet metal and press(Kl metal work, and (iii) buiJ(i- 
ing and fmniture fittings. Of the total number of 32 
students on the roll in 1931—32, fifteen were artisans, 
'ibis school is tbe only institution catering for a sixicific 
phase ol the industry — namely, ordinary hardware and 
locks— and, specially with the extension of the hydro- 
electric system in the Aligarh district, is likely to prove 
of bonefit to the local industry. Moreover, it is the only 
school whore electroplating is taught. Wo recommend 
that it should be retained after such strengthening as 
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may be found necessary. It should pay special attention 
to experimental work for the benefit of the hardware 
industry, of which Aligarh is now perhajis the most 
important centre in India. An obvious and promising 
line is the manufacture of cheap pressed locjks. 

107. The BaJ,uh Prasad KItaMri Ind'ustrktl Institute, 
Bena/res, was started in 1925 as a Grov<?rnmeut Brassware 
School, but in 1928 it was amalgamated w'ith a private in- 
stitution maiiitained by Rai Bahadur Babu Batuk Pi'asad 
Khattri. Its object is to improve the traditional designs 
and craftsmanship of Benares brass work (line andre- 
pouss^) and to impart uistruction in the production of 
work of artistic merit and utility. Its courst^s were based 
on those of the School of Arts and C:!rafts and it imjjarts 
instruction only in brass work atid drawing ; the latter 
embraces the other ai^tistic crafts of Benares such as em- 
broidery and wood and stone work. There is a single 
course for live years, but ai’tisans with previous e-vixu-ience 
are admitted dirtjct to the third year. The instruction 
imparted iaUs under thi’ee groups : 

Group I (Bepousse) : Subjects — (i) Diawing and 
design, (ii) Repousse and shaiJcvmaking, (iii) easting 
and clay modelling. 

Group II {Engravhi-g and Enamelling) : Subjects — 
(i) Drawing and dcsijpi, (ii) shape-Tuaking, (iii) 
(uigraving and enamelling, (iv) casting. 

Group III {Metal casting) : Subjects — (i) Draw- 
ing and design, (ii) clay modelling, (iii) metal cast- 
ing with tm'niug and fitting. 

198. On an average the school trains five students per 
year, of whom it is claimed that 80 per cent, belong to 
the industry. We arc, however, doubtful whether tho 
metal workers at Benares take advantage of tins school. 
A comj>arison of the courses obtaining at this school and 
at the School of Arts and Crafts shows that abnost 
every item of the prospectus of the Benares school is 
taught at the School of Arts and Crafts. There is no 
justification for such duplication ; it involves waste 
of money and effort. Wo suggest that this institution 
should be closed and arrangements made at the School 
of Arts and Crafts to impart instruction in engraving 
of the Benares style. The introduction of new designs 
and methods can best be effected by an instructional 
class or classes attached to the School of Arts and Crafts, 
which may help the artisans in Benares, Moradabad, 
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The School 
of Arl^ 
and Crafts, 
lAtchwvj. 


etc. We understand that there will be no difficulties 
as regards the contribution that Government gets from 
the Trust as full liberty to close the school has been 
rtisorved in the scheme of management to the Trust 
Gotmnittee and k) Govciiiment. 

199. The school Wfis established in 1912 and Acas 
“ intended to promote the a.])plication f)f both honest 
craftsmajisliip and artistic ])rincij>les to th(^) industries 
of tlu? proAonce .and moje sp<'ciajly to the minor indns- 
ti-if'S.” In 1918 it Avas j>laeed on a pcTnument footing 
and the foiioAA'i.n.g cardinal ni’mcnplos aa'cto enunciated : 

(I) ft should !h- jii'i!i,arily a seiijnary of design, 
the act . a! of saleabio vA'ork being 

sinisidlarv' and cojiducted to such exteid its is 
ra'cessary to iT'ain tlu- ; in ^)tlii r Aua.'ds the 

sah.^ room must l)o ordy for (he disposal of school 
Avork and tlu; school must not becioine a factocy. 

It w.‘(s net to be .•>. seminary of draAA'ing 
masters, 

(3) Th(! AA'ork must be done by hand and. not 
by maeliiuery. 

(4) In addition to the IfravA'ing Teachers’ 
Trjiinijtj.g class Avhich Avas onon.(!d in 1920 tlus school 
has tAA'o s(;e(ions, viz., (i) Fi.no Arts and (ii) Indus- 
trial x\rts. lu the former in.struotion is imparted 
ill painting, (iguro and la.ndscaj)o i)ainting, and 
portraiture and modt!llij)g from life. The lattei* 
compris(!S instruction in : 

(i) metal -AV'orking, where casting, shapo- 
nuiking, engraving, repouss j and ena; noli irig are 
taught: tlion^ an; sc!p.arate cl asstis for goldsmiths, 
silver-smiths ai'.d otiier mtital work of an 
orjiamental and artistic tyj/o ; 

(ii) Avoud- working, cLass for artistic AA'ood-AA’ork 
in oriental designs ; 

(iii) architectural draAA'ing design and decoration 
chiefly for the facades of buildings ; 

(iv) draAVing for reproduction for designs for 
posters, illustrations for books, etc. ; and 

(v) a class for lithography. 
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In addition, a few sjiecisil students are admitted for 
short-term eourses. existing hndgt^t i)rovision for 

the sehoo! is Jis.7}),()()0. 

200. j>j>j»eaj‘ to ho tAVO schools of thought as 

jv g;;,rds this itistitiithm. There are some wiio liold that 
it is doiTig gooiL w ork and that it lias aofj nired a. ivjmta- 
tioii in Indian art.. Otlier.s contend that it is tloing veiy 
little f.o lielp iu inrhistria! dc-v<<h»j>inenti. Tlifov; is some- 
thing t<t l)f said for c ;.ch of tlis^.so aoow's. It nmst i)e 
adinitt(;d that, l.hf^ .school has not tri<d to cfii'or sal'i- 
eiently for t.he tastt !: ;md thf^ jua.vls of tlie pwhiic ; it 
AA'oiilcl .•i.|»jx“ar tlfo.t theTV hss laavu a. tendeney to AA'OJ'k 
as if t.!(,e .sciMK>l Avoro the sole arbiter of Av'U.tt art is {ind 
shonid he. A str,ninaiy of design iuost lueveA-e’/ fry to 
e\'olAa:‘. dcsigiis th;'it w'iii jiot oidy hoartistie i»iit inralditicat 
iiiid fa v'on." A^'it-h t.Jio p;-hi;e. We eousifh'r th.at (iue of the 
jnoiSt ieqxa'ta. at [lai hs **f :.he AA'ork of tlu- wcho.*! slariid 
be ttii.' iotreiductiem art into indastry ; it sluailil i.:i- 
trodnee ja.Av' sfui'K s, e{* sig:is and cohaning, suitable 
for ti'xf* varions inciustrles so as to i■.ak<^ tht- goorls )JU*ro 
attr.ictive to Ixnyei-s, thi.s pirrjxoso it shonid be 

onconrag;; i to ('repaiA'. s’lch iirt.isii'a products as are 
lik<‘!y to had a. sjd. . Afi.. i- deducting the rc'cc^ipts from 
sreh saies, tJxc net expoiiditure on the school inohidiiig 
the drau'ing tt'achers’ tj'aii!.i.n.g class should, ixot bc' more 
than about lIs. (>0,0(l(), or about Us. 5r>,00t» if is 

cx.e.hidod. ''J.’ho iihograpli printing and jmicess section 
Avili ha,Ae.-. to b(^ closctd, as it does jxot appe ar to bc' ,ser\'ing 
a ii.sc;fiil purpose in its present form. The .S'.rvice.s of 
som'> oi tlio teacheu's, such as tlic^ architectni’a draft'uuan, 
the (acrj uer AA’’orkiug inst.ructor, a cabinet nuiking instruc- 
tor, the a^ssistaut gold-smitby instructor, aixd tAA'o eday 
figure modeliors, ajid also of tbc' museum clerk, luay 
l)t! dispenstnl Avith. The possibifty of reducing one 
supcu'ior post and one or 1 wo dvaAA.’ing masters, Ija'’ ai-ran- 
ging for impart ng olomotiiary training in draw iig to the 
d Iferent clas.sc<s togetlier, may be examined. Wi' under- 
stand hoAvever, that these instructors, tlanigli called 
drawing ma-toi*s do AVox-k exf different kiiids and, if so, 
Ave suggest that their designations slujuid bo suitalxly 
altered. It may also bo possible to reduce the duration 
of sonivj of the courses by altering the cpialification for 
admission ; for instance, admissions to the AA’ood -working 
course can be restricted to persons who have under- 
gone preAdous training in carpentry. The school should 
be reorganized along some such lines so as to reduce its 
net cost to about Rs. 60,000 without impairing its 
efi&cicncy. 
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201 . It has been pointed oxit that generally speaking 
the industrial and technical schools run by Covemmenk 
have not been able to do all the good that was 
expected t)f them. The department is spending a sum of 
Rs. 81,; too cm gi-ajxts-in-aid to 4(> industrial institutions 
maintained by local bodies or other organizations, 
details of vciiich will ]k> found in Appendix \ 111. These 
aided institutions have been even less successful in 
instructing artisans, developing industries or helping 
middle cilass young mcm to sc.>t uj> in business or find 
emxjlo^’incait. '1 'heir growth has bociii somewhat hapha- 
zard and it setMUS that many of them are not really 
I'equii’od in the; ])lactts in wlxich they <^xist. Rurther, 
tlieir supcu' vision leaves much to be desired and the 
instruction tln^y imj>art is insufficient. In short, most of 
them arc; inoflicicuit aiid wotild appear to be scirving no 
jia rt.'culiui \ uscTcd purpt>se. And yc5t grants to the extent 
of Rs. 8 1,000 a year are given for those in-titutions. 

i’i‘2. AVe recommend that these grauts-in-aid should 
be scrutinized from the jiohit of vi<:^\\' of their utility. 
The sn>all grants given to ciiaritable institutions like 
orphanages may continue, as they arc^ scirvitxg a useful 
]:)ur])ose. Again, grants should hex given to local bodies 
and othoi' orga.nizatious for running instT’u<;tional 
classcis for artisans, jirovided they are recjuircxl in the 
localil.y ccjncc-riu'd. Similarly, aid may be, given for 
j>rovddijig sjfc-ial faevilities foj' the industrial education 
of th(^ d-.:]>rc'ssod classes or of fcmalcjs or for ini'parting 
instruction along lines not given at any Government 
school. In c-asf's, however, in which an aided institution 
attempts tej sujxply the needs of an industry which aro 
being adc'Cjuatfly and more olTicuintly met by a Gov- 
ernmcMit institution, the grant-iu-aid to that school may 
well 1>(' Avithdrawji, unless it is found that such schools 
suji[>ly a I’cal jixcod and are wanted as elementary or 
feedcu schx)<>ls in addition to those ruix by Government. 
We feel that if the grants are revised in the light of these 
consid.;rations, it will be possible to reduc<i them by 
about Rs.24,()()0 without any detriment to the interests 
of industrial education, and those savings can bo used 
for better jxurposes. 

203. In short, we suggest that the total sum available 
for grants-in-aid might be reduced to about Rs.B0,000 ; 
the way in which this amount should be distriWted 
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from time to time among the various institutions should 
be left to the discretion of the Director of Industries, 
subject to certain rules to be approved by Government. 
Those rules should clearly enunciate the principles 
on which grants-in-aid AVould normally be given for 
(a) recuiTing and {h) non-recurring exiMuidittire to 
mstitutions se‘d;ing Gov(?nunent aiil, and the nature and 
extent of th(> (control that Government should have 
in tli(* supiTvision of the grants. The TU'esent system, 
aecoi'diiig to wliich eaeli individiial grant to a school 
requires the ap|)roval of the Finance Committee aiid the 
sjjecilic vote of the Legislative Council on each item, 
results in a great (F'al ol (Iclay and duplication of work. 
The provision of c. Ininj* grant, to ajr inert^ase in whieli 
the vote of the (■ounfu! will of course be ncffOissary, 
would dttcrease these dilliculties to a considerable extent. 

I) — M isc.dtanemis 

On('. of the difficulties in cormoxion with 
industrial and tochui(?al schools is that some stiubmts 
do not stay for tlio full period of their training. 
This is naturally wastetul and undesirable and would 
seem to show’’ tliat th<' right ty|XA of student is not 
^ ahvays admitted, it is true that admission to most 
institutions is at pu'estmt made on the basis of a eoni- 
petitive (examiiiation. but this does not ayqx'ar to bo 
securing inateiia.1 of tlie right tj’pe. We fear there is a 
tendency for unsuitable persons to seek admission in the 
hope of securing sonui sort of employment tiiei'cafter 
irresjx;<;tiv(! of their aptitude for the w'oi’k. Wo suggeest 
that in the ease of eacli a]>plieaut for aclmissioii 1>o an 
industrial school, the opinion of the head of tlie educa- 
tional institution where tlie aj)pbcant has received his 
general education as regards liis aptitude for industrial 
work should b(c spiudlieally obtained and taken into 
consideration. Further, wdien selecting the stud<?nts 
it should be made clear to them that they should com- 
plete their course and in the case of central schools it 
should be imprcissed on them that their objix’t must bo 
to set up in business and go in for the extcivsion course 
which, we have suggested, should bo started. 

205. At present no fees are charged from U. P. 
students reading at the various institutions. For non-U, P. 
students, howi'ver, there are varying scales of fees ranguig 
from Ps.iO to Rs.30 per mensem. We consider that if 
these institutions are really helping to set up boys in trade 
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and industry, they should attract students "without any 
inducement in the shape of remissions of fees. On 
priucii)]o, we see no reason why fees should not be 
eharg(id from all students, a few deserving ones l)('iiig 
give ii stipi iids. We rv (;oi)im<,^iid iliat small hes shoidd 
be hivied at suitable rates from all students admitted 
to industrial and technical iu'-titutsont" maintained by 
(.io vt'i'iuneiit. As regards non-U. I', stud'euts, a, nu'.joiity 
ol IIS that siilistantial fees slioeid Ixi charged 

iM*.ies.s de'irate arTa.V;ger.’.entH cUXi mcdri v/itb other 
2))'ovie,(!iJii govi>nj,mot',ts for sliii;i!'.g tii.! cost of main- 
taining. r. Ih iiistlturioj's or 'i'nr admitting U. P. 
stiuients to i,iiSt-iiutio.!.>.s in oilv.T s free of 

chargi . 
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scJiolar- 
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ond 
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In spite of considerable r: diictions m-de ia 
th(! past two years, Ks.75,<X)0 asv being paid for stijK iids, 
schola!’shii>a imd pri/.( at mdustrial stdxoois. je-ovi- 

sioi'. io:.' . l iiK iUtS, etc., ut Mie i.iun. s ecimica.i seliool 

is just iMuli-r iis.eb,*!:.;;-. The tSchooi of Arts ajid Urafts 
has r.bout (50 stipends ranging in x’aliu) from lis.b to 
Ks. iC for general stud-. .d,s and seven of tbe value 
of {i-s.25 each inc ant for artisans. In addition to t!t.cse, 
ten seiioia-rshijw of Its. !5 c aeli and I '> leaving seiiolar- 
sliips of Ks.od (iUcU are award-; d. I’he (Vvutral Vfood- 


Working Iu,stituto, B.ireilly, gives 34 stipends of 
lis.i), 30 of lls.S, si;-;, of Ks.O e.nd fo--! of its.lO each, 
besides 22 scholarships of tiic value of its.l'; to Its. 15 
and 24 k^aviug siihoiarslups, JA^tailed infoi’mation 
regarding .stijxmds, sclio!arshir-.s and ru’i/ms is tabulated 
ijx A])p(‘udix IX. Whatevt!!" ju tiiication there may 
have been in the Ix^giiining foi- awarding yti]) 0 iul,'i and 
scholarsliips in largo inimbers to attract students to 
thesti technical and iiwliistrial institutions, the time 
has come for drastic reductions liotli in j'cgard to tho 
numl.'cr and value of these stipmids and schoiarships. 
Tho exist<.mce of a laj’ge number of substantial stijxmds 
tends to obscure the real utility of, and the demand 
for, the training given. We recommend that stiiJen^ 
shotikl, as a rule, be discontinued; only in excep- 
tional cases, should students belonging to the same 
or the neighbouring districts bo eligible for them; 
'they should bo utilised primarily to help artisan boys 
or students of a distant locality in order that the 
establisliment of central institutions may not make 
it diflScult for deserving boys belonging to other dis- 
tricts to go to them. The value of the stipends 
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should alst) be adjusts <1 so as to coiTo^pond to the 
increased expenditure that has to be incurred iii going 
to a distant place. 

207. Sunilarly, tlu> values of scholarsliips should bo 
dceieased ; in tluvir (Mso what matters is )iot the ainount 
so much as th(^ fact of the awarrl. The nianbei’ too 
may be reduced and suitably regulated on a uniform 
basis. DilTercint scialos should be provided for th'? lirst, 
second and tliird scholarships resjK^etivfily. I’liese 
scholarsliips should be tenablo for one year only 
and au'ardcKl on the r(‘sults of the entrance and the 
annual examinations. Again, the IcaAnug scholarshijis 
do not ap])(iar to sel•^■o any jiartieularly useful purjiose ; 
tlusy will, howov'cr, automatically disapjxHvr, if business 
training is given at the schools in the shape of commercial 
extension courses ; tlu* money sjamt on leaving scdiolar- 
shij)s can lx? utilized for assisting such ('x-studisnts to 
take ui) these courses ■'.vitli a view to setting u]) in. Imsinoss 
on their own. .Kurtlier, prizes should be awarded, not 
nuTcly on the iiasis of examinations or for (assays, but 
also for the best novad d(>signs of various articles and 
appliances in (‘aeh industry, to be judged in tlie light 
of tluiir rna: ketability- 

2(f8. Tlio provision of stipends and seholarshi ps is not 
as important as that of ade(|uate hostel aecommodai.ion 
at llic central instiitMtions for students who have to 
go there from other districts. Adequate hostel Jaellitu s 
in nruximity to the jnstit.uliions eoiiecrnod are essential. 
Money, howciver, slic.'uld not be wasted on t!ie on otion i 
of oqiensive buildings ; it should sufliee il’ tlie students 
are aeeoinmodated inov< o ’ less as they would he in tluur ^ 
OAvn homes. Tlie cost of thesis lu»st(>ls slum Id Ix; key»t 
as low a.a possible. 

2(Mn If (.he smdc iits can bi* got to live in hostels 
they will natmaliv Ik' able to devote more time to their 
woi'k. iSinc(^ (:lv y ar(> to Ite oneoiiraged to s(>t iq.i in 
th(dr oum business, it; is essential to g(d/ them Isi v/ork 
from the beginning along the same lilies as tlu^y Avill 
have to do later, h’h.e cotulitioiis of woi’k in the school 
shouhl b(i assimilated to lliose uudiu* wliii-h the res- 
peidive industric:s are <-an-ied on. In other’ words, we 
recommend that the working liours should be inci’cascrd 
and the number of bolicLays decreased. So far. the 
tendency has been to iner(!ase the duration of the course 
rather than to intensify daily work. We understand 
that in Switzerland and Fmneo boys in technical schools 
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work, broadly speaking, ton to twelve hours per day. 
Climatic conditions would no doubt prevent work for 
such long periods in India, but we would emphasize the 
need for increasing the number of working hours in cases in 
which both theoretical and practical instruction is given : 
men in industry and trade have to work about eight to 
ten hours per day and there is no reason why the students 
imder training should not do nearly the same. 

210, At present night classes e.xist at the technical 
schools, the School of A'ts and Crafts and the leather-' 
worldiig schools. These classes were intended to cater 
for the employees and apprentices mechanics of the 
railway workshops, artisan goldsmiths and leather- 
workers respectivel.y. In the case of the technical 
schools they are fulfillmg this purpose to some extent 
and should therefore continue. Hardly any artisans 
arc said to have attended the night classes at the 
leather schools ; these f lasstjs should therefore be closed. 
The lught class maintained at the b’chool of Arts and 
Crafts - the Jewellery class is attended by sons of 
goldsmiths, who could certainly attend the regular 
day classes ; hence this class should also be abolished. 
The question of maintaining night classes at other 
schools must be decided on the merits of each case, and 
no hard and fast rule can be laid do\vn in this respect. 

211. The qualifications and aptitude of some — 
perhaps even many — of the existing instructors leave 
much to be desired. Some possess theoretical qualifi- 
cations but are out of touch with r(!cent develoj)- 
ments and continue to follow obsolete methods and 
appliances. Others have no practical aptitude them- 
seh'cs or have lost it through lack of practice, and 
cannot therefore impart adequate practical training to 
the students. V^ery few of them remain in constant 
touch with the indiustries and trade with which they 
are concerned. We recommend that teachers, espe- 
cially those intended for iwacl.ical instruction, should, 
if jMissible, be obtained on deptitation from the 
industry concerned for a fixed period and then sent 
back to the industry. Again, the existing teachers 
should be sent out from time to time to the centres 
of the industries to get into touch with them and study 
the needs of the artisans at first hand. Further, some 
teachers should be compeUod to go on study leave every 
few years so as to bring their knowledge up-to-date, 
particularly as regards commercial oixsrations. > 
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212. The commercial operations carried on by some O^mer- 
institutions have been objected to in some quarters on the 

ground that they compete — often unfairly -with private operatiovs. 
enterprise. They are, however, only intended to train 
the students in a x)art of their regular course of instrviction. , 

We realize that the department should steer clear of' 
any activity that may injure private enterorise. At the < 

^me time, it must not be forgotten that industrial educa- 
tion cannot be imparted merely by lectures in class 
rooms ; it has to be essentially practical ajid designed 
to fit the boys to set up in trade. The emplojmuuit of 
outside labour is inevitable for juoccsses which cannot 
be carried on by the permanent staff or by the students. 

Moreover, articles have to be made to train the boys and 
these can hardly be thrown aw'ay ; they must be sold 
in the market for whatever they may fetch. The i>olicy 
has been recently enunciated somewhat as follows and 
we do not think it needs any alteration : 

(1) Articles manufaetiu’cd during the course of 
training — which should include “ commercial ojjera- 
tions ” — should, in the first instance, be utilized for 
Government purposes, and only when they cannot 
be so utilized should they be maiie availalde for 
sale to the public. 

(2) The institutions should manufactuT'e only 
such articles as will enable the students to acquire 
usefid — even if not indispensable training. For 
this purpose, it will be useful if lists of articles 
suitable for manufacture at each institiition are 
carefully prepared beforehand in the light of the 
requirements of the pro\'ince. 

(3) No outside labour should be employed for;, 
nuinufacturing articles for stock or for complying', 
with orders, except where — and only to the extent I? 
to which — ^it is necessary for the training of students 
and involves such operations as cannot cairitid 
on by the pennanent staff or the students. 

(4) The institutions should not eanvitss for 
ordera or tender for supply exc('])t in a('<-or(lance 
with the above-mentioned principle-. 

(5) These principles will howevcTt- not i<pi.)1y to 
commercial extension courses. 

213. Every school has an advisory committee whose Adinsory 
functions are to advise on all new cxy>ciidit!ue in resitect bo/lies. 
of any single item exceeding Rs.2,0()0 non-recurring 
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and Rs.800 jxir annum rccuning, and on courses of 
instruction, curricula, scholarsl'ips and similar matters. 
They arc, however, not concerned with matters of internal 
discipliiu; affecting the staff or the students lior ’,vith 
questions of imlividual appointTuents. Tluu'e is no uni- 
formity as rc'gards their com]x>sition. IJroadly s]x>aking, 
however, about half of the total number of tliest^ com- 
mittees hav'c tJie district t)fii(;er or his nominee; or some 
otlier official as chairman, though the policy has Ixsen 
to i'e<liu;(; the official element. In f)th{T cases the local 
m{'mi)c*rs of the lx!gislativ(; (Vmncil or the chairmen 
of tile district or mnnic.ij>al boards concfTned ar(; the 
(;ha'.rmcn. T^lost of tlie advisory committees have on 
tlunu representatives of the trad(> and the lo(ral M. L.C’s, 
wliile about half of them have reprc'sentativcs of local 
(disti'ict or municipal) boards, h ceri.ain jn’ojwriion of 
the mcnufMWs ])ossess technical {jualili<!atious or training, 
but gencjally sjx'aking, non-tec!micaI men itieponderate ; 
this is due to the dc'sire to liave local persons of influ- 
ence on these committees so as to be in toucJi AVith the 
rcfnui’emcnts of the ]>ublic. We are of o]>iuion that 
these advisory ('oiimiittees haA'c pc.irfonned a useful 
function and should contimu', but av(! frel that 
then^ is need for instilling grt;ater enthusiasm among 
the members. R(;gular nu'ctings of thes(^ ('ommittois 
should I S' ealhtd and meml )ei'H should be eneotiraged to 
I»ay surprise; visits to the schools and to nxrord insiX'ction 
not('s, remarkiug s|X‘cially about the popularity and the 
utility of the institution, .'iixd its eourses. 

1?14. fflu! various n'coTjtuu'ndations mjide by ns 
above AA'ill involv'o (hanges in the resfieeti'.c budgets. 
OiUMJil-unity sliould be taken of examining the n(>eessity 
for (ach ik-m and the possiI)ilii.y of reducing the; pro- 
visio!\ lelet !).g the’eto. In this connexion we may 
also remark that in th«.*ir existing' form sotho of tho 
()udgeis f.iil te* pr('S(;nt the; fa<;ts ee^n’octly. (.'hanges 
(e.c., of (iesi 'lAathuvs or duties) have; sometimes not 
been carried <»ut in tho budgets. A few of the designa- 
tion.> fail to it ing onotlu; salient duties of the ineum- 
bonts. In .' lutrt, there is an embaiTassing lack of 
system, and tlio correct position is not always rcdlected 
in t in; budgid'S. r(;comm(;nd a sj’stematic overhaul 
of budgets with the assistsui.ee of the Accounts Officer 
projxised by us. 

215. Before closing wo would lik(; to touch on the 
question of foreign scholarsliips as they prae-tically 
constitiite an extension of the facilities for industrial 
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training provided at State expense. The award of 
such scholarships to deserving students for suitable 
subjects is much cheaper to the State than the n>.aijiton- 
ance of numerous institutions to train a few students 
per year who cannot possibly compare in quality and 
eq uipment with those trained abroad. Of recent 3 a.^ars 
only one long-term and one short-tenn scholarship have 
been awarded, though formerly the number was larger. 
(The statements in Appendices X and >kl give details 
about these scholarships and show how and where the 
scholars are employed.) We recommend that the num}>er 
of long-term as well as short-tcum scholarships should be 
increased. As regards theur value, however, we hold that 
there is scoitc for reduction. The objetrt should be to 
meet only a pai-t. and not the wlu)le, of tlus scholars’ 
expenses. We suggtist that three long-term scholarships 
of the value of £125 to £150 per year (varying accortling 
to the circumstances of t!aeh (uise) and six short-term 
scholarships of ]ts.2,0()0 eatih should be awarded per year. 
The long-term seJiolars should continue to get the cost 
of passages, tuition foes and legitimate tour expenses. 
As reganis the subjects, we feel that the scholarships 
should be primarily awai-ded for those industries which are 
selected for intensive dovt!loi>mcnt. For the long-term 
scholarshixjs in particular we recommend that for the n(^xt 
two or threH5 years at least two of the thrc<‘ scholarships 
should bo awarded for instruction in sugar engineering 
as there is a dearth of coJnpe^tent sugar engintjcrs for the 
numerous factories that are springing up. In fact, we 
would suggest that a teixtative programme of scholarships 
showing the subjects for which they will be awarded 
should be drawn up for a period of tw'o or three 
years in advance. JJanlng exceptional castes, short- 
term scholarships should, as at preseixt, be aw'arded 
to men who are already in the industry or trade con- 
cerned, proxuded suitable arrangements can bo made 
for their training. We also recommend that scholar- 
ships should be aw'arded to IJ. 1*. students for practical 
training in other parts of the country ; the value of such 
scholarships need not be nxore than about Rs. 25 to 40 
per month. 


E — Conclusions 

216. We may now sum up the more important of 
oitr conclusions, stiggestions and recommendations in the 
present chapter. 1 he experiments and researches carried 
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on at technical and industrial institutions and the expert 
advice given by their staff, have no doubt been of 
some use to the iixdnstries coiieemod. But, broadly 
speakiiig, the x>reseiit syatejn of trulining lias not helped 
inaterialJy in the diivelopment of industries in the province. 
Scliools intended for artisans are. rarely used by them. 
IVIiddle-class youths trained at these schools stldom feel 
confident enough to st^t up on their own ; many 
fail to fin<l employment as they do not meet the 
actual roquiriMiients of the industrial world. These un- 
emi»loyed tiichnically -trained young men are likely to 
be a more serious problem than those possessing general 
education who are miemployed. The numbtr of men 
tiuined should be ix'gulated according to the c^stont 
to wliieh they can l»e absorbeil in the industries 
eon<?erned, Jind the design aiid jdaii of work of ea<;h 
sch<»ol should be adapted to the reipiirements of the 
industry served by it. Educated young men must 
be given sound vocational training AV'hich w'oiild enable 
them to set ujj in liusiness or find emi)loym(?nt ; 
training at second-rate institutions will not help 
them. H(‘nc(' there should be one fully e(piip|H>d fiist 
class ceutral school for each industry or phase of 
industry, but when tliore is already a similar institution 
in another jn-ovinee, inter-provineial co-ordination should 
bo secured so as to avoid duplication and cxtia cost. Each 
such sclujol should bo in close touch with the industry 
concerned and turn out students who can be readily 
alisorbed therein, by giving them a training of the type 
needl'd by, and designed to qualify them for, the industry. 
It should also have a clear cut programme ofrosear(?h 
carefully regulated aceoi iling to the changing needs of the 
industry. It should in addition have a commercial exten- 
sion coiu-se for a year or two, wlicro ex-stndents can bo 
taught and helix^d to carry on commercial operations 
on their own, strictly on business linos under adequate 
guidance from the school authorities. 

217. Eor the training of artisans one or more out- 
lying instructional classes should be attached to the 
ceutral institution for the industiy in question. Each 
such class should be in charge of an expert instructor — 
real usUid who would settle down among the artisans for 
periods ranging between six months to two or three years 
according to the needs of the particular industry, improve 
their technique, introduce better methods ani deaigma 
and. then pass on to another centre and do the same 
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there. The heads of the central schools (!oncerned should 
be responsible for the technical and administrati nto 
supervision of these classes. Artisan-class boys would 
nomaally receive training in the first instance; from their 
relations, but after they have reached a certain rlegree 
of proficiency in manufacture, they would be 1 aught 
improved designs and technitjue at the iiistrnctional 
classes. Midway between the central vocational schof)l 
and these outlying instructional class(;s, there may be^ 
a cfii'taiii number of clemcntai'y schools l»»r the sons of 
artisans and middle -class boys, which may give instruc- 
tion of a preliminary nature. 

218. The aided iiistittitions have l)oen oven less suc- 
cessful than Cov^ernmeiit schools in JKihu ving t.ho true . 
objc'cts of industrial education. blfTorts should, be nunlo 
to get them I’ooi'gaiiized so as to conform to this plan 
and bccoim; either elementary schools or instructional 
classes, Spc^cial provision may bo made at some of 
the s<!hools — Government as well as aided — ^for giving 
instrucjtion to fetnales and mombt;rs of the dcpressc<l 
classes. Manual traijiiug of a cornjjrolumsivo ty 7 )e 
might be included in tlie courses of gciioral educational 
institutions so as to givt; an industinal bias to the studfmts. 
and those who show a special ay)titu<le for such w»>rk 
there should bo encouraged to join the coTr{;sp*»udiT‘g 
vocational school. The central sciiools should have 
adequate hostel accommodation and give sti])cuds to 
]')ersons from the remote parts of the ])rovinco, so that 
they may bo able to join those schools. For still higher 
technical and industrial training, foreign scholarships, 
both short-term and long-term, should be awarded ; their 
nunlbers should be raised but amounts reduced. 

219. In short, there should be three tyiics of schools, 
viz., (I) instructional classes for artisans, (2) eletnentary 
or feeder schools for artisan-class boys and middle-class 
ytmths, and (3) (;entral vocational schools for enabling 
young men to set up in luisiness or find employment, 
supplemented by commercial extension courses, stipends 
for students from other paits of the province and 
foreign soholarshij)s for higher training. 

220. In accordance with these principles, wo suggest 
that the Technical school at Ijucknow and »he Metal 
Working school at Aligarh shoidd be strengthened ; the 
three textile institutions, viz.. The Central Weaving 
Institute, Benares, the I>yeing and Printing and the 
Textile schools at Cawnporo, should be combined into 
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a single fii’st class textile institute at Cawnpore ; the 
Weaving and Printing school at Bulandshahi* and the 
modt4 •weaving scI).o<.*ls (except ]:>erhaps the one at 
Ahrioi’a which may <‘.oiitiiuie as it is for Avoollens) sftould 
be oonvertcd into a suitable numbca’ of instructional 
classes ; 't'he Cai'ix'ntry st^hool at Allahabad and perhaps 
also the Naxni Tal ojio should be inin as feeder schools ; 
those "at Dehi-a Dun and FvTsabad shfuild bo closed. The 
J-(‘ather Working school at Meerut should be abolished 
and the T'ajuiing sclu)ol at Fatehpin* rt^placed by one 
or moJ•t^ insti’iictitxnal classes. The Batuk Prasad Khattii 
Industrial Institute iria^'- also be closed, as similar work 
is Ixiing done at the hiichool of Art,s and (hafts, and 
the "l-’cclinical school at Jhansi may be abolished. The 
School of Arts and ( ’rafts ntteds to be reorgani/.ed. 

221. If the systf'in of ox'ganization suggested by iis 
is adopted, the xiet r<^sult will be that only tiour or live of 
the existing schools will 1 h< closixl down, three insti- 
tutions will be eomljiiicd into one, the seoi>e of training 
at one •u'ill be reduced and the system of work in seven 
or t'ight will be aiter(‘.d and they will bo I’ophnjed by 
about a dozen instructional classes. 

222. Rt'organizatiou along those lijies aa’UI, wc eon- 
sidt?r, pi-ove henefic'al to arti,sajis, to the mdusti'ies and to 
the young men i ramed. 'J'iio number of students trained 
at industrial iivstitutioiis Avho arc able to s(ic:xu*e employ- 
ixient or set uj' in busiiu!ss or otherwise improve tlieir pros- 
ptjcts will not cloei'ctase ; the; total number of stxidoixts on 
the I’olls may gx> down, hxi* the mimber wiio will I'oeeive 
souxid ijraetical training is exi>eeted to inci’ease. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Oroanizatiox of the Department 

223. At present the dircsetion staff of the Indastries Existing 
Department consists of (1) a Directoi', (2) a Deputy arrmige- 
Director, (3) an Assistant Director (calk'd Deputy tnents. 
Director of Industries for pcsrsonal reasons), (4) an 
Assistant Stores Purchase Officer and (5), (6) an<1 (7) 
three Divisional Superintendents. Besides tlu'se there are 
(8) a Business Manager of the Emixvrium and (0) 
a Statistician who is attached to the Director of 
Industries in his capacity of Diretstor of Statisti«'s. 

There are two sanctioned i>osts of heads of the 
oil and the sugar sections of the Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute, w'ho work in an unofficial maimer 
as the Oil and Sugar Exports to the department 
respo(!tivoly ; they have, however, no clearly detinod 
administrative functions. Similarly the head of the 
general research section of the Institute works as the 
Industrial Chemist to the Govemment. Lastly, there 
are the principals or heads and instructors at a number 
of industrial schools who are also experts in their own 
lino, but who in common with the heads of sections 
at the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute do not at 
present perform any administrative or general duties 
outside tlieir schools. The qualifications and nature of 
the duties of each of these officers may be summarized 
as follows : 

(i) Director — Under the existing rules Government 
l\ave full discretion to appoint as Dir’ector a member of 
the ineb'an Civil Service, of the Provincial Civil 
Service or of any other service, or an outsider from 
trad(' and industry. The present incumbent is an 
I. C. S. officer ; ever since he Joined (December 1932) he 
has been in charge of the Co-oi>orative Depaiiinient 
as well. He is also working as the Principtil of the 
Harcourt Butler Tecimological Institute, Stor'cs Purchase 
Officer and Director of Statistics. 

(ii) DeptUy Director (E ) — The real post of Deputy 
Director is meant for the officer in charge of industrial 
and technical education, wliich is the only post of 
Deputy Director left since the abolition of the post 
of Deputy Director in charge of stores w'ork with 
effect from November, 1931. The permanent incumbent 
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of this post is Mi\ R. C. Srivastava, a tO/chnical officei', 
in the scale of Rs.1,250 — 50 — 1,500. Since his deputation 
as Sugar Technologist to the Imj>orial Coimcil of Agri- 
cultural Rciseaich, Mr. M. B. Mudlikar, chemist and 
leather expert with some eugiiiwring cxpci’ience is 
officiating on Rs.OOO in the scale of Rs.8(K) -50 — 1,250. 

used to ho the Head of the Ix^ather section of the Tech- 
nological Institute, but that section, has now been 
abohslied. The duties of this jmst are : 

(а) to insjMjct first class institutions and 
scrutinize their lequLi'oincnts, etc. ; 

(б) to tixercise general control over second class 
institutions and deal with the inspection reports 
and audit insiKiction notes relating to (hem ; 

(c) to aiTange for tlu< holding of e.xamination.s 
relating to all schools ami declare the residts ; 

(d) to ii\ ciiargc of the educatioji and acconnt.s 
se«^tion of tlu* office and also of the accounts 
w<.:rk eoimoctod with schools; 

(e) to work as Oonti’olier of the Emporium. 

(iii) jifisiMant Direclor . — ^^Fhe post of Assistant Direc- 
tor, designated as Deputy Director (Special) for personal 
reasons, ust il to be held by an o/Tlioor having goiieral 
administrative oxxicritnce and si>ocial aptitude for the 
kind of woi“k involved, and derived as a rule from 
the United Provinces Civil StrAdco on grade jiay 
plus a spoeial pay of Rs.KK) ; siiiee the last incumbent 
of the post left in Ajjril, 1931, it has been in abey- 
ance. ^rhe duties of the post are being carried on by 
Mr. Duke, Head of the Oil section of the Institute. 
They are at present, : 

(а) to bo in charge of tlio Industries sectiou of 
the office including applications for loans and grants, 

(б) to deal with industrial inquiries, 

(c) to work as Secretary of the Board of Iiidus- 
tiies, 

(d) to do other miscellaneous work such as that 
relating to the Technological Institute. 

(iv) Divisional Superintendents — The three divisional 
superintendents are non-technical men, although 
they have acquired some experience of the industrial 
problems of the province by over 10 years’ association 
with the department. A brief history of these posts may 
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be given hero. The fii’st appointments of divisional 
suj>erintendents worc^ made in 1921, when ten such officers 
were appointed for carrying out industrial surveys. On 
tlie completion of that work in 1924 their number was 
reduced to six and they were put on organization work. 
In Ifobruary, 1932, their number was further retiuced to 
three as a result of the x>resent retrenchment canipaign. 
One of them now remains attached to the oJfico of thc> 
Director and dotis oi\ly headquarters work. The 
principal duties attached to these posts are : 

(а) Cienoral industrial inquiries in order to collect 
industrial and commer<iial iixformation whether for the 
department or for the k)cal ami other provincial Govern- 
ments or the Government of India. 

(б) Investigation into appbcations for loans and 
grants. 

(c) Insii<5ction and other work connected with second 
class and aided institutions. This means four Lnsiwctions 
per yi;av of the sixteen Govei'nmcnt schools, and two 
year of the forty -six aided schools, scrutinizing their 
accounts and furnishing utilization certificates for the 
grants received by the latter, drawing bills for those 
Govciniment institutions whoso heads are non-gazettod 
officers, etc. 

(d) Doing gemiral work for the department, witl 
special regard to tlie de,velopment of cottage industries 
and acting as media of communication between tin 
department and the public. 

Some of these duties, especially those relating to trade 
inquiries and watching the development of industries, 
had to be curtailed owing to the reduction ot their num- 
ber to thi’ee. Tlie sanctioned scale for these jiosts, Avhich 
are of gazetted status, is Rs. 200 —20 —300 — 25 — 450, 
and the present incumbents are all drawing the maxi- 
mum. 

(v) TJte Assistant Stores Purchase Officer — ^The post is 
held by Mr. B. P. Agarwal, an ex-student of the oil 
section of the Technological Institute. He possesses some 
commercial experience of eugineeiing. Ho is drawing 
Rs.400 in the scale of Rs.300 — 20 — 500. Ho is in 
charge of the day-to-day work, including the routine 
correspondence, of the Stores Purchase department. 

(vi) The Business Manager of the Emporium is a 
non -gazetted officer in the scale of Rs.200 — ^20 — 300 plus 
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a certain commission on sales. The present incum- 
bent, Mr. Barve, who is drawing the maximum of the 
scale was drawn from business and possesses some prac- 
tical experience of trade both in India and abi-oad. He 
is posted at LiucknoAV in charge of the Emporium, and 
w'orks directly under the “ control ” of the Deputy 
Director (Education). His main function is to try and 
develop markets for artwarc. 

(vii) The Stutislician — 'Phis j>ost is a temporary one 
of gazetted status; at prcscuit it is on a fixed pay of 
B.S.300. The statLsticiaix ■works under the Director of 
Industries in bis capacity as ex oJ)icio Director of Statistics 
and collects and c^illates statistics or undertakes econo- 
mic enquiries on Ix^half ol' all Depaiimimts oi’ Govern- 
ment. The present plan of WTH*k and func lions of the 
ofiice of which lie is in charge arc not limited to the 
collection and comjiilation of industrial or commercial 
statistics as such. 

221. The above siurvxy brings out sesveral special 
features of the existing organization of the depasii- 
nunit. To begiii with, there ajipcar to be tot> many 
su]x;rior adminiMrative posts, wliiie there is only 
one of a subordinate rank cotresponding to those of 
inspectors in the Co-ojw.'rativcj llejiai'ttrient and the 
suboi'dinate agricultural i orvicc. An impfirtant link of 
the chain is thus missing. S'^condly, the trade aspect, 
■which in our ojrinkm tamstitutes the more, ]).rt-ssing need 
of both factory -scale and cottage industries, is not receiv- 
ing sufficient attention. Though trade problems are 
of ^-cat importance, the department, broadly spe^aking, 
lacks the resources with which it can handle them and 
can do very little for the oenelit of trade. Thirdly, 
there is a ct^rtain amount of duplication of work with 
the result that the Head of the department owing to his 
numerous other responsibilities does not lind csuough time 
to devote to the real problems of the department. 
Moreover, certain important industries cannot ho pro- 
perly handled by any officer in the department, e.g., 
glass, industrial (mgincering in general, etc. Wo also 
note that a good deal of the time of officers of general 
education and equipment is being spent in ‘^doing 
accounts -w'ork, which requires special training and 
qualifications ; budget, accounts and finance work 
accounts for a good deal of the Director’s own time 
besides that of the Deputy Director. 
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225. We recommend that the direction staff of the Staff 
department should consist cf (i) the Directoi’, (ii) and suggested. 
(iii) two Deputy Directors — one broadly speak ins?, for 
engineering and education and the other for industries 

and trade, (iv) an Aasistant Director of the status of 
the present Divisional Suix^rintendents ; lie slioidd be 
made dm>ctly resjwjnsible for th(! development of cottage 
industries, (v) another Assistant Dii’cctor (tlie present 
Assistant Stores Purchase Officer) in charge of stores, (vi) 
a tliird Assistant Director for accounts and allied work, 

(vii) and (viii) at Itiast two InsjK'ctors in place of the 
present Divisional Superintendents, and (ix) the Busiivess 
Manager, who should continue to be in charge of the 
Emporium. The reasons for eat.h of these jrroposals 
are explained in the following paragraphs. But we may 
make it clear that this skeleton staff can hardly suffice 
for the great taslc of the developmtmt of industries ; the 
Industries Department will have to work in close co- 
operation with other departments, csjiecially Revenue, 
Co-operative, Agriculture, Irrigation and Education. 

Moreover, the ((ualitications sugg(?sted by us for any 
particular jiost should not necessanly lie strictly ajiplieil. 

All that is reiiuirod is to provide that the organi7,ation of 
the h('ad(( uai tors and (^xjiert staff is so planned as to secure 
expedience of (i) admini-stration, (ii) industrial engineer- 
ing, (iii) various phases of tecluiology, and (iv) trade and 
corntnerco, especially in so far as they affect Industries. 

226. Government have at pix'sont full discretiotx in 
regard to the sources from wliichstdcction for the appoint- Director. 
ment of a Director may be made, and in our opinion the 
existing practice ma^'- continue. No doubt Govern- 
ment w'ill look to tht; ajititude of the jxsrson to be selected 

for handling industrial and trade jiroblems such as 
come up before the department and for dt'aling with the 
problems of finance. Unfortunately there have been too 
many changes in the incumbents of this jio.st in the 
past ; we suggest that an officta’ appointed as Director 
should, ordinarily, hold charge of his post for a minimum 
period of throe years. 

Since December, 1932, the posts of Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies and Director of Industries 
have been combined experimentally. In view of the 
fact that the Co-operative Department needs a great 
deal of directional guidance specially in the present 
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difficult times and in the light of the prospective work in 
front of the Department of Influstries, avo recommend 
that the Director of Industries should he relieved of the 
charge of the Co-operative Department as soon as practi- 
cahle, so that he may he ahlo to devote his undivided 
attention to the prohUmis of industrial anrl trade deve- 
lopment. Firrtlier, with a view' to keep the commercial 
aspiHjt of the work pointedly hefore the department 
we suggest that it should he called the Dtipartment of 
Industries and Ti'ade, and its Head the ‘‘ Director of 
Industries and Trade.” 

227. We are of opinion that the department oirght to 
Iiave an industrial engineer on its staff ; thci’o is none 
such at |)r(is{mt and one is needed. I’lie creation of 
su<;h a jiost Avas jwoposed some live years ago hut it 
could not he sanctioned. There are three technical 
schools giving instructir.n in mechanical arid electrical 
engineering ; a gtrod deal of the pmcliasins made by the 
Stoi'os Purchase Department for the Public Works 
Department, which is one of the largest ctoirsurning 
depar'tments, and for' some other's require a know- 
le(lg(; of engineering ; lastly, an engineer alone can, 
especially in connexion w'ith the hydb'o -electric power 
now availahle, h(t of assistairce to most of the major 
and sortK! of the minor indirstries. We therefore suggest 
that one Deputy Director might he a man possessing 
engineering quaJiheations such as would he of use to 
industrif^s. This officer AV'ould he in charge of technical 
and iirdustrial institutions, and of industries based 
oil engineering and may he known as Deputy Director 
of liKlustries ( D and E), i.e. Deputy Director of Indus- 
tries in charge of engiireering and education. If, as 
suggested by us, he is relieved of accounts work, he 
should he able to find sufficient time for both duties. 

228. Again, an officer possessing trade and commer- 
cial experience appears to us indispensable ; we therefore 
suggest that another Deputy Director should he appointed 
who would he a commercial exiHjrt. He will be in charge 
of the numerous industrial inquiries, grants, loans, 
foreign scholarships, exhibitions, commercial intelligenco 
and other trade questions. In other words, he will be 
in cliarge of the commercial development of industries 
as such including control of the Emporium ; for engineer- 
ing, chemical and other technical problems he will be 
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helped by his colleagues. He may act ai. I'-;.* r 
tary to the Board of Tiidustries. He should !:*e 
concerned with ordinary'' routine duties should be 

constantly on the lookout for ways in w'’h‘'rh he can 
help in the development of industries. He should visis 
important industrial centres, see factories and (“ottage 
workers and study their methods, take notes of their' dilii- 
culties and how the department and its experts car* hel[) 
in solving them, arrange for research and cxjxu'inuuitai 
work necessary for solving the problems that come to his 
notice, study literatiu'e relating to the various industrit>s, 
and above all pi*epartr a wtdl -thought-out progi'amme f<jr 
helping to develop each industry, paying particular atten- 
tion to trade and marketing. He may bir kuoAvn as the 
Deputy Director of Industries ('l.iado). 

229. The Director and his two DojAUtiirs should have 
the assistance of thretr Assistant Directors of the status 
of class II of the prov^ineial servures in the scale of 
Rs. 200 — 000. One of them should i>e in charge of minor 
and cottage industries and should tour the A’arious 
centres of tlie industries and studj'’ thtiir proldoms, e.g., 
where raw materia! can bo best foiuid for them, whether 
and whore a ntarket for their products exists, what 
changes in the designs are required to suit the prevailing 
tastes, and so fui. He should thus bo a liason officer 
between the cottage AA'orkers and the minor industiialists 
as well as the pvd>lic on the one hand and the departmcjit 
on the other. He should have no administrative 
functions in rcsiioct of the Emjwrium, but ho may assist 
in the organization of oxhibitmns and in supervising the 
execution of orders placed by the Emporium. 

2‘iO. The second Assistant Director should be an 
experienced accounts officer rvho can work also as 
hnancial and budget adviser. A great deal of the time 
of the Director, a highl}'' paid Deputy Director and of the 
three Divisional Sujxu-intondents is, at present, spent in 
trying to do budget and accounts work, ospecially that 
connected with educational iiisfitutions. An officer 
possessing a know'ledge of budget and accounts could do 
the work in much less time and more efficienily. We 
fold that the need for an accounts officer has been 
brought to the notice of Government by successive 
Directors since December, 1930. In 1931, Government 
recognized the advisability of such an appointment but 
the proposal had to be dropped owing mainly to financial 
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stringency. We strongly recommend that an Acconnts 
Offict^r of the grade of an Assistant Director should be 
appointed as soon as possible. He should relieve the 
Director and his Deputy of all work relating to accounts, 
and should make as far as possible one annual insjwction 
of every aided school, and two of all Government 
institutions. We see no reason why such an officer cannot 
be trained to develop some administrativf^ sense and 
thus prevent his insjxictions from becoming mere routine 
audit notes. 

2;>1. The third Assistant Din^c tor should be in charge 
of the Stortjs Purchase Section. AV't; do not contemplate 
th(' cremation of a ncAV post Jind our r( ^commendation only 
amounts to designating the jrt’cscnt Assistant Stores 
Purebase Officer as Assistant Director in charge of Stores. 
The post of the Store s Pui'chase OffictM* has b(!en abolished 
and his duties Lave devolved on the Directoj’ of Tndustru5s. 
Jji order to prevent the latter from being saddled with 
routine duties, the scope of the duties of tlu^ Assistiant 
Stores Puj'chaso Officer nec^ds expansion. Tin's officer 
should therefore be entrusted with some, larger functions 
than he performs at presmt. The Assistant Director in 
charge of stores should Jia ve direct access to the Director 
so as to avoid duplication of work. The disposal of 
tcnd<us, the signing of contracts and agreements, and 
alntjKst all coirtispojidence, excoj)t («) iinpoi'taiit corrcs]»on- 
d<!n(^e with Govc^rnment and (b) important i;ases of disjnito 
or disagresement Avith the consuming officers, the trade 
or the puldic, sliould bc' dis])os(d of by him on his own 
nvsjwmsibility. If, hoAVcver, it is found that even then 
the Dij'ector’s wmh is too much, there nt^cd be no 
objection to {^utain specified powers being delegated to 
one of the Deputy Directors. 

2112. Some staff is needed for performing certain 
miscellam'ous duties, such as (a) the gciitsral ius|rtiction 
and supervision of smaller schools, instructional classes 
and aided institutions, {h) the collection of industrial and 
commej'cial information, (c) surveying the requirements 
of cottage Industrialists and other miscellaneous work, 
and, in general, (d) acting as liaison officers b()tween the 
department and the public. Those duties do not, in our 
opinion, requirtr officers of the status of the present 
dmsional suptwintendents. Men of a subordinate status 
will perform these functions more willingly and actively 
than pemons who cannot normally be expected to lose 
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sight of their gazetted status. Suitable men (graduates 
ill Eeonomics or Science) can nowadays be had on 
salaries ranging from Rs.lOO to Rs.150. We, thertifore, 
recommend that th.e posts of divisional superintendents 
may be abolished and replaced by a suitable numl>er 
of posts of Industrial Ius|>ectors or “ Surveyors.” I'hcir 
duties will be paitly to inspect and supervise the smaller 
schools and instructional (;lass(\'i, i)a.\'ing surprise visits 
where necessary, and partly to investigate and survey 
the problems of trades and industries. 

It is ne(!(!S.savy to make arrangemfuits for 
bringing uji-to-date the industrial surv^eys for each 
district prepared in. 1921 —24 and to keep them so. 
Similarly the iru)nog'-a])hs on certain industries, ivhich 
wci'e prej)ared about a geneT-ation ago, are out of date 
and need nndsiori, and steps should be taken to seii that 
they are brought and kept up-to-date?. Fiii'ther, there 
is at ]iresent very little information .about markets and 
where iiarticular tj^ics of gcKtds are sold and to what 
extent and .at wliat pi*ices ; a surv^ey of consumption is, 
therefon?, also nec(;ssary. All this work should bo done by 
thf' proposed Tns}x;ctors during thi? courst? of their tours 
under the direction of the iVssistant Director in charge 
of cottage industries and in co-o|X!ratioii, whei’o possible, 
■vntb the staff of other departments. For the revision 
of the sui've3''s for the different industries, however, we 
feid. that extra men possi ssuig some knowledge of the 
imlustry coikh-tikhI will have to be apiiointed. They 
may bo engaged on short contracts for this purpose. 
Such revision need be undertaken m the case of only a 
few industries to begin with ; the extra cost will not 
bo heavy. 

234. Thf? Business Manager should continue to be in 
charge of the EmjKmum under the general control of the 
Deputy Du’ector (Trade), but he should have adequate 
discretion and freedom of action. He must tour about 
and canvass orders and try to establish agencies in other 
provinces as well as abroad. He should continue to get 
commission for the work that he does ; but the advisabi- 
lity of reducing its amount and raising the salary and 
status of the post may perhaps bo examined, especially 
if it is decided to allow some commission to the staff 
also. The Superintending Craftsman of the School of 
Arts and Crafts should be made an ex ojficio adviser to 
the Emporium as far as the introduction of better designs 
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and j>atton'is is concerned, but he should have no 
administrative functions in relation to the Emporium. 

2.‘{5. Wo undci'staud that a programme of work 
for the Statistician is under prepaiution. There is 
considerable work in tumnexion with industrial and 
commercial information in the compilation of wiiich 
the Statistician can 1)0 of assistance to the dei>artment. 
The Director has to attend to many inquiries relating 
to industiial and trade matters ; the Statistician should 
assist him Awth advice about the systematic com- 
pilation and the regular mamtenance of statistics about 
various industries —dealing Avith production, market- 
ing, consumption and so on— -so as to cJiable useful 
and uj)-to-dato information to be siip|)licd to inquirers. 
Morcox c'r, a close study of the elTccts of tlu; recent legis- 
lation on India’s tiade and industries and pcTJodical 
reports therc'on to the Government of India will be one 
of the important new duties to be diseliarged by thc> 
dejiaTtmcnt. 'J'he Statistician and the SiU'vcyors should 
be able to giAU) material assistajict* to the department in 
this direction as well. 

At present the pay of the instructional staff 
at the different institutions dc^pemls on the individual 
post held and there is no general giado to AAiiich they 
eoiiform. As a result, transfei's from one place to 
another are not feasible. Thus a draAving master — 
say, at the Technical School, Jhansi, —cannot be 
transfciTed to a similar post at Gorakhjmr, becaAiso the 
grades differ. We recommend that the insti’uctional 
staff should he brought on to some sort of a general cadre 
on a provincial basis, so that transfers may be possible. 
This should apply not only to future incumbents but also, 
if possible, to the present ones. Similarly the clerical 
posts at the various institutions should be brought on to 
some uniform scale and, at any rate, be made inter- 
changeable. In the case of certain institutions and posts 
a feeling exists that it is hard on the existing staff that 
tliey get no pension nor the benefits of a contributory 
proAudent fund. The extension of i)ensionary rights 
nuiy cost more than twice as much as a contributory 
proAudent fund in which one anna in the rupee is 
contributed by Government. Hence, wo think that, when 
funds permit, the benefits of a contributory provident 
fund may be extended to the existing as well as 
the future staff of the department. 
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237. In our opinion all appointments in the Indus- 
tries Department other than ministerial and menial 
should, as a rule, be made on a contract basis. The 
reason for this is that the Industries Department differs 
from other departments in that the nature of the w'ork 
in it has a closer resemblance tt> biisiii'.’iss and tiwhj 
than to the usual stereotyped methods prevailing else- 
where. What is needed here is not so much a caj>acity 
to follow a set course of action according to ‘‘ precedent 
and rule,” as ability constantly to evolve n«;w ideas 
and keep in touch with changing business conditions, 
methods and needs ; hencc> it is advisable that instruc- 
tors should go back aftei’ some time to the industry or 
trade in which they have S]Kxualizcd. Moreover, in the 
security provided by the service rules of doverumruxt, 
there is not suOicient incentive for introducing modern 
ideas and methods. Service on contract, on the other 
hand, makes the employee feel that his continuance 
will deixnxd ni)on the j-esults shown, and, therefore, 
should conduce to hotter work. Clare should, however, be 
taken to see that contracts are not renewed as a matter 
of course and that the men are treated more as persons 
on deputation with Covernment from a pirticular 
industry for a certain period than permanent employees 
of Clov^erument. 

238. Another matter to which we would like to 
invite attention is the desirability of larger delegations 
of powoi’s and of a rivshuflling of duties with a view to 
reduce the amount of routine work that has to be done 
by officers w'ho should devote their time to dirisctiou and 
development instead. The Director can be relieved of a 
certain amount of such work, though he must continue 
to exorcise general supervision. The Deputy Directors 
might be authorized to correspond direct with Goveim- 
ment in respect of certain routine matters, and given 
some of the financial powers of heads of departments, 
so that the Director may bo relieved of routine 
correspondence. Similarly, there is scope for delega- 
tion of powers to heads of technical and industrial 
institutions. They may be authorized to grant leave to 
the staff and pass their travelling allowance bills, etc. 
and if possible to reappropriate within their own budgets. 
We cannot go into details but suggest that delegations 
of routine duties should be made wherever they are 
possible, so that the Director and his deputies may be 
able to do more touring and look to the true development 
of industries instead of being tied down to desk-work. 
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Summary. 239. To swm up, the Diixjctor, who may bo called the 
Director of Industries and Trade, should be rtdieved of the 
charge of the Co-operative Deparlimeut and of his routine 
duties in order that ho may have sufficient time to look 
to the proper dij’ection and development of the depart- 
ment under his charge. He will have to exercise 
general supervision over the whole work and carry out 
substantive duties relating to the purcihaso of stores 
and to a smaller extent, the development of minor and 
cottage industries and commercial and statistical and 
“ (iconomi(! research ” work. He should have midor 
him two Deputy Wrectoi’s, three Assistant Directors 
of the status of the present Divisioiuil Superintendents 
(which i>osts should be abolished), and some Inspectors or 
Surveyors belonging to the sui)ordinate service. One 
Deputy Director should be an Tiulustrial Engineei' and 
also b(; in charge of education industries based on 
cngiiK^cring, and some miscellaneous work. The other 
should have ('xpeilence of the commercial side of indus- 
tri(:s and should be responsible for the deveio}»meJit 
of tiade, industrial inquiries, and commercial matters. 
Of tlu» Assistant Directors, one shoidd have direct charge 
of minor and cottage industries ; one should be a trained 
accounts officer and besides bcsing a financial adviser to the 
depxrtmont should iiis])ect all educational institutions — = 
stat(' and aided ; and the third (corresponding to the pre- 
sent Assistant Stores Purchase Officer) shoukl be in charge 
of the Stores Purchase section with direct acciiss to 
the Director. The In8]^)ectors or Surveyors should 
perform the general executive work of the department, 
sjietiially tlu? collection of industrial and commercial 
information and inspection of elementary schools, 
instructional classes and aided schools. For the revision 
of surveys for particidar industries additional men on 
sliort-term contracts should be appointed. The heads of 
the central institutions should, as described in Chapter 
II, also function as Superintendents in charge of the 
technical supeiwision of the instructional classes and 
feeder schools attached to their institutions and some 
of them may also be called upon to take charge of 
specified industries on lines similar to those of the 
experts. The Business Manager of the Emporium 
should have adequate administrative powers and should 
work under the supervision of the Deputy Director 
(Trade) as Controller. The Superintending Craftsman 
of the School of Arts and Crafts should wor£ as Designs 
Adviser to the Emporium, in so far as technical 
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assistance in the introduction of designs and the en- 
couragement of crafts is concerned. The Statistician 
should have a carefully drawn up plan of work, and 
he and his office may bo merged in the staff of the 
Industries Department. Dxcept in the case of menials 
and ministerials, service in the department should, as 
a rule, bo on a contract basis. The instructional and 
ministerial staff should be brought on a general provincial 
cadre, and the benefits of a eontributary i>rovident fund 
should be extended to the existing as well as the future 
incumbents when financics permit. The following diagram 
represents the scheme of organization of the doj)artmont 
proposed by us : 

nnnccroR 
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CHAPTER IX 

Summary and PiirAirciAii Effect 

240. In conolusion wo may briefly set forth the 
general results of onr investigations and the financial 
effects of our proposals. (A detailed summary of the 
recommendations has been given in Ai>pendix XV.) 
The Department of Industries has been making steady 
progress, has to its credit some achievements in 
connexion witlx the industrial surveys, giving expert 
advice and devising solutions for sjx^citic problems 
of some industrialists and encouraging local industries 
by its store purchase policy. Nevertheless it cannot 
be denied that it has not been able to achieve 
any striking developments in industrial matters. It 
appears to us that technical and ijxdustrial education 
has larg(4y moJix>polised its attc utioe., while other aspects 
of industilal dev(.lox>ment hav</ sulfiM-ed ni comparison. 
The resom‘<.‘es of the de|>aH,mexit ai'o Hnilted and the 
problems an<l j'c quiremeuits of industries manifold ; it 
is, therefore, nc'cessarj' not to attemj>t too many activities 
at one tinu;, but there shouhl be a dt^finite pT’ogrammc 
of work for say a jx^riod of fiv’c years which aims at a 
S5’‘stc;matic co-i’<*lation of the various bi’anclics of the 
work in order to achieve certain detinite objects. We 
recommciiid that th<! general policy ajid lines of work 
of the dcpartmeixt should be j-tjvised and that it should 
for the prt;seitt ctxnccnti’ate the gi’t atex' pai't of its activities 
on three items, viz : 

(1) the all-round devclopmc:nt of the sugar, oil 
and glass industries (and according to Messrs. Shah 
and Duke also of leather), 

(2) the marketing of the products of selected 
minor and cottage industries, 

(3) hcljung educated young men of the middle 
classes to set up in industry or business or failing 
that to find employment therein. 

241. As regards the first objective, viz., the develop- 
ment of two or three large-scale industries, it is neces- 
sary to have an expert in each of those linos attached to 
the department and working at the Technological 
Institute ; he should carry on research on the problems 

128 
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of tho industry and give expert advice to aU concerned, 
especially as regards the technical and manufacturing 
sides of the l>usiness. Arrangements must also be 
made for the i>rompt supply to these industries of all 
relevant commercial information. Effective assistance 
should be given to these industries in finduig a 
solution of their biggest j>roblem, viz., marketing, for 
which a Deputy Director with commercial experience is 
necessary ; a central selling organization may be required 
for co-ordinating the various mterests involved. 
Financial aid if and when required may also be given by 
tho establishment of a fmancial (iorporation or helping 
an existing commercial bank to start an industrial 
branch. Lastly, technological and engineering staff 
suitable for the industry and meeting its requirements 
must continue to bo trained and made available. 

242. For the marketing of the products of minor and 
cottage industries that are selected for intensive work it 
is essential to have a survey in the first instance both as 
regards what is and can be produced and what is con- 
sumed and where. Existing markets must bo developed 
and new ones created by the state carrying on publicity 
and j»ropaganda activities on their behalf, by the issue 
of advei'tisements, the xjublication of catalogues, help- 
ing at exhibitions, ayjpointing commercial travellers and 
establishing a commercial museum which would kceyi 
samples and obtain orders on. their basis and pass tliem 
on to the manufactm’ors and d<?alers, thus bringing pro- 
ducers and consiimers into touch with each other ; 
suitai)le arrangomonts should be made at the same time 
for improving the technique of manufacture with the 
aid of instructional classes for artisans, for standardizuig 
the goods produced, and for having local agents to see 
that the articles made are up to the requisite quality 
and standard. In the case of liandloom textiles to 
begin with, a sole buying agemt may bo apjxunted 
experimentall 3 ’' w'ho woukl be under an obligatioix to 
purchase the whole of the cloth produced by an 
organized yxortion of the industrj^ e.g., that manufac- 
tured by co-operative societies of weavers. For arbwaro 
industries, foreign markets have to be cultivated and 
standaidization is not always practicable ; hence, 
it is advisable to have a state-owned emporium (instead 
of merely a commercial museum), which would buv 
these articles and supply them to ord'jr, keeping the 
minimum stocks possible. It should try to develop both 
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Indian and foreign trade, but pay particular attention 
to the latter, for which purpose a suitable officer 
should be sent abroad to establish local connexions and 
set up agencies whei*e possible in important centres, 
and articles should bo supjJied to them at reasonable 
prices. While developing the demand, care must be 
taken to see that the supply is also properly organized, 
that improved shapes and designs are introduced and 
that all the goods supplied by or through the Emporium 
are of good quality and suj)erior workmanship, so that it 
may acquire a reputation for quality and dependability. 
A sixicial Assistant Direct<»r may be put in charge of 
cottage ijidustries who should make a projicr survey of 
tite possibilities of each cottage industry and suggest the 
lines along which its marketing problems can best be 
solved. 

243. In oi’der to helx) educated young men of the 
middle classes to set up in business or lind (unplojunent, 
it is essential that the vocational schools at which they 
are trained should be first-rate institutions which ascer- 
tain the exact needs of the industry and then cater for 
f.he same ; it is better to havt; one good ctuitral insti- 
tution than to have two or tlirfse sc‘cond-rate ones. 
Hence w'e recommend one central vocational school for 
each industry or ]>hasc of industiy. In addition, thei'e may 
be a small number of clementaiy schools for artisan 
boys or middle class young men to give them a 
certain amount of i)i‘eliminary training. An-ange- 
ments must be made at each central school for com- 
mercial extension coui’ses where ex-students can Icam 
to carry on their own business luider proper super- 
vision and guidance from the school authorities, so that 
they may set up indtjpondently thereafter* in suitable 
localities on their own. If the policy in relation to 
technical and industrial education is revised along 
these lines, we estinrate that orrlj’’ three or four schools 
wdll be closed down, w-hilc a number wdll bo reorganized 
so as to cater for the rreeds of artisairs for whom they 
were really intended ; the cost of education will thus 
be reduced considerably, w’^hile' the number of yoxuig 
men who are trained and who set up in busiiress or find 
suitable emplojrment may increase. 

244. Apart from our suggestions in connexion, 
with these three major lincss of work for the department 
during the next few years, we have made a number of 
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specific recommendations covering more or less the whole 
field of the activities of the department. Broadly speak- 
ing, it may be said that we feel that too much attention 
has been paid to the development of schools at the 
expense of other activities. We consider that a lakh or 
two spent on marketing will help the development of 
industries to a far greater extent than the expenditure ol 
a corresponding amount on industrial and technical 
education. To cjiable the limitt^d finance at the disposal 
- of th(' department to be used to the best advantage we 
consider it necessary to effect savings under t'ducation 
and earniark tliem for the development of industries 
in other direejtions. 

245. A statetnont showing the additional amounts 
re<piirf>cl for tlie various new activities wo have outlined 
and how they can bo financed from savings will be found 
in Ai>]>cndix XI\\ A saving of 2’17 lakhs can be effected 
by closing down exTtain seh<>ols and reorganizing others, 
and by reducing th.o jn’ovisiou for grants-in-aid, but 
an additional exix^ndituro of lls.()l,000 wfill have to 
be incurred in connexion v.fith the maintenance of a glass 
expert at the Harc.ourt Butloj* 'rechnological Institute, 
the starting of instructional classes, Jind in giving 
foreign scholarships. Thus the iiet saving on educational 
institutions w'ill only ho 1 *35 lakhs. Out of this Rs. 40,000 
will be requirtxl for the development of the Emporium 
for Arts and Crafts, by setting up branches and increas- 
ing foreign trade ; Rs. 20,000 will be needed foi’ a com- 
mercial mus(>um of non-artware jmodnets of cottage 
indnstrics, Rs. 5,000 for a sole buying agency for hand- 
loom textiles, Rs. 25,000 for the United Provinces 
Marketing Association and its agencies, and Rs.5,000 for an 
Industries Fair. Again a financing corporation will re- 
quire at least Rs. 10,000 a year and the amount for grants 
or subsidies at the disposal of the Board of Industries 
will have to be increased by Rs.30,000. The normal 
budget provision for “ direction ” will not need any sub- 
stantial change. Some amounts will be required for 
non-recuning expenditure, but there will doubtless 
bo savings under the recun’ing items mentioned above 
in the first few years from w'hich such amounts can be 
met. Lastly, an additional amount of from 4 to 5 lakhs 
will be needed for commercial operations and advances, 
but as that is a recoverable item it does not affect 
the budget proper. These are only approximate figures 
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lind considerable readjustments will have to bo made, 
but it will be seen that the proposals put forward do 
not involve any additional net expenditure on, nor 
any reduction of the present grant for, the department 
as a whole. 
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APPENDIX I 


Messrs. Shtih and Duke's Note on the importance of the 

Leather-making industry and the need and scope for 

a Leather Expert. 

( Vide paras. 27 and 53 of tJte Report) 

1 . We consider that the various leather mdustrios, 
whether run on factory lines or otherwise, should be 
selected for intensive development and should take 
precedence over glass, and that the department should 
have a leather expert on the staff. 

2. Authoritative opinion is unanimous about the ^‘uihorita- 
strong claim of the leather industry to, and its need Uie. 

for, State-aid. The Naijii Tal Conferrence ( 1907 ) hold opinion 
that leather chemistry should form one of the four ( 1907 - 
departments of the institute proposed by it ; the then 1932 )* 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces remarked 
that it was “ scarcely necessary to xirge the claims of 
sugar and leather in the United Pi’ovinces.” The 
local Government’s resolution of August, 1914 , gave to 
“ tanning and the ti'catmcnt of leather in general ” 
the third place — next after textile chemistry and the 
extraction and refining of oil -among the provincial 
industries categoried for State-aid. The Holland 
(^mrnission recognized it as a “ key ” industry ; as such 
it was perhaps the only one in those pre-protectionist 
days to receive protection by means of a 15 per cent, 
export duty. In 1920 the Richardson Committee gave 
leather priority over sugar in the organization of the 
Technological Institute ; the Bum Committee took for 
granted the need for continuing the Leather section. 

The first Mackenzie Committee did not recom7nend its 
closing down and Government also gave to glass a place 
definitely below' leather in the plan of work prescribed 
for the Institute. Even the second Mackenzie Com- 
mittee, while recommending the closing down of 
leather as an independent section, proposed that 
leather research, particularly with reference to the 
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needs of the mdigenous tanning industry, should con- 
tinue. llie Hide Cess Enquiry Committee emphasized 
the need for research tm the curing of ra-vv-stock and 
on leather and tanning materials, ajid recognized Ca\m- 
pore as one of tlyc thrt^e most suitable centres in India for 
such work. 

It is true that the Leath.er section of the Institute 
failed to appeal to students desirous of training for 
technological canM'rs ; the ivason for this should be 
ol>\'ious to those fuTniliar v/ith social conditions in 
India. 

3. Taiuiers and leather- «x«‘k(;ts n,mi>.lK>r ovci' a lakh 
in the United Pi"<mii.ces ; tajuu-ric.’! alone n.uinl>ei’ al)out 
75,000. One of the largest tanneries iitilizieg its own 
]f.!athtu‘ iji India and an iinpoi'tant Or(h)aiice Eactery 
for leather and accessory goods ai’o both locatt'd at 
Cawnpore ; tlu^ro are eight, otl-er lcat.l).er-n’akin.g 
“factories " in the pioxince. Tlxe v'alvie of the leather 
and t.lu^ allied industries to the United l*]'ovine<s was 
estimated iji. 10:20-.3O at. almut six to seven, crores* of 
rujwes ptu- aji.nuui. 

4. The cot tage type of the leather industry' is un- 
organized and is almost exclusively in the hands of the 
poorer classes ; the economic welfan^ of a largo section 
of thes(' classes dejHjnds on its ])roper devek>pment. 
State-aid to such an industry should, tlureforo, be 
given priority. 

5. When tlm Tanning School at Fateh- )ur is replaced 
by one or more instructional classes for leather-making 
there w'ill be no provision for their tocluucal control 
and supervision. We can safely assert tlmt neither of 
the present heads of the Ijcathcr- working schools at 
Cawnjwre and Meemt is technically qualified or other- 
wise competent to supervise and develop the work of 
instructional classes for leather-making ; they are 
both leather-w'orkers but not leather-makers. Unless 
there is a leather export the present pt)sition in which a 
disproportionate share of the departrnent’s resources 
is devoted to leather-working at the expense of leather- 
making will be perpetuated. It may also bo mentioned 

* Viz., OiiG-sovciith (i.i'. proportionate population) of aliout forty to fifty 
crores which waa the vJiiiio ostimated by tho Hide Coss Knquiry Committee for the 
whole of India. 
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that there is a post of leather inspector in the Co- 
operative Department ; this oflScer will have to look to 
the Industries Department for guidance and assistance. 

6. Wo should add that as against three glass fac- 
tories there are ten leather ones, and leathtu'-niaking 
employs many times the number of men who got a 
livelihood from glass. If leather is mainly a coi-tage 
industry, so are oil and gkss ; until recently even sugar 
was in an essentially similai’ position. If the develop- 
ment of leather cm factory lines is considered doubtful, 
equally doubtful is the further development, of oil and 
glass, and n-ow perhajis also of sugar, as factory-scale 
industries. If a special section is needed at the Tcixtile 
Institute for the handloom indu-stry, the need for a special 
expert for the benefit of the minor and cottage tyj^ies of 
the leather industry is no loss urgent. Tf) sum up, 
w'o cannot see the justification for any diseriinination 
betw(»en textiles, oil, sugar and glas.s, on the one side, 
and leather on the other, so far as intensive de\T.lopmcnt 
hy a s]K)oial expert is concorued. In practice, l.ho de- 
partment’s work will tend to be limited to the minor 
and cottage types of even those industries ■which ha’ve 
been selected for intensive development ; if so, leather 
offers iinicpie scope for such work. 

7. We should perhaps add that the honorary ser- 
vices of the Sugar Technologist to the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research as head of the Sugar section 
of the Institute are already available to the depart- 
ment. It is understood that the Iinptrial Council of 
Agticultural Research is gbing to give a snbstantial 
grant-in-aid for the maintejian.ee of the oil section and 
may, before long, take it over. The only Expert then 
in the employ of the United Vr-ovinces Government wMll 
be the Gla.s8 Technologist ; tlms, even from the financial 
point of view there is amiilo room for a leatlier officer. 

8. More artisans ajid uslads tend to be unprogres- 
sive, hackneyed and traditional, and ai’o unfit for 
genume devclopmoiii w'ork. Tho leather industry 
requires not merely a few lustads in charge of instruc- 
tional classes but an expeit who can take charge of 
research and experiments and other development wwk, 
and can guide tho ustads and supervise their w'ork. The 
department has had the services of a Leather Expert 
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for over a decade. We propose that his services should 
continue to be available for the benefit of a cottage 
industry which in importance ranks next after textiles ; . 
the fact that it is unorganized and is in the hands of 
the poorest and the most backward classes should be 
the strongest possible argument in favour of compre- 
hensive State-aid for its intensive development. 

S. P. SHAH. 

J. A. H. DUKE. 
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APPENDIX II 

Note on utilization of Hdyro-dectric Power by Mr. W. L. Stampe,, 

I.S.E. 

(Para. 95 of report). 

Cheap hydro-electric power is now available on the first 
stage of the Ganges grid system in 69 towns in the western 
districts of the United Provinces as well as in the tovms of 
Kasganj, Delhi Shahdara, Sadabad, Dayalbagh and Tundla, 
Shikohabad, Firozabad, Jaswantnagar and Etawah *arc also being 
energised from the grid at Tundla by means of a licensees’s high 
tension line. Of these towns 4 have populations of 50,000 and 
over, 5 of between 25,000 and 50,000, 26 of betw^eeri 10,000 and 
25,000 and 35 of less than 10,000. 

A list of towms giving their populations and the electrical 
horso-pow'^er available therein is attiujhed to this note as Schedule 
A (page ]Ja). It will be seen that about 10,000 horse-power 
has been made available in the 09 grid towns. 

The area of supply extends over some 11,000 square miles 
from Hardwar in the north to Etawah in the south and in breadth 
from Baghpat on the Jumna to Chandausi in Moradabad District 

In addition to these urban centres the 106 stib-stations of 
w’hich arc energised by 900 miles of high tension line constituting 
the main transmission system power has also been made available 
at 110 rural sub-stations supjdied by 120 miles of local branch 
lines over the electrified area. The total load connected to this 
secondary or rural network is 2,500 II. P. Forty sub-stations 
have also been built for 75 State tubewells in Moradabad, Bijnor 
Meerut and Bulandshahr Districts at w^bich j)oints power is 
available for i>rivatc consumers. 

Power to the extent of 2,200 H. P. is also supplied to the four 
river pumjung stations of the Irrigatioii Department w'liich 
enable 400 cusecs to be pumi)cd from the Kali Nadi, Ramganga 
and Gangan rivers for irrigation in the various canal systems 
fed therefrom for extensions in hitherto dr 3 ^ areas. 

To feed these various installations 8,900 kilow-atts or 11,900 
*1. P. are generated at the four hydro pow-er stations at the canal 
falls of Bahadurabad, Bhola, Palra and Sumcra. Six more 
falls are available for generating additional power as load develops 
on the grid the main lines of which have been designed for dupli- 
cation as and when required. It is thus expected that a total 
output of 49,000 H. P. will be available under the ultimate 
scheme. The system has been so arranged that the capital, 
cost will only be increased in proportion to the earning i)ow'er of' 
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the so that at no time will the s.ystem be over-capitalized. 
By this means it l)as proA’^ed possible to meet all the annual 
clii'Vgos within the fourth year of operation of the scheme. 

.Vs regards provision of power at other places it may bo 
exiiiaira'd that tljc ngj-eements between the Irrigation Depart- 
jnent and tlic various distributing licensees provide for the con- 
stnutifui of ivu’al extensioris on certain conditions. Briefly, 
extc iisi(?iis ailc.ucfl to consiTnicrs w ho gnarantee consumption 
to ihe fxtciit of per cent, on the additional ca])ita1 required 
for liieir Jijies. The distance to wliicli a new’^ connexion can be 
given 'luis deq^ends on the load to bo connected and the number 
of unit likely to 1)0 consuincd. 

€lo8t of -• Hitlicrto cicctricitv b?\s been sold on a flat rate tariff as 

ympply, ftJho' s : 

The l>iilk rab' i 1 arged j.y the Irrigatieii Department to the 
licensf'f's is per uni#, for liglits a.p.d fon.s, 1 anna for minor 

iiibnn industries and Rc-U'CMO ]jer unit for agricultural industries 
in ri;e ? ura] a?ea.>. inaxin.n.jn retail rates eiiargeable by the 

licjciifces are lle.O^.l-O. and 1 anna per unit respectively. 

(In tlu^ lowiis of ITaj-dwar, Tio(.‘j kee. Rcfinirairpur, SIccrut, Muzaff- 
arjMgar, l(hin*ja e.nd Aiigarh iiiv niarimurn domestic retail rate 
is (> amiiis ]>or unit.) The Irrigalioji Department now offer as an 
altejiiativr a sliding scale industrial tariiT based on the relation 
of units eoiisumf^d lo horse-poM or connected which sliould iwovc 
of great bcMiefit to industrial coiH.erns. Details of this tariff are 
given ill Rchedule B. Its introdiiciion has enabled a number of 
the larger industrial consumers to l>e 0(.)nn(?cted, as for instance 
the Straw Board Factory at Saharaiipur to which 170 horse- 
power is retailiKi at a rale of o- 1 ]>ics ])er unit. Similarly in the 
case of oil (rxtracting niiils at IJay)ur, and Hathras jaiwer is being 
sold at af)prc)ximateiy 7-2 pies per unit. 

A further ro(?ent innoAMtioii is the tvvo-])art industrial tariff 
[(^/) A iiionthlv charge' of Its. 6 per IT. I*, of maximum demand 
plus (h) a flat rate of 0 pics per unit]. This tariff enables a sea- 
.sonal consumer to avail liimself of reduced rates based on the 
consiimj)tion of a few months instead of that of the wdiole year. 
.Fuller pcictieulars about this tariff will be found in Schedule C. 

( ’oni])arative st atistics of the sale tariffs of various other sup- 
ply companies in the l/iiitcd Provinces are given in Schedule E. 
As typical instances of cheap seasonal power on the grid scheme, 
ttie following cases may be quoted : 

A rice hulling mill of 10 H. P. working 16 hours a day for 4 
months can obtain low tension current at a retail price of 
])ics per unit. A sugar centrifugal and crusher plant of 25 H. P. 
working the same nuinbcr of hours in the season in urban areas 
will paj' O' 8 pics per unit. A cotton ginning factory of 60 H. P. 
(20 gins) Avorking 20 hours daily for three months AviU pay 9*1 
I)ies per unit and a flour mill of 10 H. P. working sSo days in 
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the year for an average of iO hours will pay 12*2 pies as against 
Re,0-l-6 on the flat rate scale in cases. 

A glance at the comparative prices in Schedule C will show 
that these rates arc from 23 per cent, to 61 ])er ccuit. lower than 
those in force in non-grid towns for instance Luckncnv, Ailahabad, 

Cawnporo, Delhi and Bareilly for j)ovvcr sii])f)lied andcr siinilar 
conditions. Tliis analysis shows how clicapiy hydro-electric 
power can he utilized for industrial devclopnient. 

It is in regaid, however, to the scattered agricultural consum- 
ers of the rural area that the hydel scheme confers its greatest 
benefits. The flat agricultural retail rate of 1 anna })er unit 
or 9 pies per horse-power is believed to be as low as any rate 
obtaining in the world for isolated rural consumers with small 
installations. In Europe the rate for rural sni>f>ly usually in- 
creases with the distatico from the ])owcr station wiicroas on the 
Ganges grid this low rate is entirely indejxuifleiit of the distance. 

All that is stipulated is that a consume]* or a batch of coiLsumers 
in a particular area, shall undertake the consuinptiou of a sufli- 
cient number of units in the j’car to ensure the department a 
reasonable return (usuall}* taken as 12 i)er cent.) on th(^ Ccapitid 
involved in his particular extension. It has been ascei tairiod by 
three years experience of operation that a connected load of 
approximattdy 15 H. P. justifies an extension a mile in length 
from the main transmission system. 

3. It has been frccpienily asserted that it will not pay the Brief 
cottage industrialist to use Jiydro-clcetric^ energy ( iu the review of 
rural or the urban areas. As regards rural consunsti’s the the 
dei)artmcntal statistics show tliat ni March, 1931, thei c wore 38 caonomics 
consumers with a connected load of C44 E. P. cm 67 uule;; of of 
rural branch lines. In March, 1032, tlie figures were 83 cH>iisum- dectrified 
ers with a connected load of 1,367 H. P. oi^ 87 miles of imlmtry, 
lines, whilst by March, 1934, 140 consumers with a conijoctod 
load of 2,500 H. P. will have been connected on J20 miles of lines. 

3,03,000 units were consumed on these rural corinexioiif: iu 1932- 
33 and at the present rate of increase 8,00,000 units ai e cxpvx ted 
to be utilized in the current year. Of these electric installa- 
tions about 10 per cent, have been converted froTii oil engine 
drive the rest being new plants. From the ra])idly increasing 
consumption it W'Ould ap])car that the rural public find it profit- 
able to use the hydro-clectj’ic power. 

Hitherto irrigation from village open wells has been almost 
entirely carried out by bullock power but the advent of the 
electric driven tube well has led to a large increase of irrigation 
in the non-canal tracts and the consequent release of the bullock 
for additional ploughing and transport purposes. In a brief 
review of this nature it is not possible to examine very closely 
the relevant statistics, but the following figures show briefly the 
advantage of power pumping. In those districts where large 
open wells ore geologically possible, with spring level at say 
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20 feet below ground an ordinary two-bullock cltarsa can lift 
api)roximately 2,000 gallons per hour or say 20,000 gallons per 
working day. A 5 H. P. motor pump on the other hand taking 

units per hour can lift over 20,000 gallons to the surface in 
ail hour at an inclusive cost of .about 7 annas per hour. 

The commercial rate for pumping from the State tube-wells 
in the Moradabad District is Rs.2 per acre watering for wheat 
and Rs.;> for sugar against an actual labour cost of over Rs.3 
per acre iratering for bullock power for wheat and Rs.4-8 for 
sugarcane. This latter rate iiicJudes no provision for charsas^ 
ropes, hire of well, etc. 

The increasing demand for an extension of the State tube- 
well system in Moratlabad, Bijnor, and Meerut is in itself a proof 
of tJie ccoTioniv of electric ]u imping comiuired with either bullock 
or oil engine driv'e. In acidilioii to some 20 State tube-wells in 
these disti'iets, 05 jirivate tube-wells have })een electrified in the 
grid area within tlie last two years and the number is steatlily 
increasing. Apart from irrigation pumping, there is an incirease 
in demand foi* jiowc'i- for crushing sugarcane and centrifuging 
rab. One hundicd and four small electric driven sugarcane 
factoi-ies have so far been installed in tlie gird area. 

It is interesting to compare the yield of a small bnllock 
driven kolu with tluit of hydcl driven crusher. The ordinary 
bullock kolu yields 11 inamids per hour as against 25 maunds for 
a J2 H. I*, luotor driven mill, l^lio n.verage consuiny)tion of the 
lattrr iriill is 0 units [>er hour costing 0 aunas equivalent to a rate 
of 4 pies y)cr Uiaiind. 

It has been said that as tlie cultivator owns the bullock its 
labour costs him luahing. In practice, tiowever, tlio iaillock can 
obviously be put to a more oc<.»uoinic use such as plougliing extra 
land and hauling |)roduce to tlic nearest market as is in fact the 
case ill tlie canal irrigated areas. 

As regards nrbao. areas also, statisticjs show a steady increase 
of ciect» ic*a] doniand. In March, 1931, the total connected urban 
motor load for J27 small iiKhistrial motors was 1,330 If. P. which 
increased to 3,500 H. P. for 397 motors in 1932 and to 5,400 H. P. 
for 092 motors in 1933. 

"Idio extent of tlie use of hydcl power in the rural areas has 
been given in sufficient detail in the previous paragraph and the 
follov.'iijg remarks deal A\'ith the utilization of hydel jiower for 
the principle urban industries. 

Generally siicakiiig the fact that the total horse-power of urban 
industrial motors installed has increased four fold in two years 
up to March, 1933, and continues to increase at the same rate 
would ayipear to be strong evidence of the public appreciation of 
Hydel jiower. 
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4. The following details as regards particular industries are Details 
interesting : regarding 

Flour milling — This industry constitutes by far the greater particular 
proportion of the grid minor industrial loads. In March, 1933, ivdustries. 
there were 270 flour mill motors totalling 2,670 H. P. operating 
in the grid area. These motors ground approximately 2,000,000 
maunds of flour in 1932-33. The average rate for grinding 
flour has it is ascertained been reduced from G annas j)er maund 
in pro-grid days to 3 annas at present and continues to fall owing 
to comj^etition with other means of power. It is thus estimated 
that an annual saving of Rs. 3,75,000 has been incurred by the 
population of the grid towns as a whole. 

Brass polishing — In Moradabad two years ago there was no 
electricity driven polishing jflant. At the present time there 
are 22 such installations totalling 99 H. P. One or two new 
plants are being connected monthly and there is every prospect 
of a large advance in this industry. Approximately 10,000 
units were consumed in July alone by these. The cost of 
polishing l)y <dcctric (Hvo has been reduced by 75 per cent, 
below that of manual labour. 

In Aligarh out of 62 motors installed in the city 20 with a 
total of 135 horso-j)ower arc used in connexion with metal polish- 
ing and consumed 10,200 units in July last. 

There \\'as considerable local opposition in both towns at the 
outset to the substitution of electric drive for manual power 
but this is dying out ju)W. 

Colton ^jinning — There arc 12 cotton ginning ])lants in 
operation on the grid in both urban and rnral areas with a total 
installed horse power of 384. '.riic number of small cottage 
gins in the Rulandsliahr and Aligarh Districts is increasing rapidly 
and it is anticipated that ii heavy load will develop in this line in 
the near future. 

Sugar processing — As rcgarcLs the sugarcane industry hydro- 
electric powder has hitherto been confined to driving small farm 
crusliiiig jJants and centrifugals, the juice being boiled in open 
pans. In March, 1933, there Avere 104 sugar plants (crushers 
and centrifugals) in the grid aix^a with a total installed motor 
capacity of iiOO H. P. Since then the cheap iK)wer rates now 
offered under the two part tariff have led to an increase in the 
number of applications for load for these plants. 

In the case of large factories it is generally cheaper to drive 
the machinery by steam using the waste steam for the vacuum 
pan and other processes. Hydro i)ower to the extent of 250 H.P. 
is, however, being taken by 7 out of 9 steam driven factories in 
the grid area for lighting, pumiung and driving the centrifugals 
during the non-crushing season when bagasse is not available 
for firing the boilers. 
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In regard to the meditiin size factories an important experi- 
ment i»s now being conducted by the Irrigation Department 
in consultation with Mr. R, C. Srivastava, the Sugar Technolo- 
gist. The object in view is to determine to what extent the 
small vacuum pan system supplied with steam from a low pres- 
sure boiler can be econoraicaliy operated in conjunction with a 
h 5 ^del driven crushing and centrifugal plant. 

In the Uj>per Ganges and Jumna Canals doabs it is computed 
that out of 300,000 acres under sugarcane no less than 155,000 
acres lie outside the economic range of transport to the large 
factories wdiich must be sited on the railways. Under present 
conditions the cane fj'oni these so-called ‘‘ remote ” areas is 
disposed of in three ways : 

(a) by turning it into gur eitlicr for local consumi)tion or 
for selling to factories for conversion to sugar in the off- 
season, 

(5) by treating it by small crushers (either hydel or bul- 
lock driven) boiling in oiicn pans and centrifuging cither 
by hydel current or manual labour for desi sugar. 
The comi^aratively poor quality and therefore low' price 
of “dcsi-’ sugar compared with that of factory sugar tends, 
however, to render this process uneconomical. 

(r) by carting it long distances and thus selling it at a 
small profit to the distant factories. 

The results of the present experiment will show whether or 
not aji el}i('ient compromise can be effoclcd between the largo all 
steam .system and the small hydel facjtory by means of small 
vacuum pans. If the latter process can in fact yield a 7 per cent, 
extraction of sugar from cano, as the estimates indicate, the lower 
capital and overhead costs of such faetorie.s will enable them to 
complete ('i?o:u)micaIly with their larger rivals wdiose area of 
operation must obviously be more restricted. The experiment 
is likely to liavo far-Teacliing effects in the economics of the sugar 
industry' in the remott? areas and its results arc keenly awaited. 

Bone meal manure — The Irrigation Department have under 
contcn3]>lation a scheme for developing the cheap manufacture 
of bone meal manure and other artificial fertilizers on the follow- 
ing lines : 

A glance at the annual load graidi of the grid for the past 
three ycar.s show^s that due to the seasonal cessation of the 
punii)ing load there is a marked trough of low load prevailing 
during the months of July to October inclusive. The average 
jjeak load for the remainder of the year exceeds that obtaining 
during these four months by at least 1,200 horse-power. This 
is a natiiral feature in a scheme one of the m«ain objects of which 
is to energise canal and tube-well pumping installations. Realiz- 
ing that cheax> artificial manure is an essential commodity in the 
case of land irrigated at comparatively higher rates by pumped 
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water, the department is anxious to encourage the cheap produc- 
tion of firtificial manure by offering current at low price during 
these low load months. It is likely that power for a purely sea- 
sonal process such as the raanufixctui*e of bone meal or oil cake 
fertilizers can be made available at a retail rate as low as 0 pies 
per unit, or rather more than half an anna, i>er horse-power 
hour during the months of July to October. The feasibility of 
establishing factories on co-ojiorative lines near the principal 
tubC'Well centres of the grid area is beijig carefully studied and 
if it can be shown that such fertilizers can be put on the market 
fis a result of cheap power at }>rices 40 to 00 per cent, lower 
than those now current, there is likely to be a wide use of such 
inanurcs resulting in an incjcase of crof) yield in the tube-well 
area. This would largely counteract the. Incidence of cost of 
power pumping on the price of the irrigated crops. Such a 
(iombination of cheap power for tube-well purn]>ing with facilities 
for the necessary fertilizers will greatly stimulate production 
in the grid area. 

Prospects 
of f ut ure 
expa^ision 
of the grid. 


It has been shown in the revised Chapter VI of the Ganges 
Canal grid report that a total output of 40,500 horse-power can 
be made available in the grid area from the commercial share of 
which not less than 69 million units can be supplied annually 
for commercial purposes at the local sub-stations. This forecast, 
was made in 1932 and the subsequent realization of sales and 
revenues corroborates the accuracy of the earlier estimates. In 
1932-33 the actual grid revenue was 10-4 lakhs against 9 lakhs 
anticipated and in 1933-34 will be 13*5 lalchs against an estimate 
of 12*5. It has been shown that fillowing for interest, depreci- 
ation and operating charges on the enhanced capital, the average 
cost of i>ower at the sub-stations will ultimately be as low as six 
pies per unit (low tension). The present . average price in the 
first stage of the scheme is 0*8 annas or about 10 ])ies. The 
ultimate allocation of the enhanced power generated to the 
various forms of utilization must remain a matter of speculation, 
but if the present proportionate allotment of loans is taken as 
a guide it is clear that 30,000 horse-power can be made available 
at urban sub-stations for minor urban industries and special 
industries and 6,900 horse-power at rural sub-stations for agricul- 
tural processes including private well pumping. Assuming the 
continuance of the present load factors for these allotments of 
power or, in other words, assuming the same i^roportioii of units 

10 


o, A brief mention was made on page 1a of the possibilities 
of producing additional power to the extent of 38,000 (49,500— 
J 1,500==:38,000 H. P.) hors(5'power by electrifying the six remain- 
ing falls on the Upper Ganges Canal. The prospects of a large 
reduction in power costs as a result of such an extension and the 
stimulating effects of the resulting low prices on local industries 
is of sufficient importance to justify the j>rcliminary examination 
of this iispcct of the scheme. 
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Alle/f((l 

Difficvl- 

tie8» 


sold per anmim to loads allotted in each case 55 millions units 
could be made available for minor and special urban industries 
and 14 million units for agriculture. It is clear therefore, that if 
the principle is accepted that the l)cnefits of reduced production 
costs arc to be given to the consumers instead of being merged 
in the provincial revenues, a very valuable concession can be 
conferred on the provincial industries. Industrial iiowcr which 
is noAV being sold on a flat rate tariff of 1 anna 6 jiies can in future 
l)C reduced to 1 aijna 2 ]>ies even allowing the present 33 ])er 
( cnt. pro])ortion of ])rotit to the licensees. Similarly the agri- 
cultural flat rate wdneh as pointed out is already low, could be 
reduced by 25 per cent, or say to 9 i)i(5s ])er unit. In the case of 
jState tube-wells for commercial irrigation the price of hydel 
energy (jan he reduced irom 7 pit's as at present to 5 pies result- 
ing in a normal year on the average well in a rednetion of the 
cost of irrigation ))y as much as If) per t^ent. thci*ol>y ofl’ering a 
valuable contribution to the welfan' of the ])rovince. 

(). In the rural tracd there lins liitlierto been no disinclination 
to use liydcl energy for its ])riinary purposes, viz. ; puniphig 
water an<l driving sugar niaeliinery. On the contrary tJie Irriga- 
tion Department has been (unbarrassod ))y the number of demands 
for new rural branch lines and in two of the worst agricultural 
years on record has had to double its demand under capital in 
this connexion. The revenue authorities are being pressed for 
takavi advances to buy 3-ural machinery at all parts of the grid. 
It has been pointed out on i)agc 3a that by the end of the current 
year there will be 120 miles of rural branch linos in operation. 
It has been found that each line itself acts as an cliiciont publi- 
city agent in its own locality. This is well illustrated in one 
suburb of Meerut where a line originally built for three consum- 
ers ill .1931 now supplies 23. Ajiart from this there exist a 
development division with headquarters at Meerut possessing 
a staff of irrigation and electrical officers who ex 7 )lain the advan- 
tages of electrical drive to the zamindars and draw up minor 
irrigation and electrical 2)rojects for rural installations. It is 
largely due to the enthusiasm of these development officers that 
the rural portion of the scheme has advanced so far. 

Turning to the urban centres, the graphs of load development 
in the small towns show' that for the essential industries such as 
flour ruilliiig and sugar contrifuoing the advantages of electric 
drive are already sufficiently well known. The fact that in 
March, 1931, the first year of oyicration of the grid, there were 
only 127 urban mfdors totalling 1,330 H. P. whilst two years 
later there were G92 motors totalling 5,400 II. P. is sufficient 
])roof of this. 

In the case of cotton ginning and oil pressing, however, as 
well as such minor processes as metal polishing, electro-plating, 
etc. the economic utilization of hydel power requites to be 
explained to the public by means of demonstration centres 
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operated by the Irrigation Department in conjunction with the 
licensees. A show room has already been opened in Khurja as 
an experiment where a cotton gin, and other equipment can be 
seen in operation. It appears advisable to open similar show 
rooms in other towns and this will be done as the funds pi'ovided 
for publicity in the Irrigation budget allow. The department 
have had in operation for two ^ears a machinery demonstration 
set which has 1>octi e?ihibitod with advantage in all the large 
towns of the grid. It is j)ro)K>sod to jirovidc a second set also, 
if funds permit and botli sets would bo erjui|)pcvl ^vith. additional 
plant to sljow the oil ghanni cxtra,ction process and the use of 
electrical drive for metal ])ol ishing wood lathes, etc. 

There is no shortage of facilities for procuring the ordinary 
types of machines such as flour mills, (;otton gins, water ])um]).s, 
sugar crushers and centrifugals. All tlie larger electrical firms 
in India have agencies in the grid area and tht'ir re|>rcsentatives 
are (constantly touring the districts. Tlio liccnsc^es are being 
induced to open agencies for the demonstration of the loss known 
types of machines such fis oil pressing, rice hulling and metal 
working plants. 

Thc?r(> has liithcrto been jio difliculty in r(5gai*d to the 
establishment of repairs services in the grid art^a. As far as 
the motors themselves are concerned it must be romembered 
that a motor consists of only one revolving part with two Ixxar- 
ings as contrasted with the numerous parts and bearings of an 
oil or steam engine. Rcqiair agencies have already become 
sixmtaneously established in all the larger towns of the grid area 
such as Saharanpur, Meerut, Aligarh and Moradabad. As in 
the case of all new enterj>rises clecjtrification is creating its own 
sources of supply of and repairs to machinery jirid it would not 
api>ear that any s£)ccial artificial organization is necessary for 
this purpose. 

As regards the difficulties alleged to bo inherent in the present 
system of measurememt of electric consumption it has not been 
found that consumers are deterred by any difficulties on this 
account. Figures collected from the various licensees show that 
the percentage of cc^mplaints against bills computed by meters 
is negligible — a fiiet which goes far to provcj that the meter 
system of measurement is not unpopular. In Marcli, 1933, there 
were 6,870 consumers’ meters oper.atirig in the grid area. 

It has been alleged that the difficulties of supplying a small 
amount of energy to a larger number of urban consumers specially 
on the industrial side has militated against the success of the 
scheme. From an examination of the figures there appears 
to be no ground for this fear. The fact that out of 635 private 
motors consumers in the grid area, 520 or 82 per cent, have 
installations of not more than 10 horse power is in itself sufficient 
proof of this. Both the high tension lines of the Irrigation De- 
partment and the low tension distribution lines of the licensees 
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within the towns are specifically laid out more with view to the 
development of a large number of minor loads than to the supply 
of large blocks of power. An examination of the sizes of the low 
tension conductors in small towns is sufficient evidence of this. 

The secret of the successful development of this scheme 
apjiears to be the cheapness of the power offered especially in 
the case of isolated and small consumers, compared with the 
jiricos current for similar power in other towns. It is sufficiently 
clear that power at the nine pies per horse power hour flat rate 
prevailing in the rural area is cheaper than any other form of 
power and is bound to result in the development of many agricul- 
tural processes hitherto beyond the roach of the rural industrialist. 
Any further cheapening of such power, as would appear to bo 
feasible with an expansion of the grid scheme will obviously still 
further stimulate the development, of irrigation, the basis of all 
-agricultural development as well as of industry. 

W. L. STAMPS. 
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Schedule A to Mr. Stampe’s Note (Appendix II) 

lAst of towns at winch electricity is available at the 
Ganges Canal Hydro- Eled,ric Scheme. 


Towns 


Hosre 

power 

av'ai)> 

able 

Towns 

Popula- 

tion 

Horse 

po-wor 

avail- 

able 


Dislrirt Saharanpur 



District Bijnor — (concld) 



1. 

Hard war Union . - 

31,000 

466 

39. 

Sherkot. 


14,000 

67 

2. 

Koorkoe 

12,000 

480 

40. 

Kiratpur 


15,(HK) 

67 

a. 

Saliaraiipur I>. C. 

\ CtQ non 

t 333 

41. 

Xt^litttur 

, , 

10,(XK) 

67 


Ditto A. C. 


i 834 

42. 

Chandpur 

, , 

11,000 

67 

4. 

Deoljaiid 

18,000 







5. 

llnm|utr 

0,000 

33 

1 District Moradahad 



a. 

Man^laur 

9,000 

67 






7. 

Gaugoh 

12,000 

67 

43. 

Kantli 


7,000 

67 





44. 

Aluradabod 


86,000 

480 

District Muzaffamagar 



45. 

Bilari 


5,(HX> 

67 





46. 

Sainbhul 


42,(Hi0 

212 


MuzalTarnagar • • 

24,(K)0 

240 

47. 

A inrolia 


41,000 

133 

«. 

Purqazi 

5,000 


48. 

Hasaiiynir 


10,000 

67 

10. 

Chart liawal 

6,(KH) 

33 

49. 

BticJihnion 


7,000 

33 

t. 

Than a Bhavvan . . 

7,(K}0 

33 

50. 

(^handausi 


25,000 

453 

12. 

Kairana • . 

18,000 

67 






12. 

Shamli • . 

8,(K>0 

133 

District Biilandshahr 



14. 

IChaiaiill • , 

8,(M)0 

67 






15. 

.Tansath • . 

5,000 

67 

51. 

Say ana 


7,000 

33 

10. 

Miranpnr 

6.0(H) 

67 

52. 

Bulandshahr 


2(>,(K)0 

133 

7. 

KauLllila 

10,000 

67 

53. 

Sikanilraljad 


18,000 

67 





54. 

Dunkuur 


5,000 

67 


Difitrict Meerut 



65. 

Jehangirabad 


10.000 

67 





56, 

Shikarpiir 


10,000 

67 

18. 

Meerut 


f 906 

57. 

Aiiiipsliuhr 


7,000 

33 


Meerut Cantonment 

r i OjVUU 

} 453 

58. 

Dibai 


10,000 

67 

10. 

ITaridiiagar 

6,000 

33 

59. 

Gulaotlii 


6,tJ(X) 

67 

20. 

Pilkliua 

7,000 

11 

60. 

K.hurja 


24,000 

400 

21. 

Gbazialmd 

15,000 

133 






22. 

Moradnogar 

6,000 

27 

District Aligarh 




22. 

Mawana 

10,000 

33 






24. 

Parichatgarh 

5,000 

n 

61. 

Aligarh 

• • 

67,000 

750 

25. 

Baraut 

9,0(K) 


62. 

Airauli 

, . 

13,000 

67 

20. 

Chhaprauli 

6,000 

11 

63. 

Hai-duaganj 

m m 

5,000 

67 

27. 

Khol^a 

y,0(Kl 

33 

64. 

Hatliras 

• • 

40,000 

400 

28. 

Soi'dhana • . 

10,0(K) 

67 






29. 

CkLrlimuktesar . . 

6,000 

33 


Total 

• • 

• • 

10.045 

30. 

Hapur 

21,000 

320 






31. 

Baghpat 

5,000 

67 


Other towns 





Diatricl Bijncr 



65. 

Sadabad 

• • 

3,862 

67 





66. 

Shalidara 


7,000 

133 

32. 

N'ajibabad . ^ 

19,000 

133 

67. 

Dayolbugli (.4gra) 

3.000 

267 

33. 

Hagina 

19,000 

67 

68. 

Tundia 

• • 

2,716 


34. 

Dhompiir 

8,0(H) 

133 

69. 

K-OSganj 

• m 

21,000 

i 

35. 

Souliara 

9,000 

67 






36. 

Sahaspur 

6,000 

27 






37. 

Bijnor 

18,000 

133 






38. 

Mandawer 

6,000 

67 







* Supply not yet commenced. 
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Schedule B to Mr. Stampe’s note (Appendix II) 

Reduced rates for supply of electricity for industrial purposes 
on ike Ganges Canal, Hydro-Electric Scheme 


Special reduced i*atos for the supply of electrical energy to he 
used for industrial purposes have been introduced in the districts 
of Saharanpur, Muzattarnagai*, Meerut, liijnor, Moradabad, 
Aligarh and IJulandsludir with <?ffect fj*oui 1st January, 1032. 
The retail rates payable by the consumers will be as below : 


ITiiits consuinctl per B. H. P. i>or year 

For instulla- 
t-ifiiis of 

50 11. P. or 
over 

O tiler instal- 
lations 


Bate in j»ic;s 

Bute ill fiios 


per unit 

per unit 

A — ^If not in excess of 1,320 

B — If in excess of 1,320, then — 

18 

IS 

(rt) First 1,320 units of the total ct>usuni^>i ion 

17 

IS 

(b) First 1,200 units of the excess cn er 1,320 

fii 

0 

(c) Next 900 units of the cjxcoas 

H 

7 

(d) HemamOor of iho extross 

i 

Of. 


On this sliding scale the through rate i)er unit w’ill be much 
7‘educed with the increase of annual consumption x)cr H. P. of 
motor. The consumer will receive on a 10 H. P- motor say, 
bills for the first J,320 units per B. H. P. at 18 pies per unit. If 
he uses a further 600 units per B. H. P. they will cost him 9 pies 
each. 


Thus — 


A — ^For installations of 50 H. P. or over consuming at least 
1,320 units per B. H. P- per year the following will be sx>ecimcns 
of through rates : 


1,320 

1,600 

2,000 

2 ,r>oo 

3.000 

4.000 

5.000 
6,000 


Through rate 
in pies per 
unit 

17 

16-2 
13*4 
11*8 
10*8 
8*7 
.. 7*1 

6*0 


Annual consumption per B. H. P. units 
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B — For other installations. 


Aiiiinal consumption por B. P. H. units 


Through rate 
in pios per 
unit 


1 ,820 or loss . . • • . . . . is 

l,tKK) .. .. .. .. .. i0*4 

2.000 •. .. .. .. .. i4*i> 

2,500 .. .. .. .. 18 *S 

3.000 .. .. .. .. .. 18*0 

4,000 .. .. .. .. .. lOMi 

5,iK)0 .. .. .. O'O 

0,000 .. .. .. .. .. 7 0 


N’ijTi!! — (a) For irisi^iUiilions with an aimiial coi 
p;>i- 13. II. P., liighor rates for tJio porif kI botvveoii .sunset 
ducod. 


tisiimptkin of loss t han 2,000 units 
lud midnight may bo re-intro- 


(5) For iiisl allations of les.s th>in 50 TT. P, wliicii are so situated timt the 
su})pUor is n^rpiired to incur extra oxp'Midiiiiro in giving supply l.)y reason of iiaviiig to 
coiistriKrt addibioiinl traiisinission lines or Kub-siati.iii.s e.r having to iiicreaso Mic capo- 
eii.y of existing lines, a fixed rental eluirge per H. P. per year will be made by the sup- 
plier in addit ion to the above rat€.'S. Tiie amount » .f siuij rental charge shall bo quoted 
in aoeordaneo with tlio circuinataneos of each ease, but will usually bo equal to 7i per 
ennt. of the extra cost. 


{c) Tlio sliding scale i.s only applieablo for bills paid within the time 
.liniii. fixed by the licensees. If bills are not paid within the sptxsLticil tiino-limit, tlis 
full rate of lie.O-l-G por unit will apply. 
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Schedule C to Mr. Stampers note (Appendix II) 

Note on the two-part tariff for electrical energy required for ind'iistrial 
pur2>ose3 on the Ganqes Canal Hydro-Electric Scheme 

The following two-part tariff has been introduced as an alter- 
native to the sliding scale of charges and conditions with effect 
from 1st October, 1933, in the districts of Bijnor, Moradabad, 
Saharan pur, Miizaffai-nagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr and Aligarh 
except in the towns of Saharanpur, lloorkec, Hardwar, Muzaff- 
nagar, Meerut and Aligaili for which s{)ccial notices are being 
issued. 

Each consumer will be required to enter into an agreement 
with the Company and guarantee for a minimum period of two 
years to take a suj>ply in accordance with the undemoted rates 
and conditions. 

The consumer will not have the option of changing from one 
tariff to finothcr during the period of agreement. 

Tariff — ^At the rate of Rs.6 per month per B. 11. P. installed 
l)lus pies nine per unit consumed. 

A discount of pies three per unit will be allowed on the unit 
rate only for casli payment wuthin the period specified on the 
bill. 

Tlie application of this tariff will be subject to the following 
conditions : 

1. (a) A consumer whose installation is sujqJied from the 

Company’s distribution mains in a municipal or towm area and 
who elects to be charged according to this tariff must keep his 
installation connected to the (Company’s mains for at least three 
consecutive months in any complete jieriod of twelve months. 
Ai)plicatioii.s for disconnexions and connexions must be delivered 
to the Company in A\riting at least fourteen days before the dis- 
connexion or rcconnexion is required. 

(6) A consumer electing to be charged according to this tariff 
vhose installation is supplied from a rural branch line constructed 
by the Irrigation Depai-tinent must keep in^ichinery of a minimum 
^ggrcigalc B. H. V. connected throughout the year. The minimum 
B. H. P. will be fixed by the Irrigation Department in accord- 
ance with the circumstances of each case. 

2. Mhiimuni charge — Rupees 6 ]>er month per B. H. P. 
installed will be charged as a minimum for so long as the supply is 
connected to the Company’s mains, irrespective of whether any 
current is consumed or not. 

No guarantee of minimum monthly or annual consumption 
of units will be required from consumers operating under this 
two-part Tariff. 

3. For installations of less than fiO B. H. P. which are so 
situated that the Irrigation Department is required to incur extra 
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expenditure in giving supply by reason of having to construct 
additional transmission lines or substations or having to increase 
the capacity of existing lines, a fixed rental charge ]>er shall 
be made by the Irrigation Department in addition to the above 
rates. The amount of such rental charges shall bo quoted in 
accordance with the circumstances of each case, but will, usually, 
be equal to 7 per cent, of the extra cost. 

4. Installations under these conditions will be otherwise 
subject to the published conditions of supply issued from time to 
time by the Company and the Irrigation Department. 

5. The usu<al payments in respect of service connexion and 
deposit must be made and the installation will bo inspected and 
tested before connexion. 

Explanatory note on two-part tariff 

This tariff specially suitable for seasonal industries working 
for a large number of hours per day during a few months in the 
year. On the other hand the .sliding scale of charges will be 
more favourable for iiulustrics vvoi*king for a large number of 
hours per day throughout the year. 

The following are some specimens of through rates according 
to this tariff as compared with the sliding scale of rates ; 


Process 

i 

Length of season. 

Brake horse-power of 
motor 

Assumed average num- 
ber of working hours 
per day during the 
season 

Total numljer of units 
consumed f)er B . H. P. 
per month 

Thmugh rate iu pies per 
unit accoixUng to the 
two-part tariff 

TJirough rate in pies per 
unit nrcorLling to tho 
sliding scale oj rates 


1 Months 

H. r. 

Hours 

Units 

Pies I 

1 *iC3 

Kioe hulling 

4 

10 

16 

300 


18 

8ugar-contrifugal and cane 
crusher. 

4 

25 

16 

300 


18 

Cotton ginning factory 

3 

00 

20 

375 


18 

Ice foctorj’- 

6 

40 

20 

375 


11-3 

Flour mill 

12 

10 

12 

225 


13-3 

Oil mill 

12 

60 

20 

375 

HI 

70 


— Tho abovo figures aro based oti the assumption tliat the motors will b<* 
working on on average for 25 days iu a month. 

W. L. STAMPE, 

Chief Engineer^ U. P., P. W. D., I. P., 

Western Canals, 


Dated the ISfJl October^ 1933. 
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Schedule D to Mr. Stampe’s note (Appendix II) 

The expression “ ugriewltural purposes ” includes the follow- 
ing operations if csurricd on by bona lide agricjulturists, which 
expression includes zamindars, agricultural tenants, village 
communities. Government Farms aiul rural co-operative societies 
and such other })crsons as the Chief JSngineor of the IiTigation 
Branch of the Public Works Department of the United Provinces 
(hcreinaftoi- called the “ Chief Engineer ”) may consider to be 
bona fide agi'icultnrists : 

(.1) Pumping water for Irrigation, 

(2) Sugarcane crushing, 

(3) Sugar refining, 

(4) Chatl cutting, 

(5) Crusliing of oats barley, gram, etc., for fodder, and 

(0) Mannfactiu'c of btme meal rManure. 

I’rovidod — 

that in the case of “ pumj)ing water for irrigation ” a 
substantial pi'ot)ortion of the land iirigateil by pumping is 
cultivated by the agriculturists themselves, and in the case 
of any other ojieration above referred to excfcpt “ manufac- 
ture of btmc meal mamuo ” a substantial j)ori)ortion of the 
crop or produce treated bj’ the said operation has been 
grown by the agriculturists themselves ; 

that except in the case of village communities and rural 
co-oiierative .'societies the ojwrjitions arei carried out oil an 
agricultural farm lielonging to the agriculturists or in 
the close vicinity of the area on which the crop or produce 
trcnited by the operation has been grown but not Avithin a 
Town Area or Municipal Area, and 

that in the case of “ Manufacture of bone meal manure ” 
a substantial projiortion of the manure manufactured is 
used liy the agriculturists themselves on the lands culti- 
vated by them. 

The opinion of the Chief Engineer as to whether any operation 
is “ substantial ” or whether the optiration is being carried out 
on an agricultural farm or in the close vicinity of the area on 
Av hich the crop or jiroduce has been grown within the meaning 
of these provisions shall be final. 

Any dispute as to whether any other purpose except the 
operations referred to in this explanation is or is not an “ agricul- 
tural purpose ” within the meaning of this explanation shall be 
-decided by the Chief Engineer after taking the opinion, if bo 
i-equested, of the Director of Agriculture, United Provinces. 



Schedule fi to Mr. Stampe’s note (Appendix il) 

Through rates for electrical energy for various industries 
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Through rates in pies per unit 
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Pies 

16*2 

16*2 

16*2 

16*2 

Special 

rate 

Special 

rates 

Special 

rate 

Special 

rate 

SpfX'ial 

rate 

• • 

? 2’^ C'd 

*5 S -t? a G, ® •*- 

a 

„«8g§S5252 

Tlie 

United 

Pro- 

vinces 

Electric 

Supply, 

Co., 

Ltd., 

Lucknow, 

M 'g 

l.'S 

CD CO 

rn CO X I- t** — X -< 

•2 >!o M X Cl Cl Cl ro Cl 

p4l«4p-4i— 


Approxi- 

mate 

number 

of 

units 

con- 

sumed 

per 

month 

*3 X © »c o o «? © © 

,-r CO i’'* ei cf *-r e^' © 

P Cl Cl X — © 

Average 

numljer 

of 

working 

hours 

per 

day 

Hours 

8 

10 

16 

IG 

20 

20 

24 

8*5 

24 

1 

1 

of 

months 

per 

year 

during 

which 

the 

motor 

works 

Months 

12 

12 

4 

4 

3 

12 

G 

12 

12 

Process for wliidi 
used 

Brass polishing 

Flour Mill 

Rice Hulling 

Sugar centrifugal 

and crusher. 

Cotton Ginning Fac- 
tory. 

Oil mills 

Ice Factory 

Bolling Mill 

Strawboard Factory 

B.H.P. 

of 

motor 

H.P. 

5 

10 

10 

25 

60 

60 

70 

125 

200 


♦ The actual rate calculated is S * 46 pies per unit but the minimum cliargeable is 9 • 6 pies, 
t The actual rate calculated ia 8 * 1 pies per unit but the minimiun chargeable is 9 • 6 pies per luiit . 
N.B.— It is assumed that metoi’Si^ill only Ije working on an average f u- 25 tlays in a month. 
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AI>PENDIX III 

Outlines of a scheme for a foreign agency of the Emporium {vide 
paragrajdh 80 of tJte Itepori) 

III order to bring to the notice of foreign buyers, Indian 
arlware which does not at present reach them through the 
orclinary trade channels, it is necessary to have some sort of an 
agency on behalf of the Arts and Crafts Emporium which may 
take up goods which arc likely to command a ready sale in the 
foreign market, and are of such a kind as are not dealt with by 
the ordinary trade agencies. The terms for such a special 
agency may be along the following linos : 

(1) The agent will be supplic?d with the samples of all 
goods free of charge. These samples will be held in trust 
by the agent to be accounted for when called upon by the 
Director of Industries. 

(2) The ixgcnt will also be allowed a small stock of goods 
for snlo but he must see that the value of the same does 
not exceed £1,000 at any time. The agent will send his 
indents for goods to the Director of Industjics from time 
to time, within tlie above limit, but on special occasions 
such as fairs, etc., when he may find that this is insufficient, 
he will write to the Director of Industries to enhance the 
limit temporarily to meet the demand. Whenever he 
may find in his stock any articles damaged or deteriorated 
and consecpiently not likelj’’ to fetch the usual price, he 
will send a list of such articles proposing reduced rates at 
which they may be sold, or return them to India, This 
will enable the agent to maintain his stock of only market- 
able goods up to the prescribed limit. 

(3) The agent will sell goods wholesale at the rates 
given in the price-lists prepared by the Director of 
Industries from time to time. If goods are sold retail the 
prices charged should be approximately 25 per cent, more 
than the wholesale rates. 

(4) The agent will deposit from time to time the sale- 
proceeds M^ith the High O^mraissioner or such other officoi 
wiiom the High Commissioner may authorize to receive 
the money ; purchasers making payment by cheques 
being asked to dra\v the same in favour of that officer. 

(5) Tlie agent’s commission of 10 per cent, and other 
authorized expenditure incurred on behalf of the depart- 
ment will be paid to him by the High Commissioner month 
by month on receii)t of bills suj)ported by vouchers. 

(6) The wholesale sterling rates are based on the value 
of the goods in rupees and represent the cost of articles 
landed at the port. The rupee value will be convdSrted 
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into stiOi-ling at rates to be fixed by the Director of Indus 
tries and thus the sterling prices are likely to be revised 
from time to time when necessary. 

(7) The agent will maintain his stock at his own risk 
which is to be covered by insurance but the samples N^nll 
be maintained at the risk of the department. 

(8) When wholesale orders .are reccivetl through the 
agent, the gof»cls w'ill be sent to liiiii. Ho will then see 
that due payment is made for the goods. 

(9) The agent will have to be.ar the following exj^endi- 
ture out of commission allowed to him : 

(1) travelling expenses to secure orders ; 

(2) postage and stationery ; 

(3) m.aintcnance of telephone ; 

(4) advertisement, ai\d 

(5) insurance of stock. 

(10) The department will bear the following expendi- 
ture : 

(1) cost of bringing the goods to the agent’s 
house or to any depot he maintains ; 

(2) cost of packing and reccil>t stamps ; 

(3) cost of cables. 
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APPENDIX IV 

[ F'« 2 e parcufraph 105 of the repoH^ 

Typiral scheme for an oil mill with power-driven ghannies worked 
by hydro-electric power ^ havmfj a crushing cupacity of 80 maunds 
{musUird) seed. 

The following is inlcndod to serve merely as a specimen to 
indicate the lines on which typical schemes might be drawn up 
and supplied to the public. The calculations here are more or 
less hyjiothetical. Figures about a number <#£ items, espec?ially 
Profits, ” must necessarily be provisional in any such scheme, 
as they will ruiturally vary Avith local and market conditions, 
efiiciency of out put, etc. 


Capital expenditure — 


Rs. 

1. 21 powor'clrivc'ii made at C\ivriipoit% ul Rs. 120 each 2,880 

2. Shaft boll ]»lu7nm4'7-s, I >lotlvS, puJUes, ctf. .. 880 

a. i.'l* ailing nia<*l I iii<‘ .. .. .. .. 500 

4. Filtrr pivss, and taiikw fnr oil .. .. .. 2,<X10 

5. Wrighing \vnnd-l n ruing lallu* and. oilier iinpk-TnoiHy . . J,I100 

G. A. O. !Mo<«»r 25 H, i*. and 705 revolution per miinile with «ta.rtor I.IGO 

7. ol 1 C7*c<'l ioTi of fonndalioiiss, ot<*. .. .. 1,200 

8, ConstriK't ion t?f two gulvani/-f.Ki iron sheds 115' K 40' for (i) ghaimies 

and O'i) for s. ori's (rt(*ed, oil and cake) . . . . 4,(KX) 

0. Miset4lan(-<>UH unfoT’eaeeii iU.iiJs .. .. .. 1,000 


Total (in round figures) . . 15.(KX) 


Working expenses {monthly ) — 


Rs. 


l. Establishment — 


Head Mistri 




50 ' 

30 

Alochanie, one 




kiiiierueii, 3 at Rs .20 each 




GO 

Coolies, (» at Rs.l 2 each 




72 y 

Stores Clerk 




40 

Cliaukidars, two 




20 

1 * 0011 , ont' 




12 


2 . .Eloetrie fMjrrent ehargea for 9,000 unita (rockoning an avc^rago 

consumption of two-thir«ls of a unit per gliamii per houi ) at 
.1 urinii ]>('r unit 

3. Ke,newalsaiid roplacf’mr*iits .. 

4 . Midcisllanoous storeys and othfsr roquiremei'its including lubricating 

oils 

5 . Interest at G jjer eont. and deprieiation at a flat rate of 7 i 

por eont. on tlie capital outlay 

6 . Interest on the running oupital (sayRs. 15,000 botng provision 

for two montlis’ expi^nses) ut 6 per cent, per annum 


281 


563 

78 

30 

170 

75 


Total . . 1,200 


(With 22 ghannies allowing for 2 ghannies under repairs, etc., 
working 2 ) hours and for 26 days in a mouth, the mill will crush 
2,28H maunds of seed. The crushing expenses per inaund will 
thus amount to Ile.0-8-5 only.) 
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Income amd expefidilure statement 

Income — 

Rs. 

1. Price to Ix) rc?a1ized from sale of 7G3 inaimds of oil (iakini:' tlie 

yield at 33 per cent, on soed, 2.288 maunds) at Rs.8-14-6 

per iTiaund . . . . - . . . . . 0,792 

2. 'Prieo to >»o realized from Hide of cako — estimated yield 1,525 

maunds at Ho. 1-3 per mu urid .. .. •• 1,811 

Total . . 8,003 

Expenses — 

Ks. 

1, 0»st of 2,288 TTiaunds of mustard seed (dt:.livercd at tlio mill) 


atKs. 3-2 perinaiind . . . , . . . . 7,150 

2. Crushing ehargos ns shown above . , . . . . 1,200 

3. Oth€^r ineideiital cliargoa (o.g. for transport.) . . • . 100 

4. Profits and overhead expenses . . . . . . 153 

Total . . 8,003 


111 case the mill worlds tliroughout the year, the rate of elec- 
tric current will go down apjireciably, reducing the working 
expenses by about Rs.lOO per month. 



Serial no. 
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APPENDIX 

Statement of Loans advanced by the 

(Para. 100 

Note — All major loaiiB wore sanctioned by Coveniment after consulting the Board of ludustrieei 
of Loan OjxnmissionorB. A notable cxocpium was in the cosc of the two hums of 6 and 4 lakhs respec* 
opposition of the Board of Industries. Ilians to Co-ofierative Banks were sanctioned by the l^gistiar, 
by (hn'ornment on tho rccoiriirieudation of the Dircc*tor of industries. 


1 


I 


2 


3 


4 


6 


Ninnlierand 
dcUo of tiiO 
G, O. sanc- 
tioning the 
loan 

Ntuno of rocipioiit 

Ohjoet for wliieli tho 
hjaii w*as granted 

1 

Rato of 
interest 

Nature of the 
security 

Amount 
of the 
loin 

advanced 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 


A — ^Large Loans (over Rs.1 0,000) 



Rs. 

No, 70-C, 

Mr. I. D. Varslmi, 

EsUihlishing n glass 

fi% 

FacUiry build- 

20,000 

dated tho 

Unitt^l l*rovdnc('s 

foctorv. 

1 

ings and 


30th Dt^cera 

Glass Works, Lhl., 



machinery. 


bor, IU17. 

Bahjoi, district 






Alonulalwd. 





No. 2532/ 

Ditto 

For a wintlow slic.'et 

n% 

Ditto 

1,00,000 

XVIIT~N, 


glass plant. 

(penal 



dated tlio 



i*ato 



26 th Sof)- 



8i%) 



tornlKT, 






1922. 






No. 7001/ 

Ditto 

IMiinufactnre of j>Iute 

7% 

Ditto • , 

40,000 

XVIIJ— 


glass. 

(penal 



757, tMi'd 



rate 



the 2stli 



^%) 



Novomlx^r, 






in2s. 






No. 62(i/ 

Mr. A, IT. Mirza of 

Manufacture of cateclju 

6% 

Factory and 

.‘W.OOO 

XVIll- 

tho Rarnangar 

(kaththa) for uso as 


landed pro- 

. 

TiSO, dated 

Kutdi Factory, 

dyeing and tanning 


perty. 


tJie 25t?i 

Bareilly. 

material tm a coiU' 




Mareli, 1918. 


mcrcial basis. 




No. 1582/ 

llilr. M. A. Laiif of 

For mwbinory and 

6% 

Landed pi-oporty 

20,000 

XV1U~ 

tho Coronation 

buildings to develop 


and buildings 


drttrd 

Flour Mills, Allnh- 

liis existing flour 


and machinery 


tho 2nd 

uhad. 

mills. 


of the f»u?tory. 


iScisIcrnlH'r, 






191 !♦. 






No. 1769, 

Mr. K. P. Bhnrgava 

For making a new gloss 

fi% 

Factory building 

16,000 

dated the 

of the Naini Gkiss 

furnace and general 

(penal 

and lauded 


24ih August, 

Works, Naini, 

extension of tbo 

interest 

property, also 


192U. 

AUahahatl. 

factory. 

8%) 

movable pro- 






perty of the 






factory. * 
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V — ^Table I 

Industries Department since 1017 

up to tho jrear 1921-22, whemifter they liave Iieon wiiictionod on tin? roeoiiiinf‘n<lations of lluvIlDurcl 
lively grant^ to the Karandin IndnHslrial Cf»mfmny in 1 922-2*5 wliieh was suiK'tiniicd in spite of ( he 
Co-o|Serativo Societies, in agii?oincnt \rit 1 1 i he l)ii*cetor of Iiulusi ries. Lctoi »s 1 o ex-Btudculs were sanct ionrd 


duo t n 

1st Oct o- 
ber, 1933 

Amount 

waived 

Rrogress ou t.l ic recovery of the loan (al»c> terms 
of rejiayiMcnt ) 

Remarks on the k'suIi s 
nch iovetl 1 *y t ho c ra 1 1 1 
:>r t he loan 

i 

S j ■’ 

10 

1! 

Us. ' 

Rs. 

1 

i 

i 

„ 

3,804 i 

.. 1 

The fh*8t loan was recoverable in 12 annual 

These three is stand out 


43,140 I 


35,034 


Nil . . i 


Nil 


Still under 
recovory. 


Nil . 


Na 


iiistaltrionts U9.2,<XM)-r interest by 1st 
Octobej*, 1933, the soeornl in 2(» half-y(.‘nrly 
equate<l instMlnients of T{k. 7,19(1 b\' 1st Oc- 
tober, 1933, tin* third in four aniuml liislul- 
montsof Its. 1 0 , 0004 - inUTost by 1st iX>ccm- 
bor, 1932. Pa,>nnent was made regularly 
till August. 1929, when owing to loss 
business grace was allowed. Next year 
again post]K»i(.'ineiit was applied for and 
cone<;ded. Only partial payment* was made 
in tJio years 1931-32 and 1932-33. GoA'oni- 
ment/ huv<' recently ngixK'd to c«.>nsolidate 
tJie thrt*o loans mt.o one, rei)aya.ble in 16 
equated half-yearly instalments of Ks.7,096, 
the first inslalrnent to fall due on Ist, March, 
1934. Tho proposal unioiints to extending 
tlKJ time for payrn<?nt by seven years and the 
waiving rif intciost to the extent of Rs.7,480. 

The loan was to be rt?covi*rod in 10 annual 
ifistalmeut s of lls.3,(MKt (tlM> first to be paid 
on 18(h April, 1922) by 18Mi April, 1931 ; 
but it wtiK rc'fNiid in full on 27th Fel)ruury, 
1920, when tho eoneoni was taken over by 
Messi's. Oillaiiders Arbiithiiott and Co. 


The loan was to l>o ivcovored in te*n annual 
insbdnieuts of K8.2,000 (4-intere.st), start ing 
frtjin Sc^pteinlier, 1923, 1932. I’ht' first 

default w’as made in 1924 and postponements 
were allciwod ; it wjis made eltw tliat witli 
<.>lfeet from 1926 the terms of t.bo agreement 
would bo strictly erifoivetl. Since then the 
iiistalmeiils were paid regularly until the 
iristalm»nit due in f^*pt ember, 1933, for which 
ptwtponeiiient has bciai rt'quesfed. 


The loan was recoverable in ten amiuol instal- 
ments of Rs.1,600 each, the first inst-nhvtent 
to bo paiil in September, 1923. The amount 
waa paid in full in 1932-33. There was 
default in respect of one instalment in 1927 
resulting in the penal rate of interest being 
charged. 


btmefiU>d tJie (fiass ieulns- 
try, in part icular by hipp- 
ing to ostablihli the mami- 
facture ttf sheet glass. 
Tljis is iXThaps l.Jjc t nly 
ah w‘t glass 1 1 rai u i f.ict • )ry 
in Asia exee|» 1 ing Japan. 
TJio firm has laiel.\' suffered 
from Jupnnepe c;oinpofi- 
tion conLsid»‘iMbly, othcT- 
wis(> it might not. have 
defaulted. 


The l»>a?i Mas suf'ccs.sful in 
the establislimcnt of ilio 
4mly orpanizc-d ciatechu 
factor^’ in India. 


It is doiil>tful whether tijo 
flour-milling industiy 
been benefited by tin’s 
loan. The mill was 
closed sineral years ago. 


The factory and t he indus- 
try Ixnefitcfl by the 
loan. The factory is now 
domp well txud iV. suc- 
ccspiiiily manufacturing 
fancy articles, c\g., electric 
lamp shades, etc. 


11 
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APPENDIX 


Serial no. I 

Nuiulier and 
diit-<i (»f 1 lie 
G. 0. .saiu;- 
tioiiirig i 1)0 
l.Min 

1 

Nome of I'ccipient 

Object for whidi tlie 
loan was granted 

Rato of 
interest 

Nature of the 
security 

Amount 
of the 
loan 

advanced 

1 

HHHH 


5 

6 

7 







Rs. 

7 

No. 607/ 

XVIII— 
261, dated 

til*! nth 

Ai.ril, 1922. 

Mr. B. B. Shnklaof 
the Inks Factory, 
Oawnpoi-e. 

For purchasing print- 
ing ink luaking 

inocliinery. 

7 % 

Landed property 

12,000 

! 

( 

8 

No. 

dau\l l)io 
2rji.l1 i )l.‘tO- 
bor, lv'22. 

Kiinindia Iiidiwt rial 
DevolopiniMit Co., 
Lid., Lucknow. 

For completing and 
working the Lucic- 
now Flour Mills. 

j 

The mills 

4,00,000 

1 

1 

9 

No. 870-L, 
dated he 
25th 

bor, 1922. 

1 

! 

i 

Kaiiiiwlia Ti)d>islrial 
Dovolopmoiit t^)., 
Ltd., Ludviiow. 

For eoinploling and 
working the Luck- 
now Sugar Mills. 

1 

1 

i 

8% 1 

1 

i 

The miUs 

1 

1 

6,00,000 j 

1 1 

i 

1 

i 

10 

! 

No. 2294, i 
ilated the 
OthDooem- ' 
ber, 1921. 

The Allahalrtul Lavr ; 
.loiirMal Co., Ltd., 
Allahabad. 

i 

1 

1 

i 

i 

Fur the purchase of 
new tyjjeiuisting 

machines for the 
Hindustani Tyije 

Foundry, AUalinbiKl. 

! 

j 

7% I 

(penal 

interest 

8?4). 

All existing ma- 
chinery, build- 
ings, furniture 
and st oc){ in 
trarle, als^.) new 
machinery pro- 
posed to l.)e 
purchased out 
of the loan 
money. 

22,0(K» 

11 

No. 2080, 
dated the 
i 12thNovoni 
ber, 1924. 

Ti)o Sliri Mahalaxmi 
Su"ar Coi^joration, 
Ltd., Lucknow. 

For Iho purchase of 
sugar machitior5\ 

7% 

The mills 

1.20,000 
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^ Balonce 
duo on 

Amount 

Progress in the recovery of tho loan (also terms 

Remarks on the rest it is 
adiievcd l»y the granl 
of the Itjan 

Ist Octo- 
ber, 1933 

waived 

1 

of ropajmient) 

8 

9 

10 

11 

lir.. 

Rs. 




0,115 (Soe column Tlio loan was rcHJovoroblo in nine infttjilmoiits of 
10.) Ks. 1, 3311-5-4-1- int<‘reat. ; tho iirst to be paid 

in April, 1 U24. There was default in the vtTy 
first, year and Government ordoml rwLJVoi'y 
of fhti ontir<> amount as, however, Mr. 
Shukla’s surety start, oil making payinenls, 
action was withhold. Eventually, ,'1 civil 
soil, for the recovery of the bolanco wns iiled 
ill July, 1931. A dtxiroe has been obtained 
Init the amount 1ms not yet Ixx^n reali/AMl 
as snil^iblt^ bids hav(% not been forbheoining. 
GoveruTiient propost' to take over t,ho pro- 
perty in sjitisfac'tion of the loan. 


The loan was gi\en to a 
mantniiJK'<l at and assist- 
ed by the Hr^reisu’l Butler 
Te»'lmol(»gicaI lnsritutc to 
inanufaetinv printing inks. 
Though it heljK'l insetting 
up the priiiiiijg ink 
industrs^ fvJi' llic liist tiiiKJ, 
the indaslry has n;jtl)e(?n 
ostal ilished wr I ins the 
particular bud!;;' ,-s [Hos- 
pored. 


Nil 


Hs. 5,68,541 
(iiMfluding 
interest). 


The loan was repayable in s<?v(?n ycnrH, th'> firsf. 
annual instalineut lioing due in Oclolicr, 
1933. No instalment Avas, bowev(?r, paid. 
In 1939 Governmont had to write off f;ln‘ 
('iitire amount du(.^ — Tifl.4 ,00,099 priin'ipal 
and 118.1,68,541 int'>re.st. The li(|uid iIotv: 
«>f l b'* eompnuy sold the mill forKs.TJ lakhs 
which Ava.s not suflicient f-o satisfy even 
the |»rior claims <if f.lie (3imf rdl Bank «?f 
India. 


'.riiis loan was a fiomploto 
failuiv. The Boiiid of 
Iiuiiistrler did len I'ecozn- 

mend this loan. Govern- 
inent snM?tioiiefl it on 
tlieir own iniiiaiivi'. 


Nil 


lis. 2,23,781 
jilufl all out- 
standing 
interest. 


The w-i'^ recoverable in five instalmenis 
of !is.l,20,(KM)~|-inlKTest. Ifp to DeircmlKr, 
192S, the Oonijiauy pnid (»ri1y Us.I.JM.OfM), 
In 1930 Govemincnt .K'ceptotJ Bs.4,0»l,000 
in full settltunent of the loan arul waived ihe 
balfirnH' dm;. 


Tlie sugar mill was defect ivo 
from the beginning and 
never Avorkal successfully. 
Tiie concern is reported to 
luivo doc*idtxl ! <■ go into 
voluntarj^ li'juidation. 


Nil 


Nil. 


Th<> loan was repayalde in five equal install oi iif s 
of Ks.4,400. Government suspended pay- 
ment for two yeni’s, i.o. up to November, 1927, 
but ilomaiidod full p,aymcnt by November, 

1929. It was actually cleanxl in Januar\’, 

1930. 


Tyfxicasting mod lines liavc 
Ijoen set up and aiv work- 
ing. But, opart from 
lielping 11 10 particular 
finn, tho loan does not 
api)ear to have given any 
iioticf?ab]e imjK'tns:: !•» tho 
industry. 


Nil 


% 


Ra. 2,000 
plus all out- 
standing 
interest. 


Tho amount was i\:K?ovorable in four equal 
instaluionts of ll.s.30,000, the first to he 
paid in July, 1926. The Company paid the 
fii*st instalment In 1926-27, but aubsc(|uont 
payments were made by the Pooplos’ Bank 
of India who paid 7is.88,000. 


The loon was a failn;';' ; ilie 
factoiy was locatt.'il at an 
iinsuitahlc jilawMuid is not 
working wvll oven in tho 
present bivnu. 








Sesieil no. 
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APPENDIX 


1 


12 


14 


1 


Numlx^r and 
date of the 
G. 0. sanc- 
tioning tlie 
loaii 

Name of recipient 

Object for which the 
loan was granted 

Bate of 
interest 

Nature of the 
security 

Amount 
of the 
loan 

advanced 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■ 






Bs. 

No. 2201/ 
XVTII- 
510, dated 
th(^ Otli 

Decenilxjr. 
1025. 

The Indian Bobbin 
Ct>., Ca'wnporo. 

To finance tho firm . . 

64% 

Delientures of 
the same 

value. 

80,000 

No. lSO-1/ 
XVIII— 
(>75, dated 
lOtliMarcii, 
102«. 

I^Ir. A. II. Mirza, 
K»erk<^. 

Iilonufactuie of " imto- 
china.” 

7% 

(penal 

rate 

8%). 

Machinery and 
buildings and 
Mr. Mirza's 
personal secu- 
rity. 

4(1,000 

No. 

XMJI- 
124, daied 
the Olh 

Marclj, mu. 

Mr. Kiiin Narain 
Khaiuia of Messrs. 
K. N. K. tSlifmuon 
& Co., Morad- 
aljad. 

I.Jovclopmeiit of his 
existing brasswaro 
liasiness. 

7% 

(pcHial 

iriteresl. 

8%). 

Bimso properly 
(building). 



A— Total, Laboe Loans ~14 Loans . . | 

I'otal sum advanced . . 
^J.\;>ta] sum waived 

Total under recovery . . 

B 


B— iSm-ma. Loans— ur to Its. 10,000 



No. 980/ 

XVIII— 

125, dated 
the 24t]i 
June, 1031. 

Mr. Ponna Lai 
Kliandclwal, Pro- 
priotor of Messrs. 
P. Cool & Co., 
Lucknow. 

Manufacture of disin- 
fectants and tlie de- 
velopment of the 
existing business of 
tho Victoria Tar and 
Antiseptic Works. 

71% 

(penal 

rate 

84%)- 

House and land 

8,000 

No. 701, 

dated tho 
7th April, 
1925. 

Mr. Bhagwat Prasad 
Srii'astava, Bosti. 

To prepare a metal 
working model of an 
automatic spinning 
machine which he 
had invented. 

7% 

(penal 

rate 

»%)• 

Landed property 

2,000 
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Balance 


due on 
Ist Octo- 
ber, 1933 

Amount 

waived 

Progress in the recovery of tho loan (also terms 
of repayment) 

8 

9 

10 

Us. 

Rs. 


Nil 

80,000 

The amount was ropayablc in four years. F uU 
amount with interest had. however, to be 
written oft in August, 1929. Government 


hold ftharos in t,ho Company and this amount 
waa ailvancod on tho aocurity of the debon- 
tupoa. Goviimtnent had to write off the 
aharo tnonoy also. 


28,400 Still under The atTi<nint> was rcoiwtjrablo in ton annuftl 
recovery. inatalincnta of Ra.4,000 each, tho first inatal- 

mont l)oin)? dno at tho end f>f two years from 
tlu.^ dale of y)aymont of tho loan. Mr. Mirzji 
has not boon rogubw in paymemt. Hia 
projKTty has bcHm attached but recently ho 
has boon ]>enuitt:ed to aoll sonic of his 
inachinoa and has agnjod to repay the 
eiitirt? amount by the end of 1934- 35. He 
has start(xi making payments nlroa<ly. 


9,000 Still under Tho amount is repayable in six annual iiistal- 
recovery. mcMits of Rs.2,300 tmcli, tho first l)eing 

payable one year after tho date of exiHmtion 
of the mortgage dotxl. Tho amount is btsng 
n^paid regularly. They projxw- to repay 
the amount earlier. 


Remarks on the results 
achieved by tho grant 
of the loan 


11 


Tho industry was of a 
piomier rintun:? Imt did not 
work successfully. Ciover- 
eminent Ixjing one of the 
promoters of the ("om- 
pniiy lost TU»l only their 
share of the cjapital but 
also the amount of this 
loan. 

It was a pioi\et*r and, to 
some extent, an cxjieri 
njental indufttry. Tho 
borrower believe i that 
with more elfk-icnt man- 
agoiiient- it should have 
pros^jored. 


Tho firm wanh>d to develop 
its export business by 
juivertisemont, etc. The 
scheme <lid i»ot material- 
ize on account of tJie trade 
depression. The loan has 
l)oeii utilizod fur the ordi- 
nary business of tho firm. 


Nil 


Nil 


Nil 


Ks. 129-6-0 
was remitted 
OB interest. 


Tho amount was repayable in five annual instal- 
ments of Rs.l,G00 each, the first to bo paid 
one year after the dat<!» of execution of the 
dt>ed. The first instalment was not paid 
and the mortgaged property was sold by 
auction. Tho proprietor (Mr. Raima I^al 
Khondelwal) has, however, petitioned to 
Oovornment to have tho sole cancollod 
and has offered to pay up the entire amoimt 
duo from him. This petition is still under 
consideration. 

The amount was rtxiovorablo in five equal instal- 
ments of Rs.400 (xtch, and was recovered 
in four years. 


The firm could not. carry on 
its business of tar and 
antiseptics manufacture 
f)n tlie expected scales. 
But the loan tliough fully 
rccctyeml must be put 
dowm ns having failed to 
aeliieve its object, in fact 
even the proprietor’s 
house lins lind to l )0 auc- 
tioned to realize theGov- 
ommont duos. 

The loan did not assist the 
manuf^ure of any useful 
macliinery. 



Serial no. 
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APPFJ^DIX 


Niiiiil iCT Jind 

(laK* »>f l.)ip 

G. 0. .saiir* 
tioning 
loan 

Name of recipient 

Object for which the 
loan was granted 

Kale of 
intcrost 

Nature of the 
security 

Amount 
of the 
loan 

advanced 

o 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 






Rs. 

No. 

XVMU— 
1*17, dal d 
tlif ITilj 

March, 

Mr. Radha Krishna 
Bhargavu, iMuttra. 

To start a inateh fac- 
tory. 

7% 

(penal 

rate 

8%). 

Land and house 
property. 

6,000 

No. ill*/ 

X\7II--217, 
flat(d t]ic 
I7lh. Fcl- 
rnary, !r-2S. 

i 

Mr. Kadha Krishna 
' Bhargova, Muttra. 

For his match factory 

(fKllUll 

rate 

8%). 

House pro^ic^rty 

5,000 

No. ISO/ 

xvin-2r,o, 

dated the 
C7ih Jauu- 
nrv, 

Messrs, Wali Muhani- 
luad, Abdul llazuk 
and ot hoi-H of Agra. 

For the improvement 
of their Umning 
business. 

(;K>' 

/o 

(ponal 

rare 

75%). 

House property, 
tiiLiiiing iiiachin- 
ory, plant and 
engines. 

G,(KK) 

1 

No. 1373/ 
X\TIT~22, 
dal od tlie 
I.'ltli Jan- 
uary, 1{)32. 

Mes.srs. Miuiitaz Hu- 
sain &' Sons, 

Kaiiikhct. 

Todoveloj) tlieir jii;n 
maldng Inisinoss, and 
to start fruit can- 
ning. 

(penal 

rate 

75%). 

Zai/iiiidari pro- 
perty and build- 
ings. 

1 

10,000 


1 Total siun udvaiicod 

Total, J.J — Small Loans — 0 Loans . , | Total sum waived 

1 Total sum under recovery. . 

30,000 

1,714-6-6 

14,650 


C— Loans to Co-opebativk Banks 



Kegistrar’a 
no. 40/0, 
dated the 
23rd Marcili, 
1025. 

Central Co-operative 
Bank, Lid., 

Tando, district 

Fyzabad. 

To develop cottage in- 
dustries. 

7% 

Security of the 
Bank. 

6,000 
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Balaric^ 
fSjir .Aue oil 
' -iSi Ooto- 
Ler, 

Amount 

wtiived 

Progifss ill t be rocijvory of the loan (also toniiy 
of ropajTnent) 

licjnarks on the results 
a(diiovi=jd by the grant- 
of the loan 

S 

9 

10 

n 

Jis. 

Ils. 



Nil 

j 

Nil 

Nothing paid by Mr. Bhargava and ulli- 

inatdy (hivcnimcnt sold 11 lo mortgaged 
l^roperly realizing Rs.8,r»0(.» only out of a 
loan of Ks.l0,0<i0 plus interest (n Re(?ond 
loan no. B-4 was aL«o advance d) Mr. Bliar- 
gava has, hfiwevcr, filed a suit against Go\ - 
erniiK’nt prolesting ogainst tl.e sale and the 
case is prueei'ding. 

Tlie match factory* like other 
inatiilj factories on its 
cottage lines foiled, it 
was really an experimental 
venture. The Tarifl 

Board f<.>uiKl that tho 
match indnsii’j’ was un* 
suitabb for hand work 
on cottage linos and c<un- 
meritcd o7i the propaganda 
can-ied on l>y tlic match 
export of a eortain province 
in favour tif such works. 

Nil 

Ks. 1,685 plus 
all outstand- 
ing intorcst. 

The amount was repayable in f-vc equal instal- 
ments in six years. Nothing was paid. 
The mortgaged ]>roperty was sold for Ks.S,r>00 
but the matter is still unde r dispute vide note? 
on B.3. 

Same remarks as for columu 

11 of B-Ih 

4,(m 

C 

Still under re- 
covery. 

The ainoiint is repayable in six annual insial- 
inoiits the first was payabhj a year after 
execution of dtied. Tliey are paying tlu’ 
instalment, though there was a d(4oult in 
1932-33, on wliich they paid the penal rate 
of interest. 

Tlio tamiing industry is very 
dull tliose davrt. The loan 
has helped th(: firm but is 
not: known to have hud any 
(‘fleet upon tho tarmiiig 
industry of Agre. 

Hs. 10,000 
(including 
inlorcBt). 

Ditto 

The amount is repayable in ten annual instal- 
ments of Rs.l.OlK) each ; the first to be paid 
one year after oxmition of the deed. (Jov- 
ernmont have postponed the first instalment 
till January, 1934. 

Ti\e lirm lias planted a big 
gaitlen and is diang fairly 
well in jani-malvi.ng. Tho 
business is oxpeeied to 
pay after u year or so when 
tho fruit tiVL-s are full 
grown . 

Nil 

Nil 

Tho amount was repayable with interest in 
four aimual instalments of Rs.500 each and 
four of Rs.750 tvich. The amount was, how'- 
ever, repaid within two years. Tho Bank 
did not require any money at 7 percent, for 
industrial loans. 

No useful purpose was 
ser\^. Tlie Bank could 
finance the mem bore from 
its own funUs raised on 
lowtir intenjst. 
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APPENDIX 


Serial no. I 

NumbtTand 
date of the 
0. 0. sanc- 
tioning the 
loan 

Xamo of recipient 

ObjtxJt for Tvhich the 
loan was gpimte«l 

Rate of 
interest 

Natiiro of the 
security 

Amount 
of tho 
loan 

advanced 

J 

■ 

3 

4 

B 

6 

7 







Rs. 

2 

Registrar’s 
no. 4 1 .'C, 

d<.ite*cl tlie 
23rd Mardu 
1925. 

DLStrict (> »-ojx'ra t i ve 
Bank, Bijn<»r. 

To dewlop w tUi;..e 
industries. 

70 / 

* /O 

Security of tho 
Bank. 

5,(HJ0 

.•J 

Registrar's 
110. 3191, 

dated the 
25th March. 
1925. 

Jlisti’ict C* eo|X‘riil ivc 
Bank, Bareilly. 


7% 

Dil to 

4,00(1 

4 

Registrar’s 
no. 3294, 
dated tho 
3nl April, 
1925. 

Disi ric't Co-opeiutivo 
Bank, Agra, 

Ditto 

7% 

Ditto 

G,OOG 

f» 

Rogistnu 's 
no. 2922, 
dntwl the 
22n(l Jiiu- 
nary, 1920. 

DisI rict Co-< »|K?rative 
Bank, Bijnor, 

Ditto 

7% 

Ditto 

10,0(10 

G 

Regislraj- s 
letter no. 
3872, dated 
t.lie 27th 
Man-]i, 1920. 

I’nilt'd rro\'iiiccs Arya 
Central Co-oiiera- 
tivo Bank, Ltd., 
Lucknow. 

To develop hosiery in- 
dustry and other cot- 
tage industries. 

7% 

Ditto 

3,000 


R-egistrar'-s 
leliter no. 
3260, dated 
the 20tJi 
Jannarv, 
1927. 

Dislricl. 0f >-ofx?ra1ive 
Bank, Klieri. 

For the purchase of 
raw material.^) fi»r 
tho Brass Workers* 
Society, Oel, 

7% 

Ditto 

7,000 

8 

Registrar’s 
letter no. 
6766. dated 
the 17tli 
June, 1927. 

District Co-operative 
Bank, Agra. 

For starting an indus- 
trial branch of tho 
Bank at Agra. 

7% 

Ditto 

10,000 
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V—Tabke I — [continued) 


Ifti 

(n.,.obor, 

1933 

t Amount 
waived 

Progress in the recovery of the loan (also terms 
of repayment) 

Remarks on the results 
achieved by the grant 
of the loan 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Hs. 




Nil 

Nil 

The amount was repayable in 10 annual insltil- 
inen<,H rif lls.500 each plus interest. Tho 
iimoiint was aclually n^paicl by 18th IMay, 
1928. The Hank did not nt^'d the mon^'y 
then. No arnrnuit \va« advanc'd to the 
glMss-ina.kon;i wxaety nor to the t)lank(.‘<i> 
weaver's st.K?i('t y. 

Same as for column 1 1 of C-1. 

Nil 

Nil 

The amount was i*<‘.paynblo in 10 half-yearly 
instnlmonta of Rs.400 oatdi plus intwest. 
The amount was, however, repaid in full by 
21st May, 1920, for reasons given above. 

Shoe-makci’s nr(‘ said to 
have Ixxm assisted by t his 
Ifwn. 

Nil 

Nil 

Tho ainoiuit was repayable int<*n yearly ins- 
talments of Rs.OOO eacli but was aetunlly 
n^paid by 22nd November, 1027. 

It w^as utilized to fiiiancxj 
durri -makers, wenvera ajid 
sb« jc-mokers. Some of t he 
so<‘ietiea art' in exist enw 
even now. 

Nil 

Nil 

I 

1 

'riKi ariKiuni. was repayabic' in ten yearly ins- 
talments of Rs.1,000 each, and* was fully 
repaid b}^ 24tb June, I'.v.'T. 

The loan assist tnl iIjc blanket 
\vcnYers and glass M'orkers. 

It. was n^paid soon as 
clieapcr money was avail- 
able. 

Nil 

Nil 

TJio amount was repayable in i-ix h ilf-yonrly 
instalriienls of R.s.riub each. It v .js repaid 
l)y 25th Se]>teinber, 1928. 

The amount was Uiken to 
liolp the Hosiery ^lakers' 
(/o-ojierativc Society. I'he 
[ Society did not wtjrk well 
and w'iis litjuidnteil. Tlie 
kitui was repaid V)y the 
Bank. 

Nil 

Nil 

Tlio amount was repiyablo in five lialf -yearly 
instalinonts, but was rpaid by 8tli July, 
1027, as the Bank had enough cheap money. 

Tlio amount was siwiit on 
finaneiug tht' Brassware 
Co-opcrjith e Sv 'cict y. The 
Society did very well 
ill tho h''i:!uiiiijg, the 
business gi uig ii)> to 
Rs.l,25,tHK) Vnu later, 
party factions brought it 
down mid ihc pn s^x'Cts 
are not n'puted to l»e 
bright. 

10,000 

j| 

Still under 
recovery. 

Interest only is Ijcing )Mid. The principal 
amount cannot Ixs repaid at present by the 
Bauk on account of trade depi-ession.' Tlio 
Registrar reports tlmt the principal w’ould 
reniain as a sort of permanent investment 
for aomo time. 

Tho loan is rc'ported to Jjave 
done some good to the 
durri-woaveis who are 
Iwiiig JinniKty] witli Oiis 
loan. 







Serial no, 
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10 


11 


Numl-KT atul 
till! oof Mio 
C. <). aaiit 
li'.niTiMT 
lOfSU 


r I ho 


Registrar’ll 
loiter no. 

flflli'il the 
l.Sth Do- 
eeinlx'i', 
1027. 


Uegstrnr's- 
loll or no. 

mu 

the \mh 

IMareb, 

1928. 


liogistrar*.s 
loitcriio. , 
dated the 
2S(,h Sep- 
tember, 
1021. 


No. 2207 C, 
rlated th- 
7t.h Soptoin- 
ber, 1921. 


No. 049/ 
XVIII— 23(;,| 
dated the 
22nd March, 
1920. 


No. 049/ 
XVIII— 230 
dated the 
22iid MarchJ 
1020. 


Name of roeipient 


Central Co-operative 
Bank, Sandila 
(Hurdoi). 


Mason liidiLstrml C<.>- 
oporative Fedeia- 
lion, Bara Hanki, 


Dist rirl Oo-oper£iti\r 
Bank, ldinitt.‘t!, 
Bijiiur. 


Object for which the 
loiin was granted 


For cwlvanee to Ce- 
o].H!mliv»‘ Yarn Ston^ 


To develop cottage in- 
duslries. 


To help th(» Xaginu 
Glass Workers’ So- 
ciety. 


Totai., C— Loans to Co-opRnATivj5 
Banks — 1 1 Loans. 

D — ^LoaNS to EX-J?TITDEN'TS 


Hate of 
interest 


V% 


Nature of the 
stxjurity 


St^eurilv of the; 
Bank. 


Security of the 
shares of the 
Foderatioii. 


Scciirity of the 
Bank. 


Tota’ sum advanced 
Total Huni waived 
Total sum under njcovory 


Pandit. Hari Dat 
Joshi, Alniora. 

For purclm.sing knit- 
ting nlachine^ 5 ^ 


Personal socu- 
rityofsolf and 
another surct y . 

300 

Mr. Hira Lai Misra, 
Benares. 

For the purchase of 
tools and materials. 

6i% 

Ditto . . 

300 

Mr. Him BaUabh 
Pandoy, Almora. | 

Ditto . . i 

61% 

Ditto . . 

400 

i 






Amount 
of the #- 
loan 

advanced 


Ks. 

r >,000 


.':i,ooo 


5,000 


05.000 
4,500 

17.000 
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bor, 103.1 

Amoimt 

waived 

PoiiTfWss isi ill'' recovery of the liKin (aUo b'Pins 
‘'f P(>piiy!nf*!ii J 1 

8 

0 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Nil 

4,500 

Tlio Jiniouiit was repayable iu ton annual ins- 
talment of R.55.5()t> each. Only one inslal- 
mc'ut wa.s paid and tbo Ila^a7l^■^^ hud ir> be 
\\'!'itt(‘n off on the roeoinmendati'.'it of t lie 
l’o-o]KM’ative l.K‘piuimoiit . A Miin of 

Wfio adviiiard t j tlu? OMiita! (’n- 
opcriilive iStoi’O and tliv^ i>ahinaMt> \ves‘.vt r.s‘ 
so(iielics. The Sandiia Ruik liud to be 
litjuii la-led and no lurtliei* ivcomrs wore 
f- lilid ]>. 

Rs. 

plus in- 
torost (till'.' 
on ‘list 

1 

Nil 

1 

Tlir iiTuouiit WiO' ni!vaiie»-<i to fiiiaiico fli'. 
weaver^ of lhnj:i Banki and tie kudjot wc.ak- 
ers of Rudauii. '.riu- i.inotn.t wa. iveovcr- 
al.)!*.’ in t iai in-^tahiir-nt^ of .1 :o i.aeh. 

Rs. 4,01 M> 

’ 

T p to 
31.8t 0(.*to- 
ber. 

1 

Nil 

1 

The I'-an lias ).orn used f-T t lie tfonsi ruci ivii 
of iIh .1 building slu'd.s, e* .«jliijg elunnl eis. 
godouiis, etc-., for the Co-ojX'raliw- faeij.rv 
at Nagiiin. Tlii.s S<.>eieiy also rteoived s . im; 
grant s-iioiiid Iroin the B »ard « f Industries. 

Ni 

Nil 

The amount was recoverable in 42 monthly 
iiistahnents of Rs.7-S which would iiiLludc 
intort'st . It >vas a smu 1 1 loan . 

Nil 

Nil 

The uinonni was mjMtyul le in 110 nuuifhly ins- 
lalinonts <>f J^s.lU each. 

Nil 

Nil 

The loan a\ us r(?cc»verabIo in 80 luonibly inalal- 
inonts uf K«.l3 oacli and one <4 Bs.lO. 


lloniarkf? on the results 
{i.r;iiJevv‘d hy the f?raiit 
of I lit r loan 




The yarn si av is reported 
1.0 have its worst 

tlays ancJ ils ful iii'e is not 
11 " V.' dink. Tiio amount 
was I'lsi (iiu? t <.v tho mis- 
niJm.i'vrm Ml of the Banlv. 


The IvOgistiai reports that 
l!ic 'lUfii'tk'H financed by 
t)!(* l-./Ji’-i but the 

li;.^*ii!<-ssljiis not prospered 

I 

i 

i TJio I'.', in is n-portetl to have 
1 jieipodllj'- dM.ss workers, 
ilni t he bit'>ine.ss is .so bad 
ihat the S^nriety will 

})robiibl\ bavo to bo 

WiiUild U].>. 


Theoi iiiv now several small 
knitting iaetories working 
at- Alinoia. How far tlio 
Itwn hel]ied tliis expan- 
sion of t he industry cannot 
l.K‘ adjudged. 


The bniMONvcrisin bnsinoss 
at A I morn. 
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APPENDIX 


c 

c 

1 

h 

Number and 
(late of the 
G. (). snnc- 
fi .>iuMg the 
loan 

Name of recipient 

Object for which the 
loan was granted 

Rate of 
interest 

Nature of tho 
security 

Amount 
of t|be 
loon 

advanced 

1 


3 

4 

6 

6 

7 







Rs. 

4 

No. 478/ 

XVIIl-- 
174, dated 
tho liih 
Marc‘h, 1927. 

Jtr, V. N. Vatal, 
Cawnjiore. 

For the purchnao of 
tools and naatoriala. 

Ci% 

Personal security 
of self and 
another surety. 

LOGO 

5 

No. 373/ 

XVIIL- 
3**1, datc(J 
\h 9di 

Alart-h, 1931, 

3Ir. Adya Nath 

Ditio 

n% 

Ditto 

909 

0 

No. 1317/ 
XV11I-- 

J9f!, dated 
tlio 9(ii 

1931. 

Mr. Ram Adluir, 
Awasthi, Central 
Weaving Institut e, 
Benares. 

Dittck 

n% 

Ditto . . 

400 








7 i 

! 

No. 091/ 

XVIli- 
34, dated 
tlje 29th 
Marc h, 19.32. 

Mr. Kali L'li'ali Klinii, 
Tanning Sclinol, 
F{it-(?hpnr. 

Diltn 

n% 

Ditto , . 

509 




I 

''Total sum advanced 

3,500 



Total, D—Loass to 

EX-.SUD15NTS--7 LOANS-^ 
1 

Total sum w aived 






^Tobal sum under recovery 

667-13.3 


r (1) 14 Largo Loans 

Gr. AND TOTAL OF Loans for Indi strial pfrposes ) (2) 6 Small „ 

(UVBN since 1917. ) (3) 11 Loans to Co-operative Banks. • 

C (4) 7 , , ox-students 


Total 
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V — TabIiS I — {conclvded) 


Ist dib- 
ber, 1933 

Amount 

waived 

Progrt^ss in tlie recovery of tho loan (also terms 
of repayment) 

Remarks on the results 
achieved by tho grant 
of the loan 

8 


1 

11 

Rs. a. p. 




Nil 

m 

The loan was odvanood for starting a leather- 
working factory. The amount was repay- 
able in 33 montlily instalments of Rs.30 
each and n final one of Rs.lO. 

Mr, Vaml is still in business 
at Cawiipoif:. 

107 l;i 8 

1 

Still underro-' 
covery. 

An ex-sludoiit of tht* Arts SrlKMil. Ijoitii is 
h3ing repaid in inonthlv inslaiinents of 
Rs.lO-lO-x. 

The atud(^ni i.s corrying on 
jewellery worlc at Ijuclsnow, 

Irtfl 0 !t 

i 

Ditto , , , 

i 

The lo/iii was luatie for weaving-. Tt is Iwing 
repaid by moidhiy iiislalmoiils 'if Rs.l3 
eaeli. 

Results not known. 

2U3 14 lU 

Ditto • • 

This loan was for tanning. It is being repaid 
by monthly instalment of Rs. 19-2-3. 

Not known. 


Total sum 
advanced 
Rs. 

15,15,000 

30.000 

65.000 
3,500 

16,10,500 


Total sum 
waived 
Rs. a, p. 
8,74,322 0 0 
1,714 5 (i 
1,500 0 0 


8,80,536 5 6 


Total sum 
under recovery 
Rs. a p. 
1,34,473 0 0 
14,050 0 0 
17,000 0 0 
667 13 3 

1,66,090 13 3 
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APPENDIX V— Table II 

Classified Abstract of Loans advatwed by the Industries Depart- 
ment since ] 91 7-18 arranged by the Industries for which ^ey * 
mre given. 

A— General Loans : 





Amount a'Tvaticed 

1 Total 



Yt'ar 




amount 






Niuno of iiidusiry 

Niiuie of recipient 

of 

: aamd ion 

i. 

Over 

]0,00(» 

Up to 
10,000 

advanced 
for the 
industry 



i 

Rs. 

Ks. 


I*" 

1. Tvaraundia Co., 

; ll>22-23 

0,(X),000 


b,20.(KKl 

T' -SuKnr . . 

Luckinav. 

j 


( 

2. Maludiikslinu 

I!>l>4-L>5 

1,20,000 


J 


Co.. Luck- 






U(i\V. 





IT. * - Flour Milling | 

1 . (?« ironation Mills, 

i 101!^-2(» 

20,000 




Allahabad. 





j4,20,0f)0 

2. Karaundia, Co., 

1022-2.3 

4.00,000 



f 

Lia.'know. 





1 . 7dr, \’ars}iam, 

11H7-1S 

20,000 





Bahjoi. 






II r—c^ ..«! 

2. Xaiiii Glass 

Work?. 

102<t-2] 

If), 000 



►l,70,00ff 

i 

3. Mr. Aairshaui 

1922-23 

l,00.0f)0 




[ 

4. Ditto 

102S-20 

lO.fM^O 




TV — Bobbin In- 

Bobliiu C<.'., Ca\Mi- 

ll)2r>-2« 

SO.OOO 



SO.OOt) 

(liHtry. 

port*. 





V— -Moto-cliirui . . 

Mr. Miraa, Boorkco ! 

! 1927-28 

40,0(M) 


40,(K)0 

VI— Dyes and 

Mr. .Mirza. Ban'illy 

; 1917-18 

30,00f> 


30,0r‘O 

tniuiing extract. 





VI r -T\p(M‘a^tiiuc 

A. L. .journal, C >., 

. 1 92 !-2r) 

22,00(^ 


22,(hh) 

Allabaliad. 





V'’ tJI — Bmrisv.avi* 

Shanon & Cu., 

' 1930' 31 

1;VMK» 



15,000 


Moradebad. 





IX -Ink 

Mr. .Shiikla, Cawii- ; 

1922-2.3 

12,000 


12,000 

X— Matrli . , J 

pojv. 1 

Mr. Bhargina, i 

1 

1 J 925-20 


r>,ooo 


^futira. ; 





lO.fMiO 

Ditto 

1927-28 


5,000 


XT— .lain making 

]\luiiUaz Husain Ik 

1931-.32 


10,000 

lO.OfK) 

and fruit c:n.i- 

.Sons. lianikhcL 





ning. 

XII -Disinfectants 

P. Khandthval & 

39.30-31 


8,f)00 


8,0(X> 


Co., Luckivav, 




XII 1 — ^Tamiing . . 

Wall Mohain mad A. 

1930-31 


0.000 

6,00f« 

Jia/Ziilv, Agra. 





XI V' — Spimiiij;j . , 

Mr. iJhagwat T’rasud 

1925-20 


2,000 

2,000 


Mivastava, Busti. 






ToUil, GoneraJ Loans 


1.5,15,000 

36,000 

15,5), (KK) 


(B) The 3uin of Jl4.(i5,OOJ avlvanwrl to Co-ojjcmtiie Hmtka vveis utilized by them for 
giving loans to C j-ojXTabiv'o Societies of — 

(i) cotton and blnnkot. weavers, 

(iij duri’ie- makers, 

(iii) hosiery makers, 

( i v) shoe-i nakere and iBaiher worlfer;-:, . 

(v) gUiss workers, and 

(vi) brass workers. 

(C) The Seven loans to ox-students totalling Hs.3,5U0 wore advanced for purchasing 
tools luid inachinerj". 
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itioluileo iui i.i'lditiona= -:i;u mut of lis.5,000 dir'ut'.y saiictiorii-d by tj|ovortii!i*?iit for 31= -?-;rs. ^b.hr«.iy ainl Sons of AlKihab:vl. 
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APPEl VII— Table I 

List of Government institutions showing cost, enrolment, and employment among passed 

{Paras. 151, 153 155 o/ report.) ______ 
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APPENDIX VII— Table i—(c<mdvded) 


( 44a ) 


Percentage of 
emplcjTOent of 
ex-students (average 
for last 13 years) 
or since the 
opening of the 
institution whichever 
is less 

pttep oouiB 
osoq^j SuTpnio 
'UT u.ivonq 
-un j 

<0 

20 

33 

27*1 

21-2 

30 
26 

31 

4 

46 

27 

75 

22-7 

Bsonisriq 
UAio Jwq; uj 



Bujoonuo ^ 
piijisn|)m UJ 

00 >5 i'-as^F-^oocsrt<ox «D 

— • • • <N ^ rH 

‘r- 0 X 

>5 X --*< 4 

Average number during tlit^ last three 
years (1930-31 to 1932-33) of — 

«! 

0 

% 

a 

[OM*! 



— ro «c cp 1 - 0 0 0 CO 

— • c'S ■ 0 i-H ft 

••-c • 0 CO 

w 51 CO 

BUWPl^.UJ-UOJ^ 

-t* t- CO 1 * I- fi 0 -c eo 

• 01 CO OJ • 0 C£ 

— ■ "O* w 

•0 X CO CO 

su‘nsT!jjv 

- 

1 - — • .-4—1 — 1 - ^ cr -+ — « 

— c; 

-t f* 

f 01 

I 

■'3? 

§ 

rsjox 


IC 

137 

71 

20 

41 

25*4 

119 

33 

12 

13 

14 

99' 3 

6Un6|4J1MIO]^ 

X 

•o CO c: X 0 1 '« 0 0 e: w 0 «o 

. .0 -t • 0 CO • 

0 ^ 00 

f <M CO 

stniftri.iv 

—'I'* Cl 01 ft I-* CO CO !:• »0 CS ^ 

*“ JL, CO ^ 0 

0 . 

■s .1 S s ^ 

5 ; g CO ^ 

W 5 2 s 

t- 

0 ^ occcocor-occor; C 

^0 X Cl ^ I- !>. cb CO CR CO 0 

^ ^ rh CO O oTrt »!0 0 

f Of! ifKH X 

Average 
recurring 
cost 
during 
thr* thr. 0 
vears, 
1029-30, 

1930- 31 
a-id 

1931- 32 

;o 

Rs. 

4,739 

1,28,774 

5 62,588 

9,689 

10,307 

8,066 

29,344 

14,736 

7,127 

9,352 

10,043 

81,300 

Tvjtal approximate 
non-recurring cost 
up to date 

I5C 

af 

l!tf 

CO CS »2 0 X 1 -^ 0 5 

» _ § 2 S_ -$ i s s 

2 s‘ is^ '<> s s ^ s 

0 fT CO 

+ 

fl 

a 

0 


V © a © © LO X i2 C l 2 £1 2 

^ fT cT eo »!0 »f5 t'* 10 

fj CO _ ,-j 

eo 

Suju !do JO 

1 

1925 

1912 

1918 

1920 

1926 

1927 

1916 

1921 

1927 
1926 

1928 

1912 

c 

^0 

■*-> 

Q 

c 

i 

i« 


Mcxlel Wea%nng School, 
Xajibabad (Bijnor). 

Wood- Working Institute, 
Bareilly. 

Carpentry School, Allah- 
abad. 

Caroentiy School, Naini 
T^. 

Carpentry School, Fyzabad 

Carpentry School, Dehra 
Dun. 

Leather Working School, 
Cawnpore. 

Leather Working School, 
Meerut. 

Tanning School, Fatehpur 

Metal Working School, 
Aligarh. 

Batuk Prashad Khattri 
Industrial Institute, 

Benares. 

School of Arts and Crafts, 
Lucknow. 

jocfuinn [nue^' 

s 

^ us © t- X » 0 go w 




























APPENDIX VII— Table II 

Statement showing th^ various courses at the Government Technical and Industrial Institutions 
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APPENDIX VII — Table II — {contirmed) 

Statement showing the various courses at the Government Technical and Industrial Institutions — (continued) 
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APPENDIX VII — ^TabIiE II — {continued) 

Statement showing the various courses at the Government Technical and Industrial Institutions — (continued) 
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statement sftomnj the various course^ at the Government Te hnical and Industrial (continued) 
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Appendix Vii -Table ii- (conckdd) 
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ovemment Lea- Boot and shoe-making, 2 years . . Candidates sliould have studied up to 
ther Working and sundry leather arti- the lower primaiy standard. 

School, Cawn- cles. 
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CO 



I I 
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APPENDIX VIII— Table I 

(Para, 201 of report) 


List of aided institutions arranged by districts 


s 


Budget 

§ 


Budget 

1 

Name 

provision 

for 

1 

Name 

provision 

for 

o 

CQ 


1933-34 

Oi 

OQ 


i9;i;i-34 


AGRA 

Rs. 


GORAKHPUR 


1 

C. M. S. Iiidtisirial MiHsifui Boys’ 

1,200 

26 

District Board Weaving School 

720 


School, Sikaixlra. 



2 

St. Josephs’ OrfjJiaiiage IndiislriiU 

480 


HAMIRPUR 



Sch<.)ol, 





3 

Tocluiic^l Collogo. Iluyul Bugh, Agra 

29,147 

27 

District Boanl VA'eaving School, 

720 


ALIGARH 



Mahoba. 


4 

Muslim Weaving Sidioii] 

780 

28 

HARDOl 



ALLAHABAD 


Hodi Memorial Sdiool . . 

1,464 

5 

Municipal Leather W’orking School 

3,962 



6 

Iiadv Hewett Indus1<rial Girls’ School, 

720 


JALALTN 



Plujlpur. 






ALMORA 


29 

District Board Wcwiving School, Orai 

720 



30 

District Boanl Weaving School, 

720 

7 

District Board Carpentry tScliuol . . 

1,667 


Kalpi. 


’ 

BARA BANKJ 



JHANSI 


8 

Howcf t Weaving School 

2,(KX) 




0 

Loatlior Working SijIjooI, KiidauU . . 

1,370 

31 i 

Din Uitkarni Sabha Carpentry Scliool 

1,307 


BARKILLY 



LUCKNOW 


10 

Manici[ial Tailoring Class 

710 




11 

Salvation Army Indusl rial School , . 

720 

32 

Alusliiii Orphanage 

mBM 

12 

Arya Sainaj Orphunagti 

1,200 

33 

All-India Si lia Orphanage 

HSB 

n 

Islarnia Orphariugo 

648 

34 

Sri Hani^Orphuntigo h>r Carjxjntry 

msM 

u 

BENARES 

i 

35 

Classes. 

Dayariaiid Orphanage for Carpentry 

1,040 

Wesloyan Mission Indiistrial Schtwl 

2,400 


Classes. 


15 

Home for women in distress 

000 i 

36 

Arya Saiuaj Tailoring Sf;hool 

972 

16 

Benares Hindu L’niversity Pottery 
classes. , 

1,350 


MAINPURI 



BULANDSHAHR 


37 

Kunwar Lalsingh Mansingh Iridus< 
trial Sehuol. 

3,284 

17 

Depressed Classes Industrial School, 
Khurja. 

960 


MEERUT 

1 


CAWNPORE 


38 

Mission Weaving School, Jeyi 

180 

18 


39 

Vaisli Orphanage Teclniic^ School 

900 

Hindu Ori>hari«g(3 

400 

40 

Lalkurti Hosiery School 

1,040 

19 

Muslim Orphanage Carpentry S(;hool 

650 

41 

Muslim Orphanage 

420 


ETAWAH 



MORADABAD 


20 

Industrial Scliool, Monikpur 

3,682 

42 

Munici|)al Industrial School 

1,600 


PARRCKHABAD 



MUTTRA 


21 

District Bf»ard Industrial School, 

1,520 

43 

Municipal Weaving School, Muttra 

720 


Naugawan. 



City. 



GARHWAL 



PARTABGARH 


22 

District Board Weaving School, 

600 

44 

Mission Weaving School 

720 

23 

Karon Prayng. 

District Board Carpontrj” School, 

1,282 


SAHARANl»UR - 

1 


Srinagar. 


46 

A. P. Mission Industrial School 



GONDA 



SHAHJAHANFDR 


24 

Aman Sablia Carpentry Scliool 

1,329 

46 

District Board Weaving School for 


26 

District Board Weaving School . . 

961 


Carpet and Durrie Weaving Glass. 
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APPENDIX VTII — Table \1— {continued) 
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APPENDIX Vm — T able TI — [continued) 


( SSa ) 



suj.wcioo ptij)sniiu| uy 2 


!?uipiia sj-ooA om anunp 
flossmi JO .laqniiiu oi^iuiiAV 


fiUttSTJJI) JO 


Ph o 


ZC-TCnr Ti'^T.w 9 iitt)U0 
bj-ooA uoi 3''i.n»p 

fjoj 110 s^uapniB 
JO .ia(|umu oiifRjaAy 

iruTfi 

oq-j no sjoijonJisni jo .loqiiinj^ 


n-i:m 

iir inuir; juaiixui>^K\of) 


OOJqj oqi 
Joj ^goo aSnaaAV 



IhU 


‘.•£§8 

O •- C r; 


-g U) 
C -S .S 


ason Leather Local Conunit- 1925 Artisan Leather Do. ;3,02?l 
Woridng Scliool, tee (iinrogis- Working. 

Budauli, district tered). 
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APPENDIX Vm — Table II — (concluded) 
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KE-IKOI 

SitTpno lie; oq ) £iiii.nqi 

twsgwl Jjo joqtnim 


gaiasi'j.i'B JO t»atJ 4 u.)Djo j ^ 


TK-lROl qiV^^ auipiio 
siTw*^: U04 oqq auijnp 

qoj UO K^^lJOpIljK 
JO joqTTiiur o^JoAV i 


c: 

oq'j IK) 30 


III jTrojS ' 4 uoui«iMO {3 


sg’UUil 

SJOoA' oaiqj oqj 

JOJ 4SOO IU 404 02#BJ,My 




■a^gE* S 3 -i S'Sg 

£|gB SCO? Ueh 5 

“lilll Ip 

.0 1 t « .tj 

'A < < S f*< 


Ji d Z 

£ I’sfgg g 


rr 


- c S-d 

. 2.2 


S 

gj-Si § 

. fl ;jt 

■2 ® ps •« ,— 

Z a o m 


S ^ .i c • 
00 c .2 ® 

ll -is ii 

i| 

»- ,2 ^ M 

^ *2 i»" £rj CO - !w 

S'-i ^ ^■E'S I S ® 

S 3(5 ? ££iM is 

A n 


fill 


"s A • 

lls^ 


^Illl 


® 5 ^ 2 « s ^ 

ll^llljlll 
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(,. sSlIIAWJ 
oiqoqojd „ 9ui)onf )op) 
te-CJ:f»T JOJ V^uoiri 
•ouw ^Tinomv ii34t‘X 

« <^50 

O © -f 

9,905 

4,776 

—315 

4,461 

194 

946 
+ 100 

1,046 

1,837 

3,743 

az^a 

(l) 

'4unorav 

09 

X 

. C' 

• 

OOl(i) 

f«l(t) 


• • 

1 

(sq'^nuiu uj) .loj 
oiq'eu.}^ p<»!Jo«| 


• Cl 

Cl 

■H 



Cl 

■fio 

bO 

.a 

§ 

.2S 

1 

')Bonin.\ 1 

CO 

X 

• » 

x> 



o 

jeqninii^ 


*44 

• 


: : 


Cl 

1 

0) 

(pqjuoui Tij) joj 
o^qnuc'); poi-i^ij 


• 


• • 


-'.'il HN 

O O 

_D4 








OD 

(JT» Qnp»A 

OQ 

* * 

X 

• 


20 

20 

1 

joquiiij^ 


• • 

Cl 



« “= 

1 

(sq'jnom ui) loj 

oiqtinoj pt»T.ioj 


H«H9* 

o o Cl Cl 

*494 

o 

•-H 

■ O Si 


»-?l I-**! 

o o 

^ ."4 

i 

w 

1 

'}« oiqtiA 

m 

X 

c- c- X 

Cl © Cl 

I' 

10 

10 


X x 

& 

% 

J0({mnx 


«C C l ffC C l Cl 


'Sis 


2 S 

» 

•I* 

CO 

(sq)tioui ui) joj 
;q(|-on9:v 

: : : : : : : 

Id 

2 

qu orqnA 

CC 

X 





i. ^ 

M eT* 

bD 

.3 

1 

joqumx 

• • • • • rmi .^ . 


(sq!juoni ni) Joj 
oiqmid^ 


tt © Cl Cl 


• O © 

^ S' 

^ 1^4 • ■•H 

1 

cpj oniUA 

CO 

X 

»0 O C »D 

Cl lO 1-4 

o 

fH 

• jii y 3 

2 2g3 


joquinx 


C l CC Cl 

»-4 CC 

•3fE -SS 


pH 

t-H 

o o»oo 

sslE 

Name of institution 

Harcourt Butler Tech- 
nological Institute, 
Cawnpore. 

Technical School, 

Lucknow. 

Technical School, 

Gorakhpur. 

Technical School, 

Jhansi. 

Textile School, Cawn- 
pore. 

School of Dyeing and 
Printing, Cawnpore. 

Central Weaving Insti- 
tute, Benaiee. 
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1923 Mr. R. D. Pant .. Dyeing arid Printing 2 480 Returned on 25th Septemlxir, 1925. Employed by the Gawnpore Dyeing and 

Cloth Printing Conipany, Limited, as a permanent Dyeing Master on a 
salary of Rs.275 }xjr inen^ 'm in 1920. Present whereabouts not known. 

1924 Dr. G. Chatterji .. Oil Industry 2 480 Employed at the Harooun But lor 'I'echnological Listitute, Cawnpore, as 

Assistant Research Chemist at Rs.300 — 20—500 jjer mensem from 6th 
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APPENDIX XI 

{Paragraph 21. ”• of rcpart) 

Slatmienl shotcing parlicvMrs of the short-term scholarships given by tke 
Industries I)e 2 >arimenl dvring the y&irs J 926-27 to 1932-33 


— ^TJio rtiiioimt of tlio sc holarship in oaoh cast* was Rs.2,r>00 and the usual term six 
Mionths. In sonic oases, scholars woiv allowed to slay abroad for a longer peritwl. but no 
oxira expenditure was inoiUTed by Cltn'cninn*iu o»ii tJiis account. 


Name of nx'ipient 

•Subjixt of study 

192i-27 


1. Mr. ITiirg'vin'l Mi si.! 

i 1 1 . . sic rv work . . 

2. Mr. T. N. 1 iaiijwar. 

L.Milfcr 

,*1 . Mr. iv hw; 1 ja Mu 1 uu u - 
. mad l.shaei, h.a. 

4. Mr. Islnvari Prasad 
Mat hur, n.sc. 

Sugi.ir 

'Foilct s=.;,'ip . . 

1927-28 


“). Mr. F. L. Iloiire 

Bootiind sli ';'0 

6. Mr. Muhamma'l Ha- 
zur Alam. 

7. Mr. S. N. Bodo . . 

Lea- her 

TfiiKniug 

8. Mr. ii= ihatgi, m.a. . . 

Optica] li.'nses 

9. 31>'. Anand Lai Shah 

Poult ry farm- 
ing. 

10. Mr. Mukhtor Ahmad 
Khan. 

^Vood- working 

11. Mr. G. S. Mathnr .. 

Elect rictil ougi- 
iit,*ei'ing. 

12. Mr. S. B. Mathur . . 

Ditto . . 

1928-29 


13. Mr. S. N. Roy, n.sc. 

Soap 

14. Mr. Sardai' Gur Ba* 
chon Singh. 

15. Mr. Ram Pra.sa<l Singli 

^Voaving and 
dying. 

Pajior 

16. Mr. Akhtar Husain 
Mii'za, n.sc. 

Electro deposi- 
tion on metals. 


Wliether the scholai’ship-lioldcr has sturtt^d 
business or lioen empLiyed somewhere on 
r ^tiirri frtnu abroad 


Has ostablishc'd hosiery ftu*t<*ry and innehin- 
ory sides depol. wii}i the assistance of this 
department. Now eleven faetorirs have 
)»oen established by liis eftoris. Is again 
sailing to bhiglahil. 

Joined Messrs. CViopcT Allni and Company, 
Cawripore, as hw-tory assistant (Leather 
Deparlmenl). Is now <*rnployed with the 
Mod' I Jndustries, Dayallnigli, Agra. 

Believed to be in tin.’ private sor\'i(}C‘ of llaja 
XaiKigaon of Cent ra! Provinces, 

Ha^ start etl the “.Marbl'* Soap Works” at 

Caw’iip':>re. 


.Kmployed in Messrs, C^.»'■)per Allen and Ooni- 
I»any, as .Assistant Foreman (Boot and Shoo 
Deparhuent). 

Joinetl I h(? firm “ Asia! ic LoathfT Company,” 
Cawnpore ( Leather Department). 

OpontHi hi.s own .shojj of tailoring on the Mall, 
Cawripor<.'. 

Ls in i.hargo of tlie lc?na manufacturing works 
of Messrs. Kohatgi and Jirothers, Meston 
KoaiJ, Ca\vnj)ore. 

Has passed National Diploma Examination 
in dairying and poidtry forming. Is out 
<.*f omploynioiit. 

Jtiined his firm of Aynb Khan and Sons, 
Ban'illy, as foreman in charge of wood 
works and commercial traveller. 

Joined the Irrigation Department of tlio 
Province as an Engineer, Hydro-Elc?ctric 
Division. 

Ts in the Electric Supply Company, Limited, 
Aligarh. 


Has .shirt ed a soap an<l Ux luiical works. 

Joined the Cotton Mills, Cawnpore, as an 
As.sistanl Weaving Master. 

Joined the Paper Mills Company, Limited, 
Lucjknow. Is at present Chirf Engineer 
ill the Company. * 

Joined his father’s business. 
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APPENDIX Xl—{c<mcluded) 

Statement showing partirvlars of the short-term scholarships given by the 
Industries Diqmrtment during the years l!)20-27 to 1932-33— (concluded) 


Nunio of rocipicnt/ Subject of study 


17. Mr. B. K. Bose .. Cotton spinning 

18. Mr. S. jD. Bonsai . . Dry (.Icfuiing . . 

1929-30 

19. Mr. P. S. Caprihan. . Dairy fanning 


20. Mr. Ti‘ja Singh . . Modeni methods 
of cloth pro- 
duction. 


21. ^Ir. C. B. Diksliit . . Cricket halls . . 


22. Mr. K. K. Moghey . . Kepnirs and 

test irig of 
rnugnetos 
and clcctricjol 
measuring iii- 
siruiiieiits. 

1930- 31 

23. Mr. II. N. Mathur . . Autojnobile 

cngiiiocriiig. 

1931- 32 

21. Ml*. ZoJiid Omar . . Textiles 


Wholhorthe scholarship-holder has started 
businsss or Ix^cn oniidoyc'd soInc^\here on 
return frean nhroutl 


Is out f>f (employment at ]'fjesent . 

Has started The Xew Di^llii Dye Works ” 
ill New Delhi. 


Has resuim'd charge of t he Siipc^rintendcnt 
of Jl. K. I. Dairy I'arin, Dayalbagh. Has 
pn‘par»‘d a. sela'ine which is imder the 
eonsid«-i‘ati(»n nf (’{overrunent. 

Joimnl “The Victoria Mills Company, 
I.iinii(ed,” Cawiipure, whcie ho wits first 
employ fd as Assistant Weaving Master. 
Js now employed with the New Rom 
CJiand Cur »Sahai Colton Mills, Hathras. 

Is working in his (►Id fiiin (if Dikshit and 
Oimpany, Meerut. Intends tc extend 
the busint^ss and to nuitmfactui*o fresh 
cricket balls wliieh will be as good as 
fon^igii. 

Working with UniviTsal Engineering 

Company, Jjimited,” Allahabad, which was 
started with his advice but iK'forc his re- 
turn from abroad. (Repairs and testing 
(*f iiuigiu'tos imd clecarical measuring 
instruments.) 


Still in England. 


Employed in the Indian Stores Department. 
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APPENDIX XII 

Meorganization scheme for the Allahabad Carpentry School. 

{^Jr*ara^ 189 of 7'ej.mri) 

III 1018 the Working Institute, Bareilly, was trans^ 

fcrrcd to the control of the Forest Department and it was felt 
desirahle to ha\'e a wood working institution under the control 
of the Industries Depjirtineiiti for the training of artisans and 
middle-class young men. Accordingly the carpentry school at 
Allahabad was started in JOlO, and it rapidly exj^anded its 
work, paying sjieeial attention to the training of students in 
craft sin an shi]> and to the development of improved design cand 
construction as against mass product if m methods and the use 
of machinery taught at Bareilly. In 11)2*1 the Bareilly Institute 
uas retransferred to the conti*ol of the Industries Department 
and since then the Iiidustiies Department lias bocm running 
two institutions for practically the same kind of instruction. 
As ex]ilaiii<>d in paragrajih IH!) of Chapter Vll of the Report, 
the Committee suggests the conversion of the stfliool into a 
district or feeder soliool of the typo of the existing district 
carpentry schools at Naini Tal, etc., but of a somewhat higher 
status. 


2, Tiic objects of the reorganized S(;hool shouM be to impart 
training in general ^\ood working, frco-liand and scale dra^ving 
and design, elementary wood finishing, costing, etc. to enable 
the students to become cajiable and skilled wood workers. 

In other words, it should aim at turning out sound 
practical carpenters rather than jicnsons who are to hold 
supervisory or <;ontrolling charge. 

3. It is ac<‘ord'ngly proposed that there should be two 
courses at the school, viz. (1) an elementary wood working course, 
the duration of which may bo three years, for students jiossessing 
general edueation and artisan boys ; and (2) an extension course 
of tw o years duration mainly directed to training on commercial 
lines for artisans and for students who pass the elementary wood 
working course. *1110 latter will, on completing their training in 
the elementary course, hav^e the option of joining this commercial 
extension course or of going to Bareilly, and taking up either 
the general advanced \\'<.)od w orking course or one of the special- 
ized courses such as polishing, upholstery, etc. at the Central 
Wood Working Institute, BaTOilly. Special stipends may lie pro- 
vided at the Bareilly Institute for ex-students of the Allahabad 
School. This course is primarily intended for those who desire 
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to set lip as practical carpenters and it is expected that local 
artisans will take advantage of it because of its practical nature. 
Non-artisans will not be admitted to this course unless they have 
passed the 3 years’ w^ood working course. 

4. It will be seen that according to this reorganization 
scheme only one course, viz. the teachers’ training class will be 
wholly closed down, while the instruction at present imparted 
in special classes for polishing, painting, ujiholstery, etc. Avill 
continue to bo given in the orclinary courses, though only to the 
extent required for the elementary course. 

5. It is estimated that it will be possible to carry on the 
w’ork along these lines with only nine instructors instead of 20 
as at i>rcsent and that tlic total cost of the school will be al)out 
11s. 17,000 as against Rs.55,000. The budget given below show's 
approximately how the cost has been arrived at together with 
details about the staff. It is presumed that the present building 
will be utilized for other purposes, if necessary, and the school 
Loused either in a j)ortion of it or in a rented building. 
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Prositosed hud/fet. for the Allahabad Carpentry School 


Heads and items 


No. 

Initial 

cost 

Avornge 

cost 

intimate 

coat 

I — Pay of Officebs 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Nil. 

II — I’aY of ESTAllLTSmiKIfT 

In8tnict4>r8 






Hoad Master (Ps.150— 


1 

1,800 

2,850 

3,000 

First Master (Hs.KXt— 5— 150) 

. . 

1 

1,200 

1,020 

1,800 

JSoiiiur Instruoters (Rs.OO — — 90) 

, . 

2 

1,4*40 

1,944 

2,160 

Junior Inst.ruetors (lts.50 — 2 — 60) 

. . 

2 

1,2<HI 

1,392 

1,440 

Drawing Muster (Rs.til* — 2 — 80) 

. . 

1 

720 

888 

900 

Polisher (Ks.30— 1 — W) . . 

, . 

1 

360 

444 

480 

Conor and Uplmlsterer (Ks.:JU — 1 — 40) 


1 

360 

444 

480 

Total, Instructors 

•• 

9 

7,080 

9,588 

10,920 

Clerks 






First C:!lork (Ils.oO— 2— tX») 


1 

<«)0 

090 

720 

Store keeper and (Ks.30 — 2 — 50) 

•• 

1 

:ui(> 

540 

600 

Total, Clerks 

•• 

2 

960 

l,23(i 

1,320 

Serivbnis and Attendants 






Chowkidnr at Ks.l2 per mondcin 

.. 

1 


144 

.. 

Peon at lls.l2 per mensem 


1 


144 


Total, Pay of listablishinent 

•• 

13 


11,112 


1 11 — Tb \ V KTiLIlSG ALlxnVAXCE 


. , 

• . 

200 

, , 

T V — S u i»pj.i t: s A XI) Se ra ices 

1. Stipends — 






(6 at Its.! per iiienseni cjjcIj) 




725 


(VI at' Its.i) ,, ,, ) 

) 

• ■ 


* • 

2. Seludarships tonal >le for lOA mont lis 

, , 

. , 


007 

. , 

3. (^oinniereuil «»|X>raii(»ns 

4, l*urchase of materitil ami Rt<ji'cs . . 




500 

1,030 

795 


6. Miscellaneous 

-■ 



•• 

Total, 8upj)lies and Sta-vicc^s 

•• 



3,657 


V — CoxTixr; ii-Xf ;ies 






Two coolies at Its. 12 ])er mc^nsKun ouch 

Other Contingencies, '.rota-l 

.. 

2 


288 


• . 

. , 

. , 

813 

• . 

Kont at lis.KJO per moiisorn 


, , 

, , 

1,200 

• . 

Pui'clioao of books an<i iK^rJfxlicals 

•• 

•• 


60 

•• 

Total, Contingencies 

•• 


• • 

2,351 

• • 

Total, Governmcjiit Carpentry School, 
Allahabiid. 


• • 

• • 

17,320 
■ ♦ 

• • 

















Budget provmo7i and expenditure on the Industries Department for the year 1921-22 to 1933-34 
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AP1‘ENDTX XIV 

( Vide pai’agr»i)i)»s Si} aiMl 24^ of tlu* 

Fixan(^tal effect of the Committee’s j'eoposals 

All iittoinpl: lin.s been made in this Ap]»cridix tf> iudiciite 
roughly tho fiiianeial efforts of tlio main proposnls of tin* ( Vjm- 

Tile calfMihitions ar<^ ]>rovisional and in some? c*asc:s hypothe- 
tical. 


J-MAKKE'JTNt; (CHAPTER Til) 


(A) The Emporium (Artware) 

(i) Main ojlice at Lucknow 


] tom 

Reciin'ing 

Non- 

recurring 

(..iunnier- 

ciul 

OjM.Tal ion 

Mild 

advances 


Hs. 

lU. 

Ks. 

1. Avemgopay of Cmftsiuan Desigiirr (SO 120) 

1,200 



2. l*ay of Olio Travelling Agent ((»0 -SO) 

900 



3. Commission to part-time travellers 

2,0(X) 

•• 


4. Additional provision for travelling allowance. . 

500 



o. Addiiiomil provision for publicity propaganda 
and Tiiisoellaneous (fluiigos for d(?volopiiig 
Indian business. 

3,400 



<>. Additional provision for vxn nmoreiol operations 



2,00,000 

Total, Main Offico 

8,000 

•• 

2,W,000 


14 
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(ii) One Branch 

{N,U , — New branches will be oporiecl gradually, and will bo handcxl over to pri- 
vate ageiwy after working ft)r a year t>r two. For purposes of calculations, therefc)rt\ 
amiuai pn»Vision for two branches nmy 1 m? taken into account.) 


Item 

Rexjurring 

Non- 

recurring 

Comm er- 
cial 

operation 

and 

advances 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

1 . Init ial cost of establishing a branch which may 

bi' roeo\'ei*c*d frv»in the siiccos»i>r of the 
liranch. 

2. Staff [1 Bran<*h \lanager on Rs.lOf)“- 5~ 150, 

2 Salesmen oil Ms. lrO — 00 each. 1 typist clerk 
(^n Ks.lo, 2 ptHiris and 1 <rhuiikidar]. 
Travelling and other allowances .. 

4. Kent . . . . 

5. Fiiriiitim* and fittings 

0. Advortia<?ment- and other CMnitingencu's 

4.000 

500 

1.000 
500 

2,tK)0 


1,500 

Deduct for trailing profits 

8,000 
— 2,000 



Total cost to (sovomineiit. on one Braneh . . 
I)itT.<» for two Hranchers . . 

0,000 

12.(XK) 


1.500 

:hooo 


(iii) Foreigyt Business 


1 

, i 

Item j 

j 

K(»emTing 

j 

Non- 

rcHnirring 

Conu Her- 
ein 1 

operut K»n 
and 

adx'aiiccs 


Its. 

U.S. 

Its. 

1. Trav'clling allnwanw^ for offiec^r sent abroad . . 

{N.B . — -The larger provision that will btj rt^quired 
in the first year anti has been shown under non- 
recurring arj<l the norinul annual c»xpenditui*e ^ 
under ri .i.ru rrii ig. ) 

3,0«K» 

3,0(X» 


2. Adv«.?rti.sciiient and ]>ropagunda by inirans of 

catalogue?!, advcrt-isianent in foreign journals, 
and through slKiw-cu-sf^ in hotels, ships, etc. 

3, One Foi*eigi:i Agency — 

8,(K>0 



(a) Cost i*f ti’ansliipniciit of goods, miscella- 
neous exjiendjture on postage cables, 
customs duty, Citc. 

5,(K)() 

* ’ 

■■ 

(It) Non recurring and recoverable expendi- 
ture on purchase of initial stock of 
samples. 



15,000 

(c) Replac-emeiit of sainpl<;s and depreciation 
of sl ock. 

4,000 

• • 

• * 

Total, I'oroign Business 

20,000 

3,000 

15,000 

( 

^ (i) Recuii 

ring 

40,000 

Total for marketing of Artware (A) . . ] 

) (ii) Non-recurring 

1 (iii) Commercial opera- 

3,000 

( 

^ tions, etc. 

2,18,000 
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(B) Commercial Museum (for non-artware products of minor 
and cottage Industries) 


Item 

Rexjurring 

Non-rocur- 

ing 


Ks. 

Rs. 

1. I’ay of staff — 



1 Assistant Manapfor (100 — 150), 1 AsFdslant (50), 1 



typist clerk (50), 2 peons, 2 eonmorcial travellf'rs 



(75) 

4,800 


2. Travelling allowance and honoraria 

2,000 


Kcplacctnents of samples 

4,000 


4. Proporation and oxeciitiori of new flosigns 

1,000 


5. Participation in oxliibitions in India 

2,000 


0. Advfirtisements 

3,000 


7. Contingencies and i*ont 

3.200 


8. Non-roc iirring for initial purchasi.’ ot samples 

•• 

50,000 

Total for Coniinci'cial Museum (B) 

1 

20,(X)0 

r>o,(K)o 


(C) Sole buying agency for non-art cottage products 


Subsidy to one agency (which, to l)ogin with, will ct^nfine its i 
activities to lionclLooin textiles producc<l by co-oporative so- 
cieties) 

5,000 



Total (C) . . 1 

5,000 


•• 


(D) U. P. Marketing Association 


Item 

Rexjurring 

Non- 

recurring 

Coinnier- 

cial 

operatk)!! 

and 

advances 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Initial subsidy for preparing catalogues, direc- 
tories, etc. 


25,000 

•• 

2. Recurring subsidies for the association and its 
agencies. 

2C,0()0 


•• 

Total (D) 

25,000 


.. 

Advance fur purcliosing shares. • 

1 

m 

2,00.000 
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(E) Industries Fair 


Item 

Recurring 

Non- 

rociirring 


Kh. 

Ks. 

1, Staff : [1 Suporinlendcnt (125), 1 t ypist clerk (50), 2p(^ons 

2.650 


and 1 chaiikidai*]. 



2. C\.»ntingcncies 

450 


:i. Keni. 

1,600 


4. Roplacoment of sampk^s 

500 


5. Cost of initial slock of samjdos 


10, IKK) 

Total (B) Rec^uiring 

5,000 


Non-ror-nrring 

10,000 



Tl— FIXANCIAL AID (CHAPl'KH. V) 

A— Loans 

(N.B. — ^Tho provision requii-ed for advancing small loans or for tho eontirigont 
loss on dealings wit h tho financing cjorfmration cannot bo cstinuiled.) 


Item 

Rptfurring 

Non- 

recurring 

Advances 

1. Subsidy to the financing corporation 

Kk. 

10,000 

Ks. 

Rs. 

2. Advance in tho shape of shares, etc. 



2,(X),000 

Total ( A ) — ^Recurring 

Advances . . 

10,000 

2,00, (KM) 


•• 


B— Grants 


Item 

Recurring 

Non- 

recurring 

Additional provision for grants to be made by the Board 

Rs. 

Rs. 

of Industries 

30,000 

• • 
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HI— INDUSTRIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Increases 


— 

Ro(?urring 

Non- 

rocurririg 

1. Staff for tho glass imliLstry ut tho Toolniological Instituto 

Rs. 

10,000 

Rs. 

10,000 

2. Hoorganization of tho Technical Sf?hool, Lucknow 

1,000 

20,000 

3. Strengthening of tho MijI h1 Working School, Aligarh . . 

1,500 

mm 

4. Providing instnicliori in Jriocliino worked pi^x^essos at 

1,000 

r>,ooo 

tho Leather- Working School, tyawnporc\ 

». Twelve tuitional classes 

25,000 


0. AdiJitional i^rovision required for foreign scholarships . . 

22,000 


Tolal 

1 01,100 

•15,fl0(» 


Jfeduclwm 


[TIjo financial of aomo of iho recomincnflaiioiiK, c.g. lo\'>'ing of f(N‘s, 

roorgiinizvitiori oE tin.* syalein of stipoiuls and scliolarshipfci, ovorluuiliiig of {ho 
school budgots, has iiofc hocii calciilafcd.') 



Expend i- 
tiirt' 
proper 



Pfevisien 
for cor.i- 
meroia! 
opcKitions 

(a) Ahollflan of Innitlidlom 

Ks. 

lift. 

(i) Technical School, dliansi 

20,000 


(ii) LoutlifT Working School, 3IetTul- 

12,500 

2,500 

(iii) Tanning School, Fatoiipur , . . 

7,300 

rm 

(iv) Garp(M)try School, Fyzabud 

8,500 

1,000 

(v) Car]) 0 ntry School, Dehra Dun . . 

7,(i00 

4,000 

(vi) B. P. K. I. Instil iite, Donures 

11,000 

25(» 

(vii) Weaving anil Cotton Printing School, Bidandshuhr 

14,500 

500 

(viii) Five model weaving schools . . 

21,000 

350 

Total 

1,02,400 

12,250 

{h) RMrganization of itudihitions 



(i) Carpentry School, Allahabad . . 

40,000 


(ii) School of Arts and Crafts 

I 17,000 


(iii) Control Weaving Institute, Benoros, Dyeing and Ihint- 
ing School, and the Textile Scliool, Cawnpore. 

37,000 

1 

•• 

Total 

94,000 


(c) Redudhn of tJie provision far gra^vts-in-aid 

21,000 


Total estimated savings 

2.17,000 

12,250 
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IV— DIRECTION STAFF (CHAPTER VIII) 
ABSTRACT 

[In connexion with the financial effeeta of Mie rfH^oniinendatioiia under tliis chapter 
it may be pointed out that the budget provision iindtT the liead “ Direnttion in the 
1933-34 budgcit does not convey a correct impression of the facts ; provision for the 
pay and travelling aliowaneo of the DirtHjtor is made in the Cki-oporative budget, 
and the yiost of Deputy Director has boon held by an officer who draws pay as 
head of tiie Oil stx?tiou^ In the following table, figures ftir the sanetioned and the 
1933-31 budgets have bexm given separately for pury>oses of comparison.] 


i 

Sanctioned 

Provision , 
in the 
budget 
for 

1933-31 

Proposed provision 

P<^st 

provision 

(a\’erage 

pays) 

Immediate 

Average 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Director (I.C.S. of 20 years’ ser- 
vice). 

31,000 

•• 

31,fK)0 

3I,(H)0 

2. Deputy Dii*cctor (I) 

17,000 

10,900 

9,000 

12,807 

3. Deputy Director (II) (at present 
Assistant Director). 

9,600 

•• 

9,000 

12,807 

4. Two Assistant Directors, vice two 
Divisional Superintendents. 

9,240 

10,800 

4,800 

9,580 

5. One Assistant Director (Stores), 
i.e. present Assistant Stores 
Purchase Oflicer. 

5,412 

4,800 

4,800 

4,790 

0. Two Inspectors, mce one Divisional 

S upei'intendent . 

4,620 

5,400 

2,400 

3,310 

Total, Pay 

76,872 

31,900 

61,000 

74,294 

Travelling allowance 

9,000 

7,000 

14,000 

14,000 

Total, Pay and Travelling 
Allowance. 

85,872 

38,900 

75,000 

88,204 

Heal changes proposed — 





Increase — 2 Assistant Directors . . 



4,800 

0,580 

2 Inspectors 

-• 


2,400 

3,310 

Travelling allowance . . 

• - 


5,000 

5,000 

Total 



12,200 

17,890 

TtedwiUm — 3 Divisional Superin- 
tendents. 

« . 

• • 

16,200 

13,800 
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ABSTllACT 




Increases 



Rediicti<>n.s 


Head 



C(nn- 
niereial 
iipoiat ions 
a!id 

advances 

llecjirring 

Non- 

rc(‘iirring 

(’oin- 

nioreinl 

operations 

T— MATiKETING- 

Rs. 

Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(A) EaipORiuM 

40,00() 

:i,0(K) 

2,18,000 



•• 

(B) COMMETICTAL Mx7S1:1?M 

20,000 

50,000 





(C) Sole buying agency fob 
non-art cottage riio- 

DUCTS. 

i),()0() 






(D) U. V. jtfARKETlNG ASSO- 
CIATION. 

25,(KK) 

25,000 

2,00,000 




(E) INDUSTIUHS FaIU 

5,000 

10,000 





Total 

+05,000 

+8aS,000 

+4,18,000 

•• 



11— financial aid 

+40,000 


+ 2,00,000 




HI— INDUSTRIAL AND TEai- 
NICAL EDUCATION. 

IV— DIRECTION— 

+61, (KK) 

45,000 


— 2,17,fK)0 


—12,250 

Avertigo pay of new staff and 
iulditional provision for 
travelling allowance. 

18,000 



** 

•• 


Savings on account of abolition 
of posts of Divisional Su- 
pcrintondojits (maximum 

pay). 




—10,000 


• • 

Gbanu Total 



+0,18,000 

—2,33,000 

•• 

—12,250 
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Inter- 
relation of 
the 2)ro- 
2)0S(ilfi. 
Intnmve 
work. 


Major 

Indmtrie^^, 


Minor and 

Coltaife 

Iw'vsiries, 


HxjHrts. 


tlialifilks 
and (om- 
ntercial 
Inidli- 

ijCnri . 


Marled- 

imj. 

The 

Ewiiorium. 


APPENDIX XV 

Summary of Recommendations 

( Para . 240 of report ) 

1. Our proposals for I'ctreneliment and expansion of work 
arc iiitci -linked and must l>e consulcred as a whole and not each 
KcpaivitcJ v . (Pa ragraph (>) . 

2. As the department cannot help all industries, it sliould 
carry on iiilensi\'e ^\ ork for on Ixdialf of a. few selected industries 
or in certain s]K'cifi(d diret;tion.s during the next few years. 
(Piiragraph 2(J). 

It should pay specual attention to the all round dovolop- 
inent of thTx>e major industiies, viz., sugar, oil and glass though 
it should also k<X‘]> in touch with other industries and give thorn 
siK^li assistance as its resources jicrmit. (Paragarph 2G.) 

4. iMiuor jind cottage industries should bo lieliKd in certain 
specified directions primarily {a) market ing, (ft) giving tliom 
ex])crt advice^ and (<*) caiTving on expcriiTieiital and rcseaT’(;]i 
work on th(ur behalf in all with a, fixed ]ilan. (Paragraph 37.) 

r>. All exjiert sliould lie attacluHl to llio department for each 
of the three selected industries, who can give technical, and coin- 
inenual a.SvSisiari(?o to the industry concerned and carry on rc- 
scaroli on its Ixdialf on specific pi*ohlems rederrod to him by it. 
(Paragraphs o2 and 53). 

6. Jn addition th(?j*e slunikl (dso be in the department (a) an 
industj’ial engineer and (ft) a commercial export. (Paragraph 53.) 

7. The department should take iqi on a systematized basis 
tlio collection (ximpilation and dissemination of the commercial 
i n tell igencic. ( I ^iragraph 55. ) 

8. fStejis should be taken to (a) build w]) detaikd mono- 
graphs for the industries selected feu* intensive dcveIo])ment 
(ft) undertake a survoj" of consumjition, i.e. of the markets for the 
products of tlie province and (c) firing the industrial surveys up 
to date and keep them so. (Paragraph 56.) 

9. The proper development of marketing facilities should 
receive inoro attention and more money should bo spent for this 
pui'iiose. (Paragraph 58.) 

10. Tlio Arts and Crafts Emporium should continue on its 
present basis as a state owned institution for artware produced 
bjr cottage industrialists, working partly as a business concern 
and part ly as an ageiKfy for imblicity and propaganda. (Para- 
graph 72.) 

11. Its primary aim should be to find or create markets and 
secure orders. (Paragraph 72.) 
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12. It should introduce new Rli«ape8 and designs and iniprove 
the existing ones ; but in adapting the designs to the tast^is of 
foreign 1)uyers, the oriental character of the designs shouhl be 
carefully maintained. (Paragraph 73 and 74.) 

13. Ihe Siijicrintonding Craftsman of the School of Arts and 
( rafts should act as an Adviser of Designs to the Kniporiuin. 
(Paragrajih 74.) 

14. "rhe Emporium should guide the cottage worlvcrs as to 

the exact nature of the articles to be made ancl what, dcdects to 
avo i d . ( Pai’ag j ajih 75.) 

15. It should organize produetjon and ensure that artic !es 
are manufi'^ctaired according to specificatifin, and for I Ins ] )in*pose 
(tt) Co-operatiAe societies slumld bo started and if necessary 
subsidized by Ooverinueiit, and (b) (he services of rclia]>lo lootil 
agents utilized AvheroA’^(>r ])j*acti(5ablo. (c) '^i'he touring stiuf of the 
department should Jiclp in tliis. (Daragrapii 75.) 

10. Cure sliould bo taken in phicing consiinu r-s in diroert 
touch with n\anuf‘c,.c,tiirors, (^spocially in the case of ibreigu louv- 
ers ; each case sfiould. be d>cirled on its inoiils in the light of tic- 
reliablity and capacity of th.e (tottage A\frrk(*rs and the IocmI 
dealers on tb,e oiu" hand and tiio natiu'C of th.e cousiuuer (>i‘ 1>uyc:* 
on the other. (Paragraph 70.) 

17. In order to dr vciop tlic Indian trade, it should, estahiish 
agencies in the more imf)o.rta.ut towns, preferably l)y starting 
bT-a.ncb.os in the first in, stance Avhi(?h (*an, after ^^'orking for a your 
or t/Avo bo lianded ()ver to such agents in the bcgiTiniug. (Para- 
graph 77.) 

IS. The Emporium should employ commercial travonc.s 
for the Indian trade ; some of them may' be Avhole-time om])jo> - 
ers, while others may l>e pa,rt-t;ime (i.e. employed by the Emiio- 
riuiri in (*.ouj unction Avith other firms). 

19. Special attention sliould bo devoted to the doA^elopincnt 
of foreign ti ade. 

20. The Emyiorium should exx)and its publicity a.n<l proyia- 
gaiida activities in the foreign markets by (a) advertising Avidoly, 
espccnally in foreign trade jouni.ils and papers and booklets pub- 
lished for toui’ists, (6) publisliing directories, (jatalogues, bulle- 
tins, leaflets, etc., (c) exhibiting samples in show-cases at rail- 
wa3^ stations, passongorshijis, tonrist offices, hotels, etc. and (d) 
taking part in exhibitions and encoui*agiug reliable manufaeturci s 
to do so. (Paragraph SO.) 

21. (a) The Emporium should establish an agency in London, 
and later in other important centres in Europe, America, etc. 
if possible in partncrsliip with one or more neighbouring pkja - 
inces, (6) such an agency should (a) get its supplies fiom t!ie 
United Provinces through the Emporium only, (6) supi)ly inform- 
ation about changing tastes <and neAv designs, and (c) do Avhole- 
Bale work only. (Paragraph 80.) 


Foreign 

trade. 



Emporium 


Commer- 

vAal 

muscMm, 


Sole 

buying 

agent. 


U, P. 
Marketing 
Asaocia- 
tion. 


Exhibi- 

tion, 
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22. The prices charged in foreign markets should be lowered 
so as to comprise only the actual price, out of pocket expenses 
and a small profit — full publicity being given to this reduction 
in i)rices. (Paragraph 81.) 

23. Only goods of a high staudard should be sent abroad, 
so that the Eniporiuni may acquire a reputation for selling only 
articles of good workmanship with a guarantee of quality. 
(Paragraph SJ.) 

24. Personal contact should be established with foreign 
traders by sending out a suitable officer on tour to the United 
Kingdoin and later to Euro])o and America who would study 
the markets and established permanent trade connexions. 
(Para. graph 82.) 

25. A capable assistant should ho attr,.ched to the emporium 
who can look after the work in the absence of the business mana- 
ger. (Paragraph 83.) 

20. A craftsman designers should bo appointed for actually 
executing nev\' designs for doJiioustration puri)oscs. (Paragraph 

27. The advisability of giving the staff a small commission 
on sales should be examined. 

28. The amount at tlu) disposal of the emporium for com- 
mercial opei*atioiis should be increased to 2 lakhs. 

20. Cottage \>'orkers who make non-art goods should bo taught 
to specialize in the manufacture of articles whi(5h do not compete 
with factory products, popular designs and patterns being in- 
troduced and such artick*s should be standardizt‘,d. 

30. A (jommercial museum should be established for non- 
art goods which Avould stock samples, and secure orders by carry- 
ing on l)ropaganda a-ctivities. It may be run in conjunction 
with the Emporium, but as a seirarate branch thereof. (Para- 
grahp 85.) 

31. A sole buying agent should be appointed if possible 
and subsidized if necessary for taking over all the handloom 
textiles produced by co-operative societies in the first instance, 
and if this experiment succeeds the system should bo gra- 
dually extended. (Paragraphs 86 to 88.) 

32. The jrossibility of establishing joint stock corporation, 
suitably aided by Government, and called the United Provinces 
Marketing Association (or Board) should be set up for establish- 
ing stores in the important towns where consumers can be sure of 
obtaining genuine United Provinces made goods of all kinds to 
meet their requirements, should be examined. (Paragraph 90.) 

33. (a) The department should continue to participate in 
exhibitions, both in India and abroad the object being not merely 
to sell a few articles or secure a few orders, but to establish per- 
manent trade connexions. 

(b) In order that the knowledge and experience gained at 
exhibitions may not be lost, a report should be prepared sum- 
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marisiug the results achieved aiul noting about the popularity of 
the designs exhibited, the tastes of buyers, etc. 

(r) Stall space should bo obtained at exhibitions for those 
manufacturers and dealers only who can be relied u])on to (exhibit 
articles of good (juality and at fair prices so as to avoid the danger 
of the market being spoilt. 

(d) When participating in exhibitions and fairs abroad, the 
dcpartiueut should co-operate uith the High Commissioner and 
with other provinces, so as to combine economy with effective 
results. (Paragraphs 92 and 98). 

34. The use of electricity whether generated by v ater or 
otherwise for industrial purposes should be encouraged. (Para- 
graph 105.) 

35. Practical demonstration and propaganda to make the 
economics of the electric drive more widely known to the 
general public, both urban and j*nral should be continued in close 
co-operation with tlic Irrigation, Industries, Agriculture and 
Co-operative departments. [Paragrai)hs 108(a) and 104.] 

36. Detailed schemes for spc ufic industries — which will 
have to bo different schemes to suit tho verying local condi- 
tions — should be drawn np giving a rough idea to prospective 
industrialists about tho probable income and oxj)onditu^e. 
(Paragraph 105.) 

37. Facilities should be provided for tho purchase of cle(5ti*i- 
cally driven machiiicjy by granting taqavi and other advances. 
(Paragrai)h 105.) 

38. The hydel tariff rates for small industries should be 
further reduced if possible. (Pragraph 99.) 

39. The advisability of electrifying tho remaining falls 
on the Oanges which have yet to be harnessed, may be 
examined when the development of load on tlic present grid 
area warrants such a step. (Paragraph 99.) 

40. A special committee of industrial and banking experts 
should 1)0 apxxunted to draw uj) detailed schemes of financial aid 
to industries. (Paragraph 1 15). 

41. Large loaus (exc?eeding Rs. 10,000) each arc needed by 
industrialists, but should not be advanced by Government. 
(Paragraphs Ml and 112.) 

42. The possibility of advancing such large loans by estab- 
lishing with Government aid either (a) a financing cori>oratiou 
on the lines recommended by the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee or (6) an industrial branch of an existing commercial 
bank, as suggested by the Sir Brijendra Nath Seal Committee in 
Mysore, should be examined by experts. (Paragraph 114.) 

43. The Board of Loan Commissioners should be abolished. 
(Paragraph 111.) 
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44. Small loans (not exceeding Rs. 10,000 each) should be 
advanced by GoveTumciit on the roconimeiidations of th<^ Board 
of Industries ; and some powers to sanction such loans should be 
delegated, if ])ossible, to the Director of Industries. (Paragraph 
111 .) 

45. Loans should continue to bo given as hitherto to co- 
opei'ative so(?ieties for industrial purposes, but the rate of interest 
should be reduced if possible .and the whole of the risk of loss 
should not be placed on the Hnancing bank. (Paragraph 117.) 

ir>. The sysb'in of advaneing Loans to ex-students of tech- 
nical ajul industrial S(jliOols slionld continue and the procedure 
simpliiied where ])racti(*able. (Paiagra-ph IIS.) 

47. The desiiabilitv of GovcrnmcTit guaranteeing to a bank 
the loan giv-Mi by the latter to ao. industriiil concern under cer- 
tain ('ircunist;i.nc(‘s sliould also exarnirv'd by llie eofumittoc of 
experts. (Paragraph llt>.) 

4S. Tlie foasibilily of su})plyiug nuichiiierv on the hire 
])ui*chase syst(vru, either diiocdly by (J<>V(\mmcj>J. or through an 
industrial tinancing e.ojporation should bo (‘X])lored ; in addition 
to the liypothecation c)f the luachincuy itself, perscuial and colla- 
teral secMirity should be taken, (Pai'agrapJi 120.) 

49. The dosirahility of Goverrunent — 

{a) siibs(.‘j*i))iug to the share (capital of industrial (joncorns, 
or 

(b) guaranteeing dividends on sliares, espc(?ially in the 
casct of |uoiie('r industries, should be exanvined. (Faragrapli 
122 .) 

50. I’Jie feasibility of Govornmont purchasing or guarantee- 
ing the purchase of a fixed imrlion of the j)roduce of cottage 
industrialists or subsidizing private concerns to do so should 
bo looked into l)y the coinmittix> of experts. (Paragraph 127.) 

51. 1'he dei)artinent should study the effect of octroi and 
other local taxes and bring sucdi cases to the. notice of the autho- 
ritit\s (concerned if it is found that trade is being seriously liam- 
I)ercd. (Paragrapli 128.) 

52. In sj)ecial cases help should be givoji by Goveriimcnt 
supplying land, raw materials, water, etc. free or at favourable 
rates to a particular concern or acquiring land on its behalf. 
(Paragrcii)h 120.) 

53. (a) The scope of the grants given by the Board of Indus- 
tries should bo increased so that they may be given for all indus- 
tries which need tliem and not merely for pioneer, exj>erimental 
or research work ; but grants should not he given for educational 
purposes save in exceptional circumstances. (Paragraph 125.) 

(b) The grantees should normally be exi)ected to "find an 
equivalent sum themselves. (Paragraph 125.) 
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(<;) Tlie amount at the disposal of tlie Board for making 
these grants should be enhanced, (l^aragraph 125.) 

(d) The Board should exercise a closer u ateh over the uti- 
lization of the grants given 1)y it. (L*aragraph 125.) 

54. A suitable sum should be placed at the disposal of the 
Director of Industries for making grants to educational institu- 
tions for experimental and research work, (li^aragraph 125.) 

55. The services of a Government expert should be placed 
at the disposal of an industry for a limited period to help it in 
carrying on lesearch, aie. in particular cases deserving of such 
special assistance. (Paragraph 120.) 

5(*». The advisability of adopting suitable measures in con- 
nexion with the im|)osition of taritls, thi^ reduction of railway 
freights, etc. should be brought to the notic^e of the Central 
Government as occasion n^juires. (Paragraph 128.) 

57. The Stores Purcliase Dcpai-tment should continue on 
more or less tlie same lines as at present, though its objects should 
be more clearly restated. (Paragraphs 133 and 137.) 

58, The Director of Industries as Stores Pnridiase Oflicer 
should bo responsible for draw ing up specifii^ations, with the ad- 
vice and assistance of consuming oflicers and sJiould be the 
recognized authority for inviting tenders and placing orders for 
all stores recjuired on behalf of Governinont <lepartments, except 
Avhen direct purchase is allowed. (Paragraph 1311.) 

50. The limit up to which consuming officers may make 
local purchases themselves, should be raised from Rs.no to 
Rs.lOO. (Paragraph 142). 

60. lu respect of such articles the department should enter 
into rate contracts only, and consuming officers should not be 
bound to make purchases from the contracting firms. (Para- 
graph 142.) 

61. A list should be drawm up and kept up to date showing 
the articles in respect of which neither substitution nor economy 
is possible and also lists showing articles in respect of which (a) 
substitution and (b) economy can be effected. (Paragraph 143.) 

62. The Director of Industries should be authorized to give 
a limited degree of price, and quality and jireference to Indian 
made articles. In deciding the amount of price preference be- 
yond certain limits he must act in consultation w ith the consum- 
ming officer concerned, subject to the rules framed by Govern- 
ment. (Paragraphs 140 and 141.) 

63. The existing arrangements for inspection of articles 
supplied should be continued, but the agency of the Indian Stores 
Department should be utilized more often for this purpose. 
(Paragraph 144.) 
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64. The responsibility for giving to the contractor the 
certificate of discharge should bo clearly laid down along the 
lines indicated by us. (Paragraph 145.) 

65. Instructions shoidd be issued as suggested by us so as 
to secure prompt payments to contractors. (Paragraph 147.) 

66. Efforts should be made to induce municipalities, district 
boards and scmi-Government bodies like universities, to utilize 
the services of the Stores Purchase Department. In suitable 
cases, Government grants to such bexlies may be made subject 
to the condition that the Stores Purchase Departjiient’s agency 
is utilized. (Paragraph 148.) 

67. The department should keep in close touch with indus- 
tries and trade and with the Indian Stores De})artment. The 
officer in iininediate charge doing more touring and acting as 
inspecting officer in respect of some classes of goods. (Para- 
grajh 149.) 

68. The quality of the training imparted at technical and 
industrial institutions and the number of the men trained should 
be closc-ily (Jo-relaUd to the needs of the various industries. 
(Paragraphs 155 and 156.) 

69. In order to create an industrial bias, manual training 
should be given whore ]>racticable at general educational institu- 
tions and for tliis purpose there should be close co-ordination 
between the Industries and the Education de^partmonts. (Para- 
grajh 155.) 

70. Broadly speaking the objects of technical and industrial 
education should be (a) to train arti/.ans in improved methods 
and technique, (6) to enable middle class youngmen to set up in 
business, (r) to help middle class young men to secuire employment 
in industries and (d) to sujiply industries \\ ith trained men. 
(Paragraph 152.) 

71. To suit these different needs there should be three 
different types of sc!hooLs, viz. (u) central vocational institutions, 
(b) elementary schools some of which may serve as feeders to 
the central schools and (r) tuitional or instructional classes for 
artizaus. (Paragraph 158.) 

72. There should ordinarily be one ceutj'al school or insti- 
tution for each industry or iffiasc of industry. (Paragraph 159.) 

73. It should be a fully equipped first class institution ; 
it is bettor to have one first rate school than to go in for two or 
more second rate ones. (Paragraph 159.) 

74. A central school should be in close touch with the 
industry concerned and impart training of a type needed by 
the industiy and designed to qualify the students *for it. 
(Paragraph 161.) 
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75. The number of students trained should be regulated in 
accordance with the needs of the industrjr^ so that all tliose 
trained can be readily absorbed therein. (Paragraph 159.) 

76. Provision should be made at the central schools for 
special training on suitablo terms of young men wlio wish to 
take up the study of some i^articular line of work only, pro- 
vided the regular work does not suffer. (End of i)aragraph 159.) 

77. {a) k central school should have a commercial exten- 
sion course for a year or two, either attached to it or in a neigh- 
bouring building, where ex-student«, who d(>sire to set up 
business can be taught and helped to carry on (commercial 
operations on their own, under proper guidance from the scliool 
authorities. (Paragraph 163.) 

(6) The students at these commercial classes should work 
under ordinary industrial (conditions, making arti(5l(cs them- 
selves and selling the same under (comni(ucial (conditions, keej)- 
ing the profits (if any). 

(c) Government should provide the capital cost for such 
training, and if necessary, give stipends ; the running expenses 
should be borne by the student. 

78. A regular system of app?-onticcsliij) in factoiies should 
be adopted for ex-students especially of tho.se institutions 
whi(;h cater for the need of fa(‘tory -scale industries, the influence 
of the StoT’es PurcJiasc Department A^ ith the contracting firms 
being utilizeed for the purpose. (Paragraph 165.) 

79. The central school should also carry on research and 
have a clear cut programino for the pur|J 0 se, and carefully 
regulate the same acccoj-ding to the changing needs of the 
industry. (Paragraph 161.) 

80. The head of the central institute should work as a Super- 
intendent of the industry concerned and should be? relieveci of 
some of his teaching fimctions. (Paragraphs 54 and 161.) 

81. In order to avoid du])lication and extra cost, the i>os- 
sibility of setting up some (;(?ntral co-ordinating organization 
in order to secure inter-ju’ovineial co-ordination for the main- 
tcuiance of central iiAstitutes should be exainiuf'd. (]^iragrjij)h 
162.) 

82. Efforts should he made in the meanwhile to induce? 
other provinces to help in rnaintaining some of the central 
schools in the United Provinces on condition that a certain 
number of students from those provinces are admitted to them. 
(Paragraph 162.) 

83. For the training of artizans, one or more tuitioual or 
inst motional classes should be attached to the central insti- 
tution for the respective industries. (Paragi'aph 166.) 

84. (a) The teaching staff of each such class should ordinarily 
consist of a single expert instructor, wlio should be a real 
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xcstad, Mhom the artizaiis can look uj) U* as a master crafts- 
man (Paragrapli 106.) 

{h) He should be iutcrchangeiible with other members of 
the conti'fil school staff and slKiiild keep his Imowledge up to 
date. (Paragrafih !(»(>.) 

85. The o))jcct of each class should be to impart to the 
artizaus the kiiowlodgo of some particular new technique, to 
rcuuove their specific difficulties and to introduce among them 
Ixqter methods and iinprovt^l designs, (l^iragraplx 107). 

80. The instructor should go to the homes of the artizans 
instead of ex])ccting tJieiii to <iomc to him, and settle down in 
the heart of the loeality whore they liv^e. (Paragraph 107.) 

87. The fjlass should not be a permanent fixture but sliould 
move to another ioealitv after a period of fjom six months to two 
or three years, after the nc>eds of the industry in that particular 
htcalitv have been fully met and the objects for which the class 
was e.stal>lis}ied thfvre have been fulfilled. (Paragraph 107.) 

88. The heads of the conti-al schools conceruod should be 
responsible for the technical supervision of these classes ; they 
should receive inonthiy programmes, and ins)) 0 (d the work from 
time to time and see that it is carried on along right lines. 
(Paragraphs 101 and 108.) 

80. Supervision of a general nature should also be exercised 
over these classes by the subordinat(5 executive staff of the de- 
partuKUit and by insp(‘ctors and Assistant Hegistrars of (>)- 
operative Societies (Paragraph lti8.) 

90. Close (jollaboration should be maintained between these 
clfisses an<l co-operative societies of cottage industrialists, as 
also between the instructors and the staff of the co-oj)erative 
depa. rtment. (Paragra ph 1 7 0. ) 

91. Such of the existing institution and artizan classes which 
do not serve their purpose of training arti/ans should be closed 
down and replaced by instructional classes. (Paragraph 109.) 

92. The number of instnictional classes started should be 
adjusted to the needs of the industries concerned. (Paragraph 
](>9.) 

9 : 1 . («) Elementary scjhools should aim at supplying a 

definite local need and impart sufficient preliminary training 
to enable the students to obtain employment as subordinates 
or to pursue their studies in a central school. (Paragraph 171.) 

(6) They should impart instruction to artizan boys as well 
as middle class young men. (Paragraph 171.) 

(c) Students from these schools joining central schools 
should be given credit at the latter for the training received at 
the former. (Paragraph 171.) 

{d) The curriculum of an elementary school which is 
designed to work as a feeder to a central school should be suit- 
ably adjusted for this purpose where practicable. (Pajffiigraph 
171.) 
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04. The heads of central schools should exercise super- 
vision on the technical side over these elementary schools. 

0;>. The desirability or otherwise of establishing an ele- 
mentary scliool should be dccid(?d in eacli individual case on its 
merits Vitlx duo regard to the need which it is intended to 
supply. (Paragraph 17],) 

00. A numbor of the aided schools may be reorganized 
so as io fu^l(^tion as either elemcjitary schools or instructional 
classes. ( Pa ragra])!! 202. ) 

07. (^f) The existing graiits-iii-aid should be scruthiized in 

accordance with the general ])riiici]>les suggcsto<l. (Pit ragnipli 

202 .) 

(b) Those of tiie aided schools whicli. are not jieedc^d, 
shoulcl be closed, and tla? allotment for these grant s-in-aid 
reduced from Us. Si, 000 to Its. 00,000. 

05. Tluj grants for this piu*]K)se slumid be reduct*, d from 
Us.SljOOO to about Us. 00,000. (Paragraj)h 202.) 

00. Spet-iid faeilitits should lie ])ruvided h>r imptiitiug 
industriiil education t(.» members of depiessid cliisscs and to 
females. ( l^anigi'aph 202.) 

100. i ia: total «Aliotment for grants -iu-iiid should be pliicod 
at the disposal of the Director of hulustifes ibr dislributiou 
iunong the various institutions in accoj-dancc wiMi rules framed 
for the purpose, (l^iiagraph 203.) 

101. When adniiiting students to industrial schools, pre- 
foreiico sliould bo gi\'cn to those who arc tjertilied by tlici licads 
of the gon(?ra] institiitioiis where they have studied, to have 
shown a sixecial aptitude for such work. (Paragi'uph 204.) 

102. Small fees should be charged from lb P. students and 
substantial fees from students from outside the United Prov- 
inces, unless definite aiTaugemcnts arc jiuuh? with other xmxviii- 
cial (Governments fm- sharing the cost. (IViragrapJi. 205.) 

103. Stipends fc;]i(mld be given primai*i{y to hel]> artisan 
boys and students of a distant locality and slumid be alJowcjd 
only in cxceptimxal cases to students bc'longing to the districjt 
in whicli the school is situated. (Paragjajdi 200.) 
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104. A ccjlain jn]iiil>er of stipends should be reserved at 
each central school by localities for deserving students belong- 
ing to other and distant districts. (Pajagraphs 100 and 200.) 

105. The value of (he stipend sliould be reduced and in 
the case of those reserved by localities, adjusted so as to corre- 
spojid to the increased expeiiditiu'e that has to be incurred in 
going to a distant place. (Paragraph 200.) 

106. The values of scholarships should be i-educed and 
different scales fixed for fii'st, second and third scholarships. 
(Paragraph 207.) 
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.107. Tlic Jium’oer of scluJciissliips aided should also bo 
suitably regulated on a uniform basis. ('Paragraph 207.) 

lOS. »SL*liolais]ui)s should be made Icuablc for one year only 
and awarded on the results of the entrance and annual exami- 
nations. (Paragi-apli 207.) 

100. Leaving scliolarslnps sliould, where practicable, be 
replaced by allowance to ex-sludonts wlio join commercial 
extension courstis. (Paiagraph 207.) 

110. Prizes should be aA\ai‘dod for the best novel designs 
t>f articles and appliances judged in the light of their market- 
abili ty . (Paragraph 207.) 

111. Adecj^uate Jiostel facilities should be ])i'ovid(^d at all 
central siJjouls, Init the cost of these liostcJs sliould be kept as 
low as possible. (Puiagraph 20S.) 

112. The coiidilion of work in central schools should be 
assimilated to tlio.so under Avliic^h tlui rc'sjjectivc industries are 
carried on ; for iJiis X)iu‘i)ose the nuniber of working hours should 
bir increased (('spK'cialiy wlioro the woj*k is Jajgely of a juactical 
nature) and the number of holidiXAs det?re*ised, (Paragraph 
2ui».) 

J13. The night classes at ilic Leather Working »Scliooh 
CaAMipore and the School of Aj ts and (.'nifts, LiK.kuov.', should 
bo abolislicd and those at the tcclmical schools retained. The 
question of iiuiijitainiiig such classes at other institutions should 
be decided on tJic mojits of each case. 

114. Tlio tcacJiers for iiraciical instJMiction at scliools should, 
when possible, bo obtained iiom tljc iiiilustiy concerned 
on deputation for a fixed perio<l and tlicii sent back. (Para- 
grajdi 211.) 

IJo. Existing teachers should he sent out from time to 
lime to the centres of the industries to get into touch, with them 
iuid study tlic needs of the artisans, (l^aragrapli 211.) 

IK). >Sonie teachers should Ijo compelled to go on study 
leave every few jears, so as to bi’ing their liiiowlcdgo uj) to 
date. (Paragraijli 211). 

117. Definite luinciides, along tlic lines indicated, should 
bo adoided for governing the sale (.if ai ticles produced at schools, 
so that there may bo no competition with iirivale enterprise. 
(Paragraidi 212.) 

115. Rcigular Jiiectings slujiild bo called of advisory com- 
mittees and the inombers cncoui-aged to pay suiprise visits to 
schools and record insj)ection notes. (Paragraph 213.) 

111). There should bo a systematic overhaul of school 
budgets, with the aid of an Accounts Officer, so that they may 
j 3 rescnt the situation more correctly and unnecessary expen- 
diture may be cut down, (l^aragraph 214.) 
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120. Tho miinbcr of both lomr-torm and sliort form soholar- 
sliips should be increased to 3 and G respccfivoly. (l^iragrapli 
21 r>.) 

Scliolarsliips slmiild bo aAvardod primarily in tho snbjeots 
selected for intensive assistance. 

The vahio of long-term scholarships should bo from £125 
to £150 a year in adclition to cost of ]»assagr.s, tuition foes, etc., 
and that of short-term scliolarships Ihs. 2,000. Two of tlie lorig- 
terni scholarships sliould 1)0 awarded, at ]>rosont ])iirticularly, 
for sugar engineering. (Paragraph 215.) 

122. Short-torm scholarship.s should he given y>rofer;d)Iy 
to men who aj*c in the iiidustry or trade concerned, provided 
suitable arrangements can be made for 1b('ir training, (l^^ra- 
graph 215.) 

123. A tenatiAa^ programme of scholarships showing tho 
subjects for which they will ])rohahly he awaidod dm*ing the 
follo\\nng two or tiiree years should he dj7uvn np in advance. 
(Paragraph 211.) 

124. («) The oil section at the Harconrt- Put lor Techno- 
logical Institute should bo idaced on a ])erma;nen.t l)asis. 
(Paragraph 174.) 

(b) (Jlass Technologist should he appointed in succession 
for tho different j)hflses of the glass industiy. (Pai'agraph 175.) 

125. Tho Tochni(7il School, JjU(jknow, should be retained 
and reorganized in accordance with the s(‘henio di’awn up by 
Mr. R. C. Srivastava in 1930, wnth a minor alteration. (Para- 
graph 177.) 

J20. Tho Tochni(;al School, Gorakhpur, should continue 
*at least for the present. 

127. The Technical SclKK>b Jhansi, should bo closed and 
suitable arrangcmorits made, if possible, w ith the 0. I. P. Rail- 
waj^ for their employing a certain number of students tiained 
at the Lucknow^ Technical School. (Paragraph 170.) 

128. Tho Textile School, Cawmpore, the Sc^liool of Dyeing 
and Printing, Cawnpore, and the Central Weaving Tnstitnto, 
Benares, should be eom1)inod into a single first class textile 
institute at Cawnpore and run at a cost of about Rs.80,t)00 a 
year. (Paragraph 184.) 

129. Tho Weaving and Cotton Printing School at Buland- 
shahr should ho closed and repbiced by instructional classes 
for dyeing and for weaving, if necessary. (Parugm-ph 185.) 

130. The Model Weaving Schools (except perhaps that at 
Almora) should be closed and replaced w'here necessary by 
instruciotnardasses. (Paragrai)h 186.) 
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131. The Central Wood Working Institute, Bareilly, should 
he retained as the central vocational school for carpentry after 
such necessary roorganizatioTi as may he found nec^essary. 
(Paragra])h IfiS.) 

132. The Allaliahad Can)entry School should ho reorganized 
as a district carTK^ntrv school so designed as to act as a feeder 
to the Bareilly Institute at a cost of Rs. 17.000 along the linos 
indicated liy us. (Paragni.]>h ISJ).) 

133. The Carpentry Schools at Fvzabfid and Behra Bun 
should be (*h>sed, but that nt Nuini Tal should ho retained. 
(Paragraph lOo.) 

134. '.riie l^oather Working S(diool at (\a\vn|)oro shouM he 
retained as the central vo(*a1ional institution for the l(»,alhor 
working industry and <he dcisirahility of providing instruction 
in certain m;u4iine v.ork ]>rocesses slronld he examined. (Para- 
gra])}i 102.) 

13r». The Leather Working Sidiool at Meerut sliould bo 
closed, 1)nt a certain number of seals reserved at the Cawnporf?s 
School for students coming from Mc'ornt a.nd its neighhourliood 
and they should also be allo\\'(‘rl sneoial stipends. (Paragraph 
193.) 

136. The Tanning School at h'aiehpur should bo closed and 
replaced by one or more instructional classics, as rerpiirod. (Paivi- 
grayjh 194.) 

137. The Metal Working School at Aligarli should be retained 
and strcngtliened and should pay special attention to experi- 
mental work for the benefit of the hardware industry. (Para- 
graph 196.) 

138. The Batuk Prasad Kliattri Inrlustria.l Institute, 
Benares, sliould lie closed and reyilaced, if ncctessary, hy 
instructional (dassos attached to tlie School of Arts aJid Crafts. 
An-angements should be made at the latter for imparting 
instructioTi in engraving of the Benares style. (Paragraph 
198.) 

1 39. (a) The Sehool of Arts and Crafts should he reorganized 
along the lines indicated by us at a net cost of about Rs.COpoo, 
(Paragraph 200.) 

140. ‘'It should devote particular attention to helping in 
industrial development by evolving designs which are not 
only artistic but will find favour with the jniblic, and should 
prepare such artistic products as are likely to find a sale. 

141. The Lithographic Printing and Process Section at the 
School of Arts and Crafts should be closed. 

Organiza- 142. The organization of the headquarters and expert staff 
tion of the of the department should be so j)1anued as to secure exi)erience 
depart- in (i) administration, (ii) industrial engineering, (iii) trade and 

rmnt. 
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commerce and (iv) various phases of technology. (Paragraph 
225.) 

143. Tlie Director of Industries should he relieved of the 
charge of the (V)-oporative Department as soon as possible. 
(Paragra j)h 2 2 6 . ) 

144. He should be called the Director of Industries and 
Trade. 

145. He should ordinarily hold charge of his post for a 
minimum period of three years. 

140. Ho should bo an officer of experience capable of 
handling industrial and trade problems as also problems of 
finance. 

147. One Dtsputy Director should be an industrial engineer 
and should also be in charge of te<dini(\al and other education 
ami industries based on onginooring and known as tlio Deputy 
Director, Engineering and Education (E. & E.). (Paragraph 
227.) 

MS. (a) Another Deputy Director should ho a commercial 
expert in charge of the commcrinal development of industries 
including control of the Emporium and act as Secretary to 
the Board of Industries. Ho shoidd be known as the Deputy 
Director (Trade). (Paragraph 228.) 

(6) He should prepare a well-thought out programme for 
helping to develop each industry paying particular attention 
to trade and marketing. 

149. There should he one Assistant Director in charge of 
minor and cottage industries. (Paragraph 229.) 

1 50. There should be an Accounts Officer of the status of 
an Assistant Director who should besides l>eing the finanoial 

adviser of the department inspect all iMiucational institutions 

State and aided. (Paragra]ih 230.) 

151. There should be a third Assistant Director in charge 
of the Stores Purchase Section (corresponding to the present 
Assistant Stores Purchase Officer) having direct access to the 
Director. (Paragraph 231.) 

152. The posts of Divisional Superintendents should be 
abolished. (Paragraph 232.) 

153. Inspeotors or supervisors should be appointed for per- 
forming the general executive work of the department, specially 
the collection of industrial and commercial information and 
inspection of elementary schools, instructional classes and 
aided schools. (Paragraph 232.) 

154. Additional men on short-term contract should be 
appointed for the revision of the surveys of particular industries 
(Paragraph 233.) 
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165. The Business Manager of the Emporium should have 
adequate administrative powers and should work under the 
supervision of the Deputy Director, Trade, . as Controller. 
(Paragraph 234.) 

156. The Statistician should have a carefully drawn up plan 
of work and he and his office should be merged in the staff of 
the Industries Department. (Paragraph 235.) 

167. The instructional and menial staff should be brought 
on a general provincial cadre and the benefits of a contributory 
provident fund shotild be extended to them when financial 
conditions permit. (Paragraph 236.) 

158. Except in the case of menials and ministerials service 
in the department should as a rule bo on a contract basis. 
(Paragraph 237.) 

159. Delegation of routine duties should be made, wher- 
ever possible in order to seciire decentralization. (Paragraph 
238.) 
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